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ADVERTISEMENT. 



THE " History of the Four Last Years of the 
Queen," has been unaccountably decried; though a 
work of undoubted merit. It has even been supposed 
to be spurious, though every paragraph it contains is a 
sufficient voucher for its authenticity. It is repeatedly 
mentioned by our Author, in various parts of his wri- 
tings.* He has called it " his grand business ;"f and 

thought it " THE BEST WORK HE HAD EVER WRITTEN." 

As far as it extends, it is indeed a masterly performance ; 
and will be deemed a valuable acquisition to future his- 
torians. Deriving his intelligence, at that remarkable 
era, from the fountain-head, Swill could not be mistaken 
in the facts which he relates. He had ready access to 
every requisite source of information: and his manly 
fortitude must have placed him far above the necessity 
of wilful misrepresentation. Professedly an advocate 
for the tones, to the whigs he was an avowed, a formi- 
dable opponent. In his Journal to Stella, (the more 
valuable for discovering his unreserved sentiments) he 
frequently laments the necessity of displacing the Duke 
of Marlborough ; and declares, though he loved not the 
man, he had prevented many hard things being said 
against him. And the favours he obtained from the 

* See Dr. Swift's Preface to the History ; and see also particularly 
Sir Thomas Hanmer's very honourable testimony ; who, having pe- 
rused the manuscript, returned it with a very few observations, 
" which," he says r '* were as many as I could see occasion for • 
though, I do assure yoo, I read with the same strictness and ill-na- 
ture at in the former part." N. 

f Journal to Stella, Feb. 27, 1710-11, N. 



4 ADVERTISEMENT. 

ministry for the men of wit among the adverse party are 
too notorious to be enlarged on. # 

His earnestness to communicate this history to the 
public is evident in many of his letters. In 1 736, it 
iv as actually intended for the press ; and in April, 1 738, 
the Dean expressed his dissatisfaction at the publication 
being so long delayed. Whatever motives might have 
then existed for such delay, whether tenderness to 
living characters, or more prudential reasons, a period 
of forty years must totally have removed them. The 
rage of party is subsided ; and we may be allowed to 
contemplate the reign of Anne as impartially as that of 
Elizabeth. 

At length this history was committed to the press in 
the year 1758 ;f under the censure, it may be said, of 
its own editor ; in justice to whom, however we may 
differ in opinion concerning Dr. Swift's candour, the 
editor's Advertisement is preserved entire. In the 
same year also it met with some severe strictures from 
another writer.^ These we shall give too in his own 
words; and then fairly submit " The History of the 
Four Last Years of the Queen," to the judgment of the 
public : 

" These characters, and the history from whence they 
have been extracted, may serve as a striking example of 
the melancholy effects of prejudice and party zeal; 
a zeal, which, whilst it corrupts the heart, vitiates the 
understanding itself; and could mislead a writer of so 
penetrating a genius as Dr. Swift, to imagine that pos- 
terity would accept satire in the place of history, and 
would read with satisfaction a performance, in which 

* See the Dean's Preface. N. 

f Printed for A. Millar ; and, in 1767, it was first inserted by Mr 
Tonson in an edition of the Dean\ Works. N. 
/ The compiler of the Annual Register, Y75fc. "5 . 
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the courage and military skill of the Duke of Marlbo- 
rough are called in question. The real character of 
these great men was not what the low idolatry of the 
one faction, or the malignity of the other, would repre- 
sent it. They were men, who, with great virtues and 
great talents, mixed with some human infirmities, did 
their country much service and honour. Their talents 
were a public benefit, their failings such as only affected 
their private character. The display of this mixture 
had been a very proper task for an impartial historian ; 
and had proved equally agreeable and instructive to the 
reader in such hands. But these characters before us 
have all the signs of being written, as Tacitus calls it, 
recentibus odiis. In all other respects, the piece seems 
to be a work not unworthy of its author; a clear and 
strong, though not an elevated style; an entire freedom 
from every sort of affected ornament ; a peculiar hap- 
piness of putting those he would satirize in the most 
odious and contemptible light, without seeming directly 
to intend it. These are the characteristics of all Swift's 
works ; and they appear as strongly in this as in any of 
them. If there be any thing different in this perform- 
ance, from the manner of his works published in his life- 
time, it is, that the style is in this thrown something 
more backwards, and has a more antique cast. This 
probably he did designedly, as he might think it gave 
a greater dignity to the work. lie had a strong pre- 
judice in favour of the language, as it was in Queen 
Elizabeth's reign ; and he rated the style of the authors 
of that time a Rule above its real value. Their style 
was indeed sufficiently bold and nervous, but deficient 
in grace and elegance." 

March 25, 1775. J. JK. 
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ADVERTISEMENT, 

PREFIXED TO THE EDITION OF 1738. 



THUS, the long-wished for History of the Four Last 
Years of the Queen's Reign is at length brought to 
light, in spite of all attempts to suppress it ! 

As this publication is not made under the sanction of 
the name, or names, which the author and the world 
had a right to expect ; it is fit some account of the 
work's appearing in this manner should be here given. 

Long before the Dean's apparent decline, some of his 
intimate friends, with concern, foresaw the impending 
fate of his fortune and his works. To this it is owing, 
that these sheets, which the world now despaired of ever 
seeing, are rescued from obscurity, perhaps from des- 
truction. 

For this, the public is indebted to a gentleman, now 
in Irelaud, of the greatest probity and worth, with whom 
the Dean long lived in perfect intimacy. To this gen- 
tleman's hands the Dean intrusted a copy of his history, 
desiring him to peruse and give his judgment of it, with 
the last corrections and amendments, the author had 
given it, in his own hand. \ 

His friend read, admired, and approVed. And from 
a dread of so valuable and so interesting a work's being 
by any accident lost or effaced, as was probable by its 
not being intended to be published in the author's life 
time; he resolved to keep this copy till the author 
should press him for it ; but with a determined purpose, 
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it should never see the light, while there were any hopes 
of the author's own copy being published, or even pre- 
served. 

This resolution he inviolably kept, till he and the 
world had full assurance, that the Dean's executors, or 
those into whose hands the original copy fell, were so 
far from intending to publish it, that it was actually sup- 
pressed, perhaps destroyed. 

Then he thought himself not only at liberty, but 
judged it his duty to his departed friend, and to the 
public, to let this copy, which he had now kept many 
years most secretly, see the light. 

Thus it has at length fallen into the hands of a person, 
who publishes it for the satisfaction of the public, ab- 
stracted from all private regards ; which are never to be 
permitted to come into competition with the common 
good. 

Every judicious eye will see, that the author of these 
sheets wrote with strong passions, but with stronger pre- 
possessions and prejudices in favour of a party. These 
it may be imagined, the editor, in some measure, may 
have adopted; and published this work, as a kind of 
support of that party, or some surviving remnant thereof. 

It is but just to undeceive the reader, and iuform him 
from what kind of hand he has received this work. A 
man may regard a good piece of painting, while he de- 
spises the subject : if the subject be ever so despicable, 
the masterly strokes of the painter may demand our ad- 
miration; ^hile he, in other respects, is entitled to no 
portion of our regard. 

Jfn poetry, we carry our admiration still farther ; and 
like the poet while we actually contemn the man. His- 
torians share the like fate ; hence some, who have no 
regard to propriety or truth, are yet admired for diction, 
style, manner, and the like. 
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8 ADVERTISEMENT. 

The editor considers this work in another light : he 
long knew the author, and was no stranger to his politics, 
connexions, tendencies, passions, and the whole economy 
of his life. He has long been hardily singular in con- 
demning this great man's conduct amid the admiring 
multitude : nor ever could have thought of making an 
interest in a man, whose principles and manners he could 
by no rule of reason or honour approve, however he 
might have admired his wit and parts. 

Such was judged the disposition of the man, whose 
history of the most interesting period of time in the an- 
nals of Britain is now, herein, offered to the reader. He 
may well ask from what motives ? The answer is easily, 
simply given. 

The causes assigned for delaying the publication of 
this history were principally these : That the manuscript 
fell into the hands of men, who, whatever they might 
have been by the generality deemed, were by the Dean 
believed to be of his party ; though they did not, after 
his death, judge it prudent to avow his principles, more 
than to deny them in his lifetime. These men, having 
got their beavers, tobacco boxes, and other trifling re- 
membrances of former friendship, by the Dean's will, 
did not choose publicly to avow principles that had 
marred their friend's promotion, and might probably put 
a stop to theirs: therefore, they gave the inquisitive 
world to understand, that there was something too strong 
against many great men, as well as the succeeding sys- 
tem of public affairs in general, in the Dean's history of 
the four last years of the queen's reign, to admit of a 
publication in our times ; and, with this poor insinua- 
tion, excused themselves, and satisfied the weakly well 
affected, in suppressing the manifestation of displeasing? 
truths, of however great importance to society. 



ADVERTISEMENT. 

This manuscript lias' now fallen into the hands of a 
man who never could associate with, or even approve, 
any of the parties or factions that have differently dis- 
tracted, it might be said disgraced, these kingdoms ; be- 
cause he has as yet known none whose motives or rules 
of action were truth and the public good alone; of one, who 
judges that perjured magistrates of all denominations, 
and the most exalted minions, may be exposed, deprived, 
or cut off, by the fundamental laws of his country ; and 
who, upon these principles, from his heart, approves and 
glories in the virtues of his predecessors, who revived 
the true spirit of the British polity, in laying aside a 
priest-ridden, a hen-pecked, tyrannical tool, who had 
overturned the political constitution of his country, and 
in reinstituting the dissolved body politic, by a revolu- 
tion, supported by the laws of nature and the realm, as 
the only means of preserving the natural and legal, the 
civil and religious li bertics of the members of the com- 
monwealth. 

Truth, in this man's estimation, can hurt no good 
cause. And falsehood and fraud, in religion and poli- 
tics, are ever to be detected, to be exploded. 

Insinuations, that this history contained something 
injurious to the present establishment, and therefore 
necessary to be suppressed, serve better the purposes of 
mistaken or insidious malecontents, than the real publi- 
cation can. And, if any thing were by this or any other 
history to be shown essentially erroneous iu our politics, 
who, that calls himself a Briton, can be deemed such an 
impious slave, as to conceal the destructive evil ? The 
editor of this work disdains and abhors the servile 
thought ; and wishes to live no longer, than he dares to 
think, speak, write, and, in all things, to act worthy of a 
Briton. 

From ibis regard to truth and to his coux&rj ,^Jafc vft&Nwt 

A 2 



10 ADVERTISEMENT. 

of this history was glad of an opportunity of rescuing; 
such a writing from those who meant to suppress it : the 
common cause, in his estimation, required and demanded 
it should be done ; and the sooner it is published, he 
judged, the better : for, if the conduct of the queen and 
her ministers does not deserve the obloquy that has been 
long industriously cast upon it ; what is more just than 
to vindicate it ? what more reasonable, than that this 
should be done, while living witnesses may yet be called, 
to prove or disprove the several allegations and asser- 
tions ; since, in a few years more, such witnesses may be 
as much wanting as to prevent a canonization, which is 
therefore prudently procrastinated for above an age ? 
Let us then coolly hear what is to be said on this side 
the question, and judge like Britons. 

The editor would not be thought to justify the author 
of this history in all points, or even to attempt to acquit 
him of unbecoming prejudices and partiality : without 
being deeply versed in history or politics, he can see his 
author, in many instances, blinded with passions that dis- 
grace the historian; and blending, with phrases worthy 
of a Caesar or a Cicero, expressions not to be justified 
by truth, reason, or common sense ; yet think him a most 
powerful orator, and' a great historian. 

No unprejudiced person will blame the Dean for do- 
ing all that is consistent with truth and decency to vindi- 
cate the government of jthe queen, and to exculpate the 
conduct of her ministers and her last general ; all good 
men would rejoice at such a vindication. But, if he 
meant no more than this, his work would ill deserve the 
title of history. That he generally tells truth, and founds 
his most material assertions upon facts, will, I think, be 
found very evident. But, there is room to suspect, that 
while he tells no more than the truth, he does not tell 
the whole truth. However, he makes it very clear that 
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the queen's allies, especially our worthy friends the 
Dutch, were much to blame for the now generally con- 
demned conduct of the queen, with regard to the pro- 
secution of the war and the bringing about the peace. 

The author's drawings of characters are confessedly 
partial : for he tells us openly, he means not to give cha - 
racters entire, but such parts of each man's particular pas 
sions, acquirements, and habits, as he was most likely to 
transfer into his political schemes. What writing, what 
sentence, what character, can stand this torture ? — Wha 
extreme perversion may not, let me say, does not this 
produce ? — Yet thus does he choose to treat all men, that 
were not favourers of the latest measures of the queen 
when the best that has been said for her, shows no more 
than that she was blindfolded and held in leading-strings 
by her ministers. r 

He does not spare a man, confessed by all the world to 
have discharged the duties of his (unction like a soldier, 
like a hero. But charges Prince Eugene with raising 
and keeping up a most horrible mob, with intent to assas- 
sinate Harley. For all which odious charges, he offers 
not one individual point of proof. 

He is not content with laying open again the many 
faults already publicly proved upon the late Duke of 
Marlborough ; but insinuates a new crime, by seeming 
to attempt to acquit him of aspiring at the throne. But 
this is done in a manner peculiar to this author. 

On the other hand, he extols the ministers and mi- 
nions of the queen in the highest terms ; and while he 
robs their antagonists of every good quality, generally 
gives those wisdom and every virtue that can adorn hu- 
man nature. 

He is not ashamed to attempt to justify, what all think- 
ing good men must condemn, the queen's making twelve 

peers at once, to serve a particular tutu, 

a 3 



12 ADVERTISEMENT. 

All these may be ascribed to the strength of his pas- 
sions, and to the prejudices, early imbibed, in favour of 
his indulgent royal mistress and her favourites and ser- 
vants. The judicious will look through the elegant cloth- 
ing, and dispassionately consider these as mere human 
errors, to which no well informed mind can assent. 
The editor thinks himself bound to protest againt them. 
He makes a few lapses on the other side, without be- 
ing as clear as an impartial historian would choose to ap- 
pear. He more than hints at the queen's displeasure at 
its being moved in parliament, that the prince elector 
should be invited to reside in England, to whose crown 
he was by law declared presumptive heir. But is al- 
ways open upon the queen's insisting on the pretender's 
being sent out of France. It is easy to see how incom- 
patible these tilings appear. Nothing could tend more 
to secure the Hanover succession, and to enlarge its be- 
nefits to Britain, than the bringing over the successor, 
who should, in every country, be well instructed in the 
language, customs, manners, religion, and laws of his fu- 
ture subjects, before he comes to hold the reins of go- 
vernment. And our author does not take the proper 
care to inform us how far the French thought fit to com- 
ply with banishing the pretender their dominions ; since 
many still live in doubt, that if he was sent out of 
France, he was sent into England. 

But there is one expression of our author too perverse, 
too grossly abused, to admit of any apology, of any pal- 
liation. It is not to be supposed that he was ignorant of 
any word in the English language ; and least of all can 
be supposed ignorant of the meaning of a word, which, 
had it been ever so doubtful before, had a certain mean- 
ing impressed upon it by the authority of parliament, of 
which no sensible subject can be ignorant. 
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Notwithstanding this, where our author speaks of the 
late King James, he calls him the abdicated king, and 
gives the same epithet even to his family. Though this 
weak, ill advised, and ill fated prince, in every sense of 
the word, with Romans and English, and to all intents 
and purposes, abdicated; yet can he, in no sense, be call- 
ed abdicated; unless the people's asserting their rights, 
and defending themselves against a king who broke his 
compact with his subjects, and overturned their govern- 
ment, can be called abdication in them ; which no man 
in his senses can be hardy enough to support upon any 
principle of reason or the laws of England. Let the rea- 
der judge which this is most likely to be, error or de- 
sign. 

These exceptions the editor thought himself bound to 
make to some parts of this work, to keep clear of the dis- 
agreeable imputations of being of a party, of whatsoever 
denomination, in opposition to truth and the rights and 
liberties of the subject. 

These laid aside, the work will be found to have ma- 
ny beauties, many excellencies. Some have of late af- 
fected to depreciate this history, from an insinuation, 
made only since the author's death ; to wit, that he was 
never admitted into the secrets of the administration, but 
made to believe he was a confidant, only to engage him 
in the list of the ministerial writers of that reign. 

The falsehood of this will readily appear upon pe- 
rusal of thk work. This shows he knew the most secret 
springs of every movement in the whole complicated 
machine. That he states facts, too well known to be con- 
tested, in elegant simplicity, and reasons upon them with 
the talents of the greatest historian. And thus makes a 
history, composed rather of negotiations than actions, 
most entertaining, affecting, and interesting, instead oC 
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being, as might be expected, heavy, dull, and disagreea- 
ble. 

It is now fit to apologize for some errors, which the 
judicious must discover upon a perusal of this work. It 
is for this, among other reasons, much to be lamented, 
that this history was not published under the author's 
own inspection. It is next to impossible to copy or print 
any work without faults ; and most so, where the author's 
eye is wanting. 

It is not to be imagined, that even our author, however 
accurate, however great, was yet strictly and perfectly 
correct in his writings. Yet, where some seeming inaccu 
racies in style or expression have been discovered ; the 
deference due to the author made any alteration too 
presumptuous a task for the editor. These are there- 
fore left to the amending hand of every sensible and 
polite reader. 
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THE AUTHOR'S PREFACE. 



HAVING written the following history at Windsor, 
in the happy reign of her majesty Queen Anne, of ever 
glorious, blessed, and immortal memory ; I resolved to 
publish it, for the satisfaction of my fellow-subjects, in 
the year 1713; but, being under a necessity of going to 
Ireland, to take possession of the Deanery of St. Patrick's, 
Dublin, I left the original with the ministers; and 
having staid in that kingdom not above a fortnight, I 
found, at my return, that my Lord Treasurer Oxford, 
and the secretary my Lord Bolingbroke, who were then 
unhappily upon very ill terms with each other, could 
not agree upon publishing it, without some alterations 
which I would not submit to. Whereupon I kept it by 
me until her majesty's death, which happened about a 
year after. 

I have ever since preserved the original very safely ; 
too well kuowing what a turn the world would take 
upon the German family succeeding to the crown; 
which indeed was their undoubted right, having been 
established solemnly by the act of an undisputed par- 
liament, brought into the house of commons by Mr. 
Harley, who was then speaker. 

But, as I have said in another discourse, it was very 
well understood, some years before her majesty's death, 
how the new king would act, immediately upon his en- 
trance, in the choice of those (and those a\oT\fe^ ^jVvmhl 
be resolved to trust ; and consequently -wYmX wgcftNfc 
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would industriously be raised, as veil as spread, to ex- 
pose the proceedings of her majesty herself, as well as 
of her servants ; who hare been ever since blasted as 
enemies to the present establishment, by the most igno- 
rant and malicious among mankind. 

Therefore, as it was my lot to have been daily con- 
versant with the persons then in power ; never absent in 
times of business or conversation until a few weeks be- 
fore her majesty's death ; and a witness of almost every 
step they made, in the course of their administration ; I 
must have been very unfortunate, not to be better in- 
formed than those miserable pamphleteers, or their 
patrons, could pretend to. At the same time, I freely 
confess it appeared necessary, as well as natural, upon 
such a mighty change as the death of a sovereign, that 
those who were to be in power upon the succession, and 
resolved to act, in every part, by a direct contrary sys- 
tem of politics, should load their predecessors with as 
much infamy, as the most inveterate malice and envy 
could suggest, or the most stupid ignorance and credulity 
in their underlings could swallow. 

Therefore, as I pretend to write with the utmost im- 
partiality, the following history of the four last years of 
her majesty's reign, in order to undeceive prejudiced 
persons at present, as well as posterity ; I am persuaded 
in my own mind, as likewise by the advice of my oldest 
and wisest friends, that J am doing my duty to God and 
man, by endeavouring to set future ages right in their 
judgment of that happy reign ; and, as a faithful histo- 
rian, I cannot suffer falsehoods to run on any longer, not 
only against all appearance of truth, as well as proba- 
bility, but even against those happy events, which owe 
their success to the very measures then fixed in the ge- 
neral peace. 
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The materials of this history, beside what I hare 
already mentioned, I mean the confidence reposed in me 
for those four years by the chief persons in power, were 
extracted out of many hundred letters written by our 
ambassadors abroad, and from the answers, as well as in- 
structions sent them, by our secretaries of state, or by 
the first minister the Earl of Oxford. The former, 
were all originals, and the latter, copies entered into 
books in the secretary's office, out of both which I col- 
lected all that I thought convenient; not to mention 
several memorials given me by the ministers at home. 
Farther, I was a constant witness and observer of all 
that passed, and entered every particular of any con- 
sequence upon paper. 

I was so far from having any obligation to the crown, 
that, on the contrary, her majesty issued a proclamation, 
offering three -hundred pounds to any person who would 
discover the author of a certain short treatise,* which 
the queen well knew to have been written by me. I 
never received one shilling from the minister, or any 
other present, except that of a few books ; nor did I 
want their assistance to support me. I veiy often dined 
indeed with the treasurer and secretary ; but, in those 
days, that was not reckoned a bribe, whatever it may 
have been at any time since. I absolutely refused to 
be chaplain to the lord treasurer ; because I thought it 
-would ill become me to be in a state of dependence. 

I say this, to show that I had no other bias than my 
own opinion of persons and affairs. I preserved seve- 
ral of the opposite party in their employments, who were 
persons of wit and learning, particularly Mr. Addison 
and Mr. Congreve ; neither of whom were ever in any 
danger from the treasurer, who much esteemed them 

■ 

* The Public Spirit of the WM&u W . 
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both; and by his lordship's commands, I brought the 
latter to dine with him. Mr. Steele might have been 
safe enough, if his continually repeated indiscretions, 
and a zeal mingled with scurrilities, had not forfeited 
all title to lenity. 

I know very well the numberless prejudices of weak 
and deceived people, as well as the malice of those, who, 
to serve their own interest or ambition, have cast off 
all religion, morality, justice, and common decency. — 
However, although perhaps I may not be believed in the 
present age, yet I hope to be so in the next, by all who 
will bear any regard for the honour and liberty of Eng- 
land, if either of these shall then subsist or not. 

I have no interest, or inclination, to palliate the mis- 
takes, or omissions, or want of steadiness, or unhappy mis- 
understandings, among a few of those who then presided 
in affairs. 

Nothing is more common, than the virulence of su- 
perficial and ill informed writers, against the conduct of 
those who are now called prime ministers : and since fac- 
tions appear at present, to be at a greater height than in 
any former times, although perhaps not so equally pois- 
ed ; it may probably concern those who are now in their 
height, and if they have any regard to their own memo- 
ries in future ages, to be less warm against others, who 
humbly differ from them in some state opinions. Old 
persons remember, at least by tradition, the horrible pre- 
judices that prevailed against the first Earl of Clarendon, 
whose character, as it now stands, might be a pattern for 
all ministers; although even Bishop Burnet of Sarum, 
whose principles, veracity, and manner of writing, are 
so little esteemed upon many accounts, has been at the 
pains to vindicate him. 

Upon that irreparable breach between the treasurer 
and Secretary Boiingbroke, after my ulmaafc. evv^fcwwvt^ 
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for above two years, to reconcile them, I retired to a 
friend in Berkshire ; where I staid until her majesty's 
death ; and then immediately returned to my station in 
Dublin, where I continued about twelve years without 
once seeing England. I there often reviewed the fol- 
lowing Memoirs : neither changing nor adding, farther 
than by correcting the style : and if I have been guilty 
of any mistakes, they must be of small moment : for it 
was hardly possible I could be wrong informed,* with all 
the advantages I have already mentioned. 

I shall not be very uneasy, under the obloquy that may 
perhaps be cast upon me, by the violent leaders and fol- 
lowers of the present prevailing party. And yet I cannot 
find the least inconsistence with conscience or honour, up- 
on the death of so excellent a princess as her late majesty, 
for a wise and good man to submit, with a true and loyal 
heart, to her lawful protestant successor; whose heredi- 
tary title was confirmed by the queen and both houses of 
parliament, with the greatest unanimity; after it had 
been made an article in the treaty, that every prince in 
our alliance, should be a guarantee of that succession. 
Nay, I will venture to 'go one step farther; that if the 
negotiators of that peace had been chosen out of the most 
professed zealots for the interest of the Hanover family, 
they could not have bound up the French king, or the 
Hollanders, more strictly, than the queen's plenipotentia- 
ries did, in confirming the present succession : which was 
in them, so much a greater mark of virtue and loyalty, 
because they perfectly well knew, that they should never 
receive the least mark of favour, when the succession 
had taken place. 

* It should be, wrongly informed. S. 
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BOOK I. 

I Propose to give the public an account of the most 
important affairs at home, during the last session of par- 
liament ; as well as of our negotiations of peace abroad, 
not only during that period, but some time before and 
since. I shall relate the chief matters transacted by both 
houses in that session ; and discover the designs carried 
on, by the heads of a discontented party, not only against 
the ministry, but in some manner against the crown it- 
self; I likewise shall state the debts of the nation ; show 
by what mismanagement, and to serve what purposes, 
they were, at first contracted ; by what negligence or cor- 
ruption they have so prodigiously grown ; and what me- 
thods have since been taken, to provide not only for 
their payment, but to prevent the like mischief for the 
time to come. Although, in an age like ours, I can ex- 
pect very few impartial readers, yet I shall strictly fol- 
low truth ; or what reasonably appeared to me to be such, 
after the most impartial inquiries I could make, and the 
best opportunities of being informed, by those who were 
the principal actors or advisers. 
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Neither shall I mingle panegyric or satire with a his- 
tory intended to inform posterity, as well as to instruct 
those of the present age, who may be ignorant or misled ; 
since facts, truly related, are the best applauses, or most 
lasting reproaches. 

Discourses upon subjects relating to the public, usual- 
ly seem to be calculated for London only, and some few 
miles about it; while the authors suppose their readers 
to be informed of several particulars, to which those that 
live remote, are, for the generality, utter strangers. Most 
people who frequent this town, acquire a sort of smatter- 
ing, such as it is, which qualifies them for reading a 
pamphlet, and finding out what is meant by innuendoes 
or hints at facts or persons, and initial letters of names; 
wherein gentlemen at a distance, although perhaps of 
much better understandings, are wholly in the dark: 
wherefore, that these memoirs may be rendered more ge- 
nerally intelligible and useful, it will be convenient to 
give the reader a short view of the state and disposition 
of affairs, when the last session of parliament began. And 
because the party leaders, who had lost their power and 
places, were, upon that juncture, employing all their en- 
gines, in an attempt to re-establish themselves; I shall 
venture one step farther, and represent so much of their 
characters, as may be supposed to have influenced their 
politics. 

On the 7th day of December, 1711, began the second 
session of parliament. It was now above a year since 
the queen had thought fit to put the great offices of state, 
and of her own household, into other hands : however, 
three of the discontented lords were still in possession of 
their places : for the Duke of Marlborough continued 
general, tlie Duke of Somerset mastor of the horse^ and 
the Earl of Cholmondeley treasure* oi\iet m'&ysta'f* 
household: likewise great numbers ot \\vfc «mb£ ^«s^ 
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still kept employments of value and importance, which 
had not been usual of late years upon any changes of 
ministry. The queen, who judged the temper of her 
people, by this house of commons, which a landed inte- 
rest had freely chosen, found them very desirous of a se- 
cure and honourable pesce, and disposed to leave the ma- 
nagement of it to her own wisdom and that of her coun- 
cil : she had, therefore, several months before the session 
began, sent to inform the States-General of some over- 
tures which had been made her by the enemy ; and du- 
ring that summer, her majesty took several farther steps 
in that great affair, until at length, after many difficul- 
ties, a congress at Utrecht, for a general peace, was 
agreed upon ; the whole proceedings of which previous 
negotiations, between our court and that of France, I 
shall, in its proper place, very particularly relate. 

The nation was already upon a better foot, with re- 
spect to its debts : for the Earl of Oxford, lord treasurer, 
had, in the preceding session proposed and effected ways 
and means, in the house of commons, where he was then 
a member, for providing a parliamentary fund, to clear 
the heavy arrear of ten millions (whereof the greatest 
part lay upon the navy) without any new burden (at 
least after a very few years) to the kingdom ; and at the 
same time, he took care to prevent farther incumbrances 
upon that article, by finding ready money for naval pro- 
visions, which has saved the public somewhat more than 
cent. per cent, in that mighty branch of our expenses. 

The clergy were altogether in the interests and the 
measures of the present ministry, which had appeared so 
joldly in their defence, during a prosecution against one 
of their members,* where the whole sacred order wa 
understood to be concerned. The zeal shown for that 

* SacUevercW. N. 
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most religious bill, to settle a fund for building fifty new 
churches in and about the city of London,* was a fresh 
obligation ; and they were farther highly gratified, by 
her majesty's choosing one of their body to be a great 
officer of state.f 

By this time likewise, all disputes about those princi- 
ples, which used originally to divide whig and tory, were 
wholly dropped ; and those fantastical words, ought in 
justice to have been so too, provided we could have found 
out more convenient names, whereby to distinguish lovers 
of peace, from lovers of war ; or those, who would leave 
her majesty some degree of freedom, in the choice of her 
ministers, from others, who could not be satisfied with her 
choosing any, except such as she was most averse from : 
but, where a nation is once divided, interest and animosity 
will keep open the breach, without being supported by 
any other principles : or, at worst, a body of discontent- 
ed people can change, and takq up what principles they 

please. 

As to the disposition of the opposite party, we all re- 
member that the removal of the last ministry was brought 
about by several degrees ; through which means it hap- 
pened, that they and their friends were hardly recovered 
out of one astonishment before they fell into another. 
This scene lasted for some months, and was followed by 
a period of rage and despair, natural to those, who reflect 
that they have lost a secure game, by their own rashness, 
folly, and want of common management ; when, at the same 
time, they knew by experience, that a watchful and dex- 
terous adversary, lay ready to take the advantage. How- 
ever, some time before the session, the heads of that par- 
ty began to recollect themselves, and rally their forces, 

* Which owed its origin to Dr. Swift N. 

f Dr. Robinson, lord bishop of Bristol, to be lord $r\vy *ea\. *^< 
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like an enemy who has been beaten out of the field, but 
finds he is not pursued ; for although the chiefs of this 
faction were thought to have but little esteem or friendship 
for each other, yet they perfectly agreed in one general 
end, of distressing, by all possible methods, the new ad- 
ministration ; wherein if they could succeed so far, as to 
put the queen under any great necessity, another parlia- 
ment must be called, and perhaps the power devolve again 
into their own hands. 

The issue and event of that grand confederacy ap- 
pearing in both houses, although under a different form, 
upon the very first day the parliament met, I cannot 
better begin the relation of affairs, commencing from 
that period, than by a thorough detection of the whole 
intrigue, carried on with the greatest privacy and ap- 
plication; which must be acknowledged to have for 
several days disconcerted some of the ministry, as well 
as dispirited their friends; and the consequences thereof, 
which have in reality been so very pernicious to the 
kingdom. 

But because the principal leaders in this design are 
the same persons, to whom, since the loss of their power, 
all the opposition has been owing, which the court re- 
ceived, either in treaties abroad, or the administration at 
home ; it may not be improper to describe those quali- 
ties in each of them, which few of their admirers will 
deny, and which appear chiefly to have influenced them, 
in acting their several parts upon the public stage ; for 
I do not intend to draw their characters entire, which 
would be tedious, and little to the purpose ; but shall 
only single out those passions, acquirements, and habits, 
which the owners were most likely to transfer into their 
political schemes, and which were most subservient to 
the designs they seemed to have in view. 
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The Lord Somers may very .deservedly be reputed 
the head and oracle of that party : he has raised him- 
self, by the concurrence of many circumstances, to the 
greatest employments of the state, without the least sup- 
port from birth or fortune : he has constantly, and with 
great steadiness, cultivated those principles, under wliich 
he grew. That accident which first produced him into 
the world, of pleading for the bishops whom King James 
had sent to t>e Tower, might have proved a piece of 
merit, as honourable as it was fortunate ; but the old re- 
publican spirit, which the revolution had restored, began 
to teach other lessons — That since we had accepted a 
new king, from a calvinistical commonwealth, we must 
also admit new maxims, in religion and government. 
But, since the nobility and gentry would probably ad- 
here to the established church, and to the rights of 
monarchy, as delivered down from their ancestors ; it 
.was the practice of those politicians, to introduce such 
men, as were perfectly indifferent to any or no religion, 
and who were not likely to inherit much loyalty, from 
those, to whom they owed their birth. Of this number 
was the person I am now describing. I have hardly 
known any man, with talents more proper to acquire 
and preserve the favour of a prince ; never offending in 
word or gesture; in the highest degree courteous and 
complaisant ; wherein he set an excellent example to 
his colleagues, which they did not think fit to follow : 
but this extreme civility is universal and undistinguish- 
ed; and in private conversation, where he observes it 
as inviolably as if he were in the greatest assembly, it 
is sometimes censured as formal. Two reasons are as- 
signed for this behaviour : first, from the consciousness 
of his humble original, he keeps all familiarity at the 
utmost distance, which otherwise might be ^Uote^\ 
the second, that being sensible how subject \i£ Va> to ^ve^ 

VOL. VII. b 
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leut passions, he avoids all incitements to them, by 
teaching those he converses with, from his own example, 
to keep a great way within the bounds of decency and 
respect. And it is indeed true, that no man is more apt 
to take fire, upon the least appearance of provocation ; 
which temper he strives to subdue, with the utmost vio- 
lence hpon himself : so that his breast has been seen to 
heave, and his eyes to sparkle with rage, in those very 
moments when his words, and the cadence of his voice, 
were in the humblest and softest manner : perhaps that 
force upon his nature, may cause that insatiable love of 
revenge, which his detractors lay to his charge, who con* 
sequently reckon dissimulation among his chief perfec- 
tions. Avarice he has none ; and his ambition is gra- 
tified, by being the uncontested head of his party. 
With an excellent understanding, adorned by all the po- 
lite parts of learning, he has very little taste for conver- 
sation, to which he prefers the pleasure of reading and 
thinking ; and in the intervals of his time, amuses him- 
self with an illiterate chaplain, an humble companion, 
or a favourite servant.* 



* This character of Lord Somers, Lord Orford observes, is very 
different from the picture drawn of him in the dedication to the 
Talc of a Tub. Yet, distorted as the features are in this new his- 
tory, it is a pleasure to find that party-malice attempted to discolour 
rather than alter them. How lovely does a character burst forth, 
when the greatest objections to it are, that it was steady to its prin- 
ciples, of universal civility, conscious of an humble birth, of no 
avarice, of satisfied ambition, that the person so accused did violence 
to himself to govern his passions, and (one can scarce repeat seri* 
ously such a charge !) preferred reading and thinking to the plea- 
sures of conversation ! How black a statesman, not to be fickle ! 
How poor a philosopher, to master his passions, when he could not 
abdicate them ! How bad a man, to endeavour to improve his mind 
and understanding !— However, as the greatest characters cannot 
be clear of all alloy, Swift might have known that Lord Somers was 
not justifiable in obtaining some grants of crown-lands, which, 
( though in no proportion to other gains in that reign, it would have 
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These are gome few distinguishing marks In the cha- 
racter of that person, who now presides over the dis- 
contented party, although he be not answerable for all 
their mistakes : and if his precepts had been more strict- 
ly followed, perhaps their power would pot have been 
so easily shaken. I have been assured, and heard him 
profess, that he was against engaging iu that foolish pro- 
secution of Dr. Sacheverell, as what he foresaw was 
likely to eBd in their ruin ; that lie blamed the rough 
demeanour of some persons to the queen, as a great failure 
in prudence ; and that when it appeared her majesty 
was firmly resolved upon a- treaty of peace, he advised 
his friends not to oppose it in its progress, but find fault 
with it after it was made ; which would be a copy of 
the like usage themselves had met with, after the treaty 
-of Ryswick ; and the safest as well as the most probable 
way, of disgracing the promoters and advisers. I have 
been the larger in representing to the reader some idea 
of this extraordinary genius, because, whatever attempt 
lias hitherto been made, with any appearance of conduct, 
or probability of success, to restore the dominion of that 
party, was infallibly contrived by him ; and I prophesy 
the same for the future, as long as Ids age and infirmi- 
ties will leave him capable of business. 

The Duke of Marlborough's character has been so 
variously drawn, and is indeed of so mixed a nature in 
itself that it is hard to pronounce on either side, with- 
out the suspicion of flattery or detraction. I shall say 
nothing of his military accomplishments, which the op- 
posite reports, of his friends and enemies among the 

become him to resist^ not to countenance by his example. Cata- 
logue of Noble Authors, voL ii. p. 107. 

This elegant writer had before observed, that Lord Somers " was 
at once the model of Addison, and the touchstone of Swift: the one 
wrote /row him, the other for hira." 
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soldiers, have rendered problematical: but if he be 
among those who delight in war, it is agreed to be, not 
for the reasons common with other generals. Those 
maligners who deny him personal valour, seem not to 
consider, that this accusation is charged at a venture ; 
since the person of a wise general is too seldom exposed, 
to form any judgment in the matter: and that fear, 
which is said to have sometimes disconcerted him before 
an action, might probably be more for his army than 
for himself. He was bred in the height of what is 
called the tory principle; and continued with a strong 
bias that way 7 till the other party had bid higher for 
him than his friends could afford to give. His want of 
literature, is in some sort supplied by a good understand- 
ing, a degree of natural elocution, and that knowledge 
of the world which is learned in armies and courts. We 
are not to take the height of his ambition, from his so- 
liciting to be general for life : I am persuaded, his chief 
motive was the pay and perquisites, by continuing the 
war ; and that he had then no intentions of settling the 
crown in his family, his only son having been dead 
some years before. He is noted to be master of great 
temper, able to govern, or very well to disguise his pas- 
sions, which are all melted down, or extinguished, in his 
love of wealth. That liberality which nature has 
denied him, with respect to money, he makes up by a 
great profusion of promises : but this perfection, so ne- 
cessary in courts, is not very successful in camps among 
soldiers, who are not refined enough to understand or to 
relish it 

His wife, the duchess, may justly challenge her place 
in this list. It is to her the duke is chiefly indebted for 
his greatness, and his fall ; for above twenty years she 
possessed, without a rival, the favours of the most indul- 
gent mistress in the world, nor ever missed one single 
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opportunity that fell in her way of improving it to her 
own advantage. She has preserved a tolerable court re- 
putation, with respect to love aud gallantry ; but three 
Furies reigned in her breast, the most mortal enemies of 
all softer passions, which were, sordid Avarice, disdainful 
Pride, and ungovernable Rage ; by the last of these often 
breaking out in sallies of the most unpardonable sort, she 
had long alienated her sovereign's mind, before it ap- 
peared to the world. This lady is not without some de- 
gree of wit, and has in her time affected the character of 
it, by the usual method of arguing against religion, and 
proving the doctrines of Christianity to be impossible 
and absurd. Imagine what such a spirit, irritated by 
the loss of power, favour, and employment, is capable of 
acting or attempting; and then I have said enough. 

The next in order to be mentioned, is the Earl of Go- 
dolphin. It is said, he was originally intended for a 
trade, before his friends preferred him to be a page at 
court ; which some have very unjustly objected as a re- 
proach. He has risen gradually in four reigns, and was 
much more constant to his second master King James, 
than some others, who had received much greater obliga- 
tions; for he attended the abdicated king to the sea side, 
and kept constant correspondence Tvkh him, till the day 
of his death. He always professed a sort of passion for 
the queen at St. Germain's; and his letters were to her, 
in the style of what the French call double entendre. In 
a mixture of love and respect, he used frequently to send 
her from hence, little presents of those things which are 
agreeable to ladies, for which he always asked King 
William's leave, as if without her privity ; because, if 
she had known that circumstance, it was to be supposed 
she would not accept them. Physiognomists would 
hardly discover, by consulting the aspect of this lord, that 
his predominant passions were love and play ; that he 
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could sometimes scratch out a song in praise of his mis- 
tress, with a pencil and card ; or that he has tears at 
command, like a woman, to be used either in an intrigue 
of gallantly or politics. His alliance with the Marlbo- 
rough family, and his passion for the duchess, were the 
cords which dragged him into a party, whose principles 
he naturally disliked, and whose leaders he personally 
hated, as they did him. He became a thorough convert, 
by a perfect trifle ,* taking fire at a nickname* delivered 
by Dr. Sacheverell, with great indiscretion, from the 
pulpit, which he applied to himself: and this is one among 
many instances given by Iris enemies, that magnanimity 
is none of his virtues. 

The Earl of Sunderland is another branch of that 
alliance. It seems to have been this gentleman's fortune, 
to have learned his divinity from his uncle, and his poli- 
tics from his tutor.f It may be thought a blemish in his 
character, that he has much fallen from the height of 
those republican principles, with which he began; for in 
his fathers life time, while he was a member of the 
house of commons, he would often, among his familiar 
friends, refuse the title of Lord (as he has done to my- 
self) swear he would never be called otherwise than 
Charles Spencer, and hoped to see • the day when there 
should not be a peer in England. His understanding, at 
the best, i3 of the middling size ; neither has he much 
improved it, either in reality,:): or, which is very unfortu- 
nate, even in the opinion of the world, by an overgrown 
library. It is hard to decide, whether he learned that 

r 

* Volpone. N. 

f Dr. Trimnel, afterwards Bishop of Winchester. N. 

t * Neither has he much improved it, either in reality,' &c. The 
repetition of those similar sounds so near each other offends the 
ear j it should be— mr has he much improved it, either in reality ,*■ 
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rough way of treating his sovereign, from the lady he is 
allied to, # or whether it be the result of his own nature. 
The sense of the injuries he lias done, renders him (as 
it is very natural) implacable towards those, to whom he 
has given greatest cause to complain ; for which reason, 
he will never forgive either the queen or the present 
treasurer. 

The Earl of Wharton has filled the. province allotted 
liira Ijy his colleagues, with sufficiency equal to the 
ablest of them all. He has imbibed his father's! princi- 
ples in government ; but dropped his religion, and took 
up no other in its stead : excepting that circumstance, he 
is a firm presbyterian. He is perfectly skilled iu all 
the arts of managing at elections, as well as in large 
baits of pleasure, for making converts of young men of 
quality, upon their first appearance ; in which public 
service, he contracted such large debts, that his brethren 
were forced, out o£ mere justice, to leave Ireland at his 
mercy, where he had only time to set himself right. Al- 
though the graver heads of his party, think him too pro- 
fligate and abandoned, yet they dare not be ashamed of 
him ; for, beside his talents above mentioned, he is very 
useful in parliament, Being a ready speaker, and content 
to employ his gifts upon such occasions, where those who 
conceive they have any remainder of reputation or mo- 
desty, are ashamed to appear. In short, he is an uncon- 
testable instance to discover the true nature of faction ,• 
since, being overrun with every quality which produces 
contempt and hatred, in all other commerce of the world, 
he has notwitlistanding been able to make so considerable 
a figure. 

* His lordship married the Duchess of Marlborough's second 
daughter. N. 
- f The earl, his father, was a rigid presbyterian. ^5. 
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The Lord Cowper, although his merits are later than 
the rest, deserves a rank in this great council. He was 
considerable in the station of a practising lawyer : but, 
as he was raised to be a chancellor, and a peer, without 
passing through any of the intermediate steps, which in 
late times had been the constant practice, and little skill* 
ed in the nature of government, or the true interest of 
princes, farther than the municipal or common law of 
England; hb abilities, as to foreign affairs, did not 
equally appear in the council. Some former passages of 
his life were thought to disqualify him for that office, by 
which he was to be the guardian of the queen's eon- 
science ; but these difficulties were easily overruled by 
the authors of his promotion, who wanted a person that 
would be subservient to all their designs ; wherein they 
were not disappointed. As to his other accomplishments! 
he was what we usually call a piece of a scholar, and a 
good logical reasoncr; if this were not too often allayed, 
by a fallacious way of managing an argument, which 
made him apt to deceive the unwary, and sometimes to 
deceive himself. 

The last to be spoken of in tins list, is, the Earl of 
Nottingham, a convert and acquisition to that party 
since their fall, to which he contributed his assistance, I 
mean his words, and probably his wishes; for he had al- 
ways lived under the constant visible profession of prin- 
ciples directly opposite to those of his new friends. His 
vehement and frequent speeches, against admitting the 
Prince of Orange to the throne, are yet to be seen ; and 
although a numerous family gave a specious pretence to 
his love of power and money, for taking an employment 
under that monarch, yet he was allowed to have always 
kept a reserve of allegiance to his exiled master ; of which 
his friends produced several instances, and some, while 
he was secretary of state to KingYTiUtaKi. Has outward 
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regularity of life, his appearance of religion, and seem, 
ing zeal for the church, as they are an effect, so they are 
the excuse of that stiffness and formality with which his 
nature is fraught His adust complexion disposes him 
to rigour and severity, which his admirers palliate with 
the name of zeal. No man had ever a sincerer counte- 
nance, or more truly representing his mind and manners* 
He has some knowledge in the law, very amply suffi- 
cient to defend his property at least. A facility of utter- 
ance, descended to him from his father, and improved by 
a few sprinklings of literature, has brought himself, 
and some few admirers, into an opinion of his eloquence. 
He is every way inferior to his brother Guernsey, but 
chiefly in those talents which he most values and pretends 
to ; over whom, nevertheless, he preserves an ascendent. 
His great ambition was, to be the head of those who 
were called the church party ; and indeed, grave, solemn 
deportment and countenance, seconded by abundance of 
professions for their service, had given many of them an 
opinion of his veracity, which he interpreted as their 
sense of his judgment and wisdom ; and this mistake 
lasted till the time of his defection, of which it was 
partly the cause : but then it plainly appeared, that he 
had not credit to bring over one single proselyte, to keep 
himself in countenance. 

These lineaments, however imperfectly drawn, may 
help the reader's imagination to conceive what sort of 
persons those were, who had the boldness to encounter 
the queen and ministry, at the head of a great majority 
of the landed interest ; and this upon a point, where the 
quiet of her majesty's reign, the security, or at least the 
freedom, of her person, the lives of her most faithful 
friends, and the settling of the nation by a peace, were, 
in the consequences, deeply concerned. 

b 2 
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During the dominion of the late men in power, aoV 
dresses had been procured from both houses to the queen, 
representing their opinion, that no peace could be secure 
for Britain, while Spain or the West Indies remained in 
the possession of the Bourbon family. But her majesty, 
having, for reasons which have been often told to the 
world, and which will not soon be forgotten, called a new 
parliament, and chosen a new set of servants, began to 
view -things and persons in another light. She consi- 
dered the necessities of her people ; the distant prospect 
of a peace upon such an improbable condition, which 
was never mentioned or understood in the grand alli- 
ance ; the unequal burden she bore in the war, by the 
practices of the allies upon the corruption of some, whom* 
she most trusted, or perhaps by the practices of these 
, upon the allies ; and lastly, by the changes which death 
had brought about in the Austrian and Bourbon families. 
Upon all which motives, she was prevailed upon to re- 
ceive some overtures- from France, in behalf of herself 
and the whole confederacy. The several steps of this 
negotiation, from its first rise to the time I am now writ- 
ing, shall be related in another part of this history. Let 
it suffice for the present 1 to say, that such proposals were 
received from France, as were thought sufficient by our 
court, whereupon to appoint time and place for a general 
treaty; and soon after the opening of the session, the 
Bishop of Bristol,* lord privy seal, was despatched to 
Utrecht, where he and the Earl of Strafford were ap- 
pointed plenipotentiaries for the Queen of Great Britain. 
The managers of the discontented party, who, during 
the whole summer, had observed the motions of the court 
running fast toward a peace, began to gather up all their 

* Dr. John Robinson, Bishop of Bristol in 1710: lord privy seal io 
171 l r in the room of John Holies, Duke of Newcastle ; and in 171?; 
tramflated to tke tee of London. "N. 
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forces, in order to oppose her majesty's designs, when the 
parliament should meet. Their only strength was in the 
house of lords, where the queen had a very crazy ma- 
jority, made up by those whose hearts were in, the other 
interest; but whose fears, expectations, or immediate 
dependence, had hitherto kept them within bounds. 
There were two lords, upon whose abilities and influence, 
of a very different nature, the managers built their 
strongest hopes. The first was the Duke of Somerset, 
master of the horse. This duke, as well as his duchess, 
w^as in a good degree of favour with the queen, upon the 
score of some civilities and respects, her majesty had 
received from them, while she was princess. For some 
years after the revolution he never appeared at court, 
but was looked upon as a favourer of the abdicated fa- 
mily ; and it was the late Earl of Rochester who first 
presented him to King William. However, since the 
time he came into employment, which was toward the 
close of the last reign, he has been a constant zealous 
. member of the other party ; but never failed either in 
attendance or respect toward the queen's person; or, af 
most, only threatened sometimes, that he would serve ho 
longer, while such or such men were employed ; which, 
as things went then, was not reckoned any offence at all 
against duty or good behaviour. He had been much 
caressed and flattered by the Lords of the Junto, who 
sometimes went so far as to give him hopes of the crown, 
in reversion to his family, upon failure of the house of 
Hanover. All this worked so far upon his imagination, 
that he affected to appear the head of their party, to 
which his talents were no way proportioned ; for they 
soon grew weary of his indigested schemes, and his im- 
perious manner of obtruding them : they began to drop 
him at their meetings, or contradicted him with little 
ceremony, when he happened to be \5aere«> ^iVns&i \aa 
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haughty nature was not able to brook. Thus a mortal 
quarrel was kindled between him and the whole assembly 
of party leaders ; so that upon the queen's first inten- 
tion of changing her ministry, soon after the trial of Dr. 
Sacheverell, he appointed several meetings with Mr. 
Harley alone, in the most private manner, in places and 
at times least liable to suspicion. He employed all his 
credit with the queen, to drive on the removal of my 
Lord Godolphin, and the rest ; and in the council, treated 
the small remainder, who continued some time longer in 
their places, with all possible marks of hatred or disdain. 
But, when the question came for dissolving the parlia- 
ment, he stopped short; he had already satiated his re- 
sentments, which were not against things, but persons : 
he furiously opposed that counsel, and promised to un- 
dertake for the parliament himself. When the queen 
had declared her pleasure for the dissolution, he flew off 
in greater rage than ever; opposed the court in all 
elections, where he had influence or power ; and made 
Very humble advances to reconcile himself with the dis- 
carded lords, especially the Earl of Godolphin, who is 
reported to have treated him at Newmarket in a most 
contemptuous manner. But the sincerity of his repent- 
ance, which appeared manifestly in the first session of 
the new parliament, and the use he might be of by his 
own remaining credit, or rather that of his duchess, with 
the queen, at length begat a reconcilement. He still 
kept his employment, and place in the cabinet council ; 
but had never appeared there, from an avowed dislike of 
all persons and proceedings. It happened, about the 
end of summer, 1711, at Windsor, when the cabinet 
council was summoned, this duke, whether by direction 
from his teachers, or the instability of his nature, took a 
fancy to resume his place, and a chair was brought ac- 
cordtogly; upon which, Mr. Secretary St. JoVmt^Riae.d 
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to assist, and gave his reasons, " that he would never sit 
in council with a man, who had so often betrayed them, 
and was openly engaged with a faction, which endea- 
voured to obstruct all her majesty's measures. 9 ' 

Thus the council was put off to next day, and the 
duke made no farther attempts to be there. But, upon 
this incident, he declared open war against the minis- 
try ; and, from that time to the session, employed him- 
self in spiriting up several depending lords, to adhere to 
their friends, when an occasion should offer. The argu- 
ments he made use of were, " That those in power de- 
signed to make an ignominious and unsecure peace, with- 
out consulting the allies : That this could be no other- 
wise prevented, than by an address from the lords, to 
signify their opinion, that no peace could be honourable 
or secure, while Spain or the West Indies remained in 
any of the Bourbon family; upon which, several farther 
resolutions and inquiries would naturally follow : That 
the differences between the two houses, upon this point, 
must either be made up by the commons agreeing with 
the lords, or must end in a dissolution, which would be 
followed by a return of the old ministry ; who, by the 
force of money and management, could easily get an- 
other parliament to their wishes." He farther assured 
them boldly, " That the queen herself was at the bot- 
tom of this design, and had empowered him to desire 
their votes against the peace, as a point that would be 
for her service : and therefore they need not be in pain 
upon account of their pensions, or any farther marks of 
favour they expected." Thus by reviving the old arts, 
of using her majesty's authority against her person, he 
prevailed over some, who were not otherwise in a station 
of life to oppose the crown; and his proselytes may pre- 
tend to some share ofcpity, since he offete&tat wt w^- 
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meat his own example, who kept his place and favour, 
after all he had done to deserve the loss of both. 

The other lord, in whom the discontented managers 
placed much of their hopes, was the Earl of Nottingham, 
already mentioned; than whom no man ever appeared 
to hate them more, or to be move pleased at their falls 
partly, from his avowed principles, but chiefly, from the 
hppes he had of sharing in their spoils. But it fell out, 
that he was no way acceptable to the queen, or her new 
servants : these apprehended no little trouble and impe- 
diment to the public business, from his restless, talkative, 
overweening manner, if once he was suffered to have any 
part in affairs : and he stood- very ill with the court, 
having made a motion in the house of lords, and in her 
majesty's presence, " That the electoral prince of Han- 
over might be invited to reside in England ;" although 
lie had before declared to the queen, how much he was 
against that proposal, when it was first offered by the 
other party. However, some very considerable employ- 
ments had been given to his nearest relations ; and he 
liad one or two offers for himself, which he thought fit to 
refuse, as not equal to his merits and character • Upon 
the Earl of Rochester's decease, he conceived that the 
crown would hardly overlook him for president of the 
council, and deeply resented that disappointment. But 
the Duke of Newcastle, lord privy seal, dying some time 
after, he found that office was first designed for the Earl 
of Jersey, and, upon this lord's sudden death, was actu- 
ally disposed of to the Bishop of Bristol : by which he 
plainly saw, that the queen was determined against giv- 
ing him any opportunity of directing in affairs, or display- 
ing his eloquence in the cabinet council. He had now 
shaken off all remains of patience or temper ; and, from 
the contemplation of his own disappointments, fell, as it 
is natural, to find fault with the puVAic ma&^m^V raid 
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to assure his neighbours in the country, " that the nation 
was in imminent danger of being ruined.' 9 The discon* 
tente d lords were soon apprised of this great change ; 
and the Duke of Roxburgh,* the earl's son*in-low, was 
despatched to Burleigh on the Hill, to cultivate his pre- 
sent dispositions, and offer him whatever terms he pleas- 
ed to insist on. The earl immediately agreed to fall in 
with any measures, for distressing or destroying the mi- 
nistry : but, in order to preserve his reputation with the 
church party, and perhaps bring them over to his inte- 
rests, he proposed that a bill should be brought into the 
house of lords, for preventing occasional conformity, and 
be unanimously agreed to by all the peers of the low- 
church principle ; which would convince the world of 
their good intentions to the established religion, and 
that their oppositions to the court wholly proceeded from 
their care of the nation, and concern for its honour and 
safety. 

These preparations were public enough, and the mr* 
nisters had sufficient time to arm themselves ; but they 
seem to have acted, in this juncture, like men who trust* 
ed to the goodness of their cause, and the general incli- 
nations of the kingdom, rather than to those arts, which 
our corruptions have too often made necessary. Calcu- 
lations were indeed taken, by which it was computed, 
that there would be a majority of ten upon the side of 
the court ; I remember to have told my Lord Harcourt 
and Mr. Prior, that a majority of ten was only a majori- 
ty of five, because if their adversaries could bring off 
five, the number would be equal : and so it happened to 
prove; for the mistake lay, in counting upon the bare 

* John Ker, Earl of Roxburgh and Kelso, created Marquis of 
Beaumont and Cessford, and Duke of Roxburgh, April 27, 1707, 
was one of the sixteen peers in the first two pttWaxcrafa c& {&«& 
Britain. N. 
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promises of those, who were wholly in the interest of the 
old ministry, and were only kept in awe, by the fear of 
offending the crown, and losing their subsistence ; where- 
in the Duke of Somerset had given them full satisfaction. 

With these dispositions of both parties, and fears and 
hopes of the event, the parliament met upon the 7th of 
December, .1711. The queen's speech (excepting what 
related to supplies) was chiefly taken up, in telling both 
houses, what progress she had made towards a general 
peace, and her hopes of bringing it to a speedy conclu? 
sion. As soon as her majesty was withdrawn, the house 
of lords, in a committee, resolved upon an address of 
thanks; to which the Earl of Nottingham proposed an 
addition of the following clause : 

" And we do beg leave to represent it to your majes- 
ty, as the humble opinion and advice of this house, that 
no peace can be safe or honourable to Great Britain and 
Europe, if Spain and the West Indies are to be allotted 
to any branch of the house of Bourbon." 

He was seconded by the Earl of Scarborough ; and, 
after a debate of several hours, the question for the clause 
was carried, as I remember, by not above two voices. 
The next day, the house agreed with the committee. 
The depending lords (having taken fresh courage from 
their principals, aud some who professed themselves ve- 
ry humble servants to the present ministry, and enemies 
to the former) went along with the stream, pretending 
not to see the consequences that must visibly follow. 
The address was presented on the eleventh; to which 
her majesty's answer was short and dry. She distin- 
guished their thanks from the rest of the peace ; and, in 
return to Lord Nottingham's clause, said, " She should 
be sorry that any body could think she would not do her 
utmost to iecover Spain and the West Indies from the 
bouse of Bourbon. 9 * 
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Upon the 15th of December, the Earl of Nottingham 
likewise brought in the bill to prevent occasional confor- 
mity (although under a disguised title) which met with 
no opposition ; but was swallowed by those very lords, 
who always appeared with the utmost violence against 
the least advantage to the established church. 

But in the house of commons there appeared a very 
different spirit ; for, when one Mr. Robert Walpole of- 
fered a clause of the same nature with that of the Earl of 
Nottingham, it was rejected with contempt by a very 
great majority. Their address was in the most dutiful 
manner, approving of what her majesty had done toward 
a peace, and trusting entirely to her wisdom, in the fu- 
ture management of it. This address was presented to 
the queen a day before that of the lords, and received an 
answer distinguishedly gracious. But the other party 
was nowise discouraged by either answer ; which they 
looked upon as only matter of course, and the sense of 
the ministry, contrary to that of the queen. 

The parliament sat as long as the approaching festival 
would allow ; and upon the 22d, the land tax and occa- 
sional bills having received the royal assent, the house 
of commons adjourned to the 14th of January follow- 
ing : but the adjournment of the lords was only to the 
2d, the prevailing party there, being in haste to pursue 
the consequences of the Earl of Nottingham's clause, 
which they hoped would end in the ruin of the treasu- 
rer, and overthrow the ministry ; and therefore took the 
advantage of this interval, that they might not be dis* 
turbcd by the commons. 

When this address against any peace without Spain, 
Sic. was carried in the house of lords, it is not easy to 
describe the effects it had upon most men's passions. 
The partisans of the old ministry triumphed loudly, and 
without any reserve, as if the game mra ^Bossa w^» 
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The Earl of Wharton was observed in the house to 
smile, and put his hands to his neck, when any of the 
ministry were speaking, by which he would have it un- 
derstood that some heads were in danger. Parker, the 
chief justice, began already, with great zeal and offi- 
ciousness, to prosecute authors and printers of weekly 
and other papers, writ in defence of the administration : 
in short, joy and vengeance sat visible in every counte- 
nance of that party. 

On the other side, all well wishers to the queen, the 
church, or the peace, were equally dejected ; and the 
treasurer stood the foremost mark, both of his enemies 
fury, and the censure of his friends : among the latter, 
some imputed this fatal miscarriage, to his procrastinating 
nature ; others, to his unmeasurable public thrift. Both 
parties agreed, that a first minister, with very moderate 
skill in affairs, might easily have governed the event : 
and some began to doubt, whether the great fame of his 
abilities, acquired in other stations, were what he justly 
deserved. All this he knew well enough, and heard it 
with great phlegm ; neither did it make any alteration 
in his countenance or humour. He told Monsieur Buys, 
the Dutch envoy, two days before the parliament sat, 
" That he was sorry for what was likely to pass, because 
the States would be the first sufferers ; which he desired 
the envoy to remember." And to his nearest friends, 
who appeared in pain about the public or themselves, he 
only said, " That all would be well ;" and desired them 
not to be frighted. 

It was, I conceive, upon these motives, that the trea- 
surer advised her majesty to create twelve new lords,* 

* The new lords were, James Lord Compton, eldest son of the 

Earl of Northampton ; and Charles Lord Bruce, eldest son to tie 

Earl of Aylesford ; these two were called up by writ, December 28, ■ 

J711. Three days after, the following ten were created : George 

Henry (Lord Hay) Viicount DuppVm aud EaxV of KummA va Scot- 
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and thereby disable the sting of faction for the rest of 
her lifetime. This promotion was so ordered, that a 
third part, were of those, on whom, or their posterity, 
the peerage would naturally devolve ; and the rest were 
such, whose meiit, birth, and fortune, could admit of no 
exception. 

The adverse partyj being thus driven down by open 
force, had nothing left but to complain, which they 
loudly did : — " That it was a pernicious example set for 
ill princes to follow, who, by the same rule, might make 
at any time a hundred as well as twelve, and by these 
means become masters of the house of lords whenever 
they pleased ; which would be dangerous to our liber- 
ties." To this it was answered, " That ill princes sel- 
dom trouble themselves to look for precedents; that men 
of great estates will not be less fond of preserving their 
liberties, when they are created peers ; that in such a 
government as this, where the prince holds the balance 
between two great powers, the nobility and people, it is 
the very nature of his office to remove from one scale 
into the other, or sometimes put his own weight in the 
lightest, so as to bring both to an equilibrium : and lastly, 
that the other party had been above twenty years cor- 
rupting the nobility, with republican principles, which 
nothing but the royal prerogative could hinder from over- 
spreading Us." 

land, married to Mr. Harley's youngest daughter, Abigail, Baron 
Hay of Bedwarden, Herefordshire ; the Lord Viscount Windsor of 
Ireland, Baron Mountjoy of the Isle of Wight ; Henry Paget, Esq. 
(son to the Lord Paget) Baron Burton of Burton, Staffordshire ; Sir 
Thomas Mansell, Bart. Barou Man sell of M argam, Glamorganshire j 
Sir Thomas Willoughby, Baron Middleton of Middleton, Warwick- 
shire; Sir Thomas Trevor, Baron Trevor ofBromham, Bedfordshire ; 
George Granville, Esq. Baron Lansdown of Biddcford, Devonshire ; 
Samuel Masham, Esq. Baron Masham of Oates, Essex ; Thomas 
Foley, Esq. Baron Foley of Kidderminster, Worceaiexshv:* \ *jeA 
Allen Bathurst, Esq. Baron Bathurst of B*t&Mfaft,^«ttw&&»R*^' 
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The conformity bill abovementioned was prepared by 
the Earl of Nottingham, before the parliament met, and 
brought in at the same time with the clause against 
peace, according to the bargain made between him and 
his new friends. This, he hoped, would not only save 
his credit with the church party, but bring them over to 
his politics ; since they must needs be convinced, that 
instead of changing his own principles, he had prevailed 
on the greatest enemies to the established religion, to be 
the first movers in a law for the perpetual settlement of 
it Here it was worth observing, with what resignation 
the Junto Lords (as they were then called) were sub- 
mitted to, by their adherents and followers ; for it is 
well known, that the chief among the dissenting teachers 
in town, were consulted upon this affair ; and such argu- 
ments used, as had power to convince them, that no- 
thing could be of greater advantage to their cause, than 
the passing of this bill. I did indeed see a letter at 
that time from one of them, to a great man, complain- 
ing, " That they were betrayed and undone by their 
pretended friends ;" but they were in general very well 
satisfied, upon promises that this law should soon be re- 
pealed, and others more in their favour enacted, as soon 
as their friends should be re-established. 

But nothing seemed more extraordinary, than the 
event of this refined management, by which the Earl of 
Nottingham was so far from bringing over proselytes 
(wherein his abilities fell very short even of the Duke of 
Somerset's) or preserving the reputation of a firm church- 
man, that very few people did so much as imagine he 
had any such design ; only, when he brought in the 
bill, they conceived it was some wonderful deep reach 
of politics, which they could not comprehend ; however, 
they liked the thing ; and without troubling themselves 
about the persons ox motives from ^tarae \\.to&.> \V tad 
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a very speedy passage through both houses. It must be 
confessed, that some attempt of this nature wag much 
more necessary to the leaders of that party, than is gene- 
rally thought. The desire of power and revenge was 
common to them all ; but several among them were also 
conscious that they stood in need of protection ; whose 
safety was therefore concerned in the design of ruining 
the ministry, as well as their ambition. The Duke of 
Marlborough foresaw those examinations, which were 
afterwards made into some parts of his management, and 
was apprehensive of a great deal more ; that the parlia- 
ment would perhaps inquire into the particulars of the 
negotiation at the Hague, 1 700 ; for what ends, and by 
whose advice, the propositions of peace from France were 
rejected. Besides, he dreaded lest that mysterious po- 
licy might be laid open to the world, of desiring the 
queen to constitute him general for life, which was a very 
tender point, and would admit of much proof. It is true, 
indeed, that while the duke's affair was under the con- 
sideration of the house of commons, one of his creatures* 
(whether by direction or otherwise) assured the speaker, 
with a very serious countenance, " that the world was 
mistaken, in censuring his lord upon this article ; for it 
was the queen who pressed the duke to accept that com- 
mission ; and upon his humble refusal, conceived her 
first displeasure against him." How such a defence 
would have passed, if it had been offered in form, is 
easier to be conceived, than how any person iii his wits 
could have the confidence to affirm it ; which last it 
would indeed be hard to believe, if there were any room 
left for doubt. 

The Earl of Godolphin wanted protection, notwith- 
standing the act of general pardon, which had been pro- 

* Mr. Cragga, father to the secretary, t&. 
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cured by his credit, and was principally calculated for 
his own security. He knew that his long neglect of com- 
pelling the accomptants to pass their accompts, might be 
punished as a breach of trust. He had run the kingdom 
into immense debts, by taking up stores for the navy up- 
on a vast discount, without parliamentary security ; for 
which he could be able to plead neither law nor necessi- 
ty : and he had given way at least, to some proceedings, 
not very justifiable, in relation to remittances of money, 
wlfereby the public had suffered considerable losses. 
The barrier treaty sat heavy upon the Lord Town- 
shend's spirits, because, if it should be laid before the 
house of commons, whoever negotiated that affair, might 
be subject to the most severe animadversions : and the 
Earl of Wharton's administration in Ireland, was looked 
upon as a sufficient ground to impeach him, at least, for 
high crimes and misdemeanors. 

The managers in Holland were sufficiently apprised 
of all this ; and Monsieur Buys, their minister here, took 
care to cultivate that good correspondence between his 
masters and their English friends, which became two 
confederates pursuing the same end. 

This man had been formerly employed in England from 
that republic, and understood a little of our language. His 
proficiency in learning has been such, as to furnish now 
and then a Latin quotation, of which he is as liberal as- his 
stock will admit. His knowledge in government reaches no 
farther than that of his own country, by which he forms 
and cultivates matters of state for the rest of the world. 
His reasonings upon politics are with great prolusion at 
all meetings ; and he leaves the company with entire sa- 
tisfaction, that he has fully convinced them. He is well 
provided with that inferior sort of cunning, which is 
the growth of his country, of a standard with the genius 
of the people, and capable ofbe\ft£\x«x&fera& vato eve- 
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xj condition of life among them, from the boor to the 
burgomaster. He came into England with instructions, 
authorizing him to accommodate all differences, between 
her majesty and the States ; but, having first advised 
with the confederate lords, he assured the ministry, " He 
had powers to hear their proposals, but none to con- 
clude :" and having represented to his masters what had 
been told him by the adverse party, he prevailed with 
them to revoke his powers. He found the interest of 
those who withstood the court, would exactly fall in with 
the designs of the States; which were, to carry on the 
war as they could, at our expense ; and to see them- 
selves at the head of a treaty of peace, whenever they 
were disposed to apply to France, or to receive over- 
tures from thence. 

The emperor, upon many powerful reasons, was ut- 
terly averse from all counsels which aimed at putting an 
end to the war, without delivering him the whole do- 
minion of Spain. Nay, the elector of Hanover him- 
self, although presumptive heir to the crown of England, 
and obliged by all sorts of ties to cultivate her majesty's 
friendship, was so far deceived by misrepresentations 
from hence, that he seemed to suffer Monsieur Bothmar, 
his envoy here, to print and publish a memorial in Eng- 
lish, directly disapproving all her majesty's proceedings ; 
which memorial, as appears by the style and manner of 
it, was all drawn up, or at least digested, by some party 
pen on this side of the water. 

Cautious writers, in order to avoid offence or danger, 
and to preserve the respect ever due to foreign princes, 
do usually charge the wrong steps in a court, altogether 
upon the persons employed. But I should have taken 
a securer method, and have been wholly silent in this 
point, if I had not then conceived some hope, that tm 
electoral highness might possibly have been & &\w&%e\\& 
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the memorial of his resident : for, first, the manner of de- 
livering it to the secretary of state, was out of all form, 
and almost as extraordinary as the thing itself. Mon- 
sieur Bothmar, having obtained an hour of Mr. Secreta- 
ry St. John, talked much to him upon the subject of 
which that memorial consists; and upon going away, de- 
sired he might leave a paper with the secretary, which, 
he said, contained the substance of what he had been dis- 
coursing. This paper Mr. St John laid aside, among 
others of little consequence; and a few days after, saw a 
memorial in print, which he found, upon comparing, to 
be the same with what Bothmar had left. 

During this short recess of parliament, and upon the 
5th day of January, Prince Eugene of Savoy landed io 
England. Before he left his ship, he asked a person who 
came to meet him, " Whether the new lords were made, 
and what was their number ?" He was attended through 
the streets with a mighty rabble of people, to St. James's; 
where Mr. Secretary St. John introduced him to the 
queen, who received him with great civility. His arri- 
val had been long expected ; and the project of his jour- 
ney had as long been formed here, by the party leaders, 
in concert with Monsieur Buys and Monsieur Bothmar, 
the Dutch and Hanover envoys. This prince brought 
over credentials from the emperor, with offers to continue 
the war on a new foot, very advantageous to Britain : 
part of which, by her majesty's commands, Mr. St. John 
soon after produced to the house of commons; where 
they were rejected, not without some indignation, by a 
great majority* The emperor s proposals, as far as they 
related to Spain, were communicated to the house in the 
words following : 

" His imperial majesty judges that forty thousand men 

will be sufficient for this service ; and that ihe whole ex- 

pease of the war in Spain may mount, to feux millions of 
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crowns; toward which, his imperial majesty offers to 
make up the troops which he has io that country to 
thirty thousand men, and to take one million of crowns 
upon himself." 

On the other -side, the house of commons voted a 
third part of those four millions as a sufficient quota for 
her majesty toward that service : for it was supposed the 
emperor ought to bear the greatest proportion, in a point 
that so nearly concerned him : or at least, that Britain 
contributing one third, the other two might be paid by 
his imperial majesty and the States, as they could settle 
it between them. 

The design of Prince Eugene's journey was, to raise 
a spirit in the parliament and people for continuing the 
war ; for nothing was thought impossible to a prince of 
such high reputation in arms, in great favour with the 
emperor, and empowered to make such proposals from 
his master, as the ministry durst not reject. It appear* 
ed by an intercepted letter from Count Gallas, (formerly 
the emperor's envoy here) that the prince was wholly left 
to his liberty, -of making what offers he pleased in the 
emperor's name; for, if the parliament could once be 
brought to raise funds, and the war go on. the ministry 
here must be under a necessity of applying, and ex- 
pending those funds ; and the emperor could find after- 
wards twenty reasons and excuses, as he had hitherto 
done, for not furnishing his quota. Therefore Prince 
Eugene, for some time, kept himself within generals; 
until, being pressed to explain himself iqjtto that particu- 
lar of the war in Spain, which the house of Austria pre- 
tended to have most at heart, he made the offer above- 
mentioned, as a most extraordinary effort ; and so it 
was, considering how little they had ever done before, 
toward recovering that monarchy to themselves": but> 
shameful as these proposals were, few YxWeveA, ftifc ewv- 

VOL. VII. <* 
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peror would observe them; or, indeed, that he ever 
intended to spare so many men, as would make up an 
army, of thirty thousand men to be employed in Spain. 

Prince Eugene's* visit to his friends in England, con- 
tinued longer than was expected. He was every day 
entertained magnificently, by persons of quality of both 
parties. He went frequently to the treasurer, and some- 
times affected to do it in private. He visited the other 
ministers, and great officers of the court ; but on all otv 
casions, jmblicly owned the character and appellation of 
a whig ; and, in secret, held continual meetings with the 
Duke of Marlborough, and the other discontented lords, 
where M. Bothmar usually assisted. It is the great am- 
bition of this prince, to be perpetually engaged in war, 
without considering the cause or consequence; and to 
see himself at the head of an army, where only he can 
make any considerable figure. He is not without a na- 
tural tincture of that cruelty, sometimes charged upon the 
Italians ; and his being nursed in arms, has so far extin- 
guished pity and remorse, that he will at any time sacri- 
fice a thousand men's lives to a caprice of glory or re- 
venge. He had conceived an incurable hatred for the 
treasurer, as the person who principally opposed this in- 
satiable passion for war ; said, " He had hopes of others; 
but that the treasurer was tin mCchant diable, not to be 
tnoved." Therefore, since it was impossible for him or 

* " Prince I. ijr n**s character was so justly high, that all people 
or some weeks fs^* J **.bout the places where he was to be seen, to 

I ook on him ; I h^Ke honour to be admitted, at several times, to 
much discourse with him. His character is so universally known 
that I will say nothing of him but from what appeared to myself. 
He has a most unaffected modesty, and does scarcely bear the ac- 
knowledgments that all the world pay him. He decends to an easy 
equality with those with whom he converses ; and seem s to assume 
nothing to himself while he reasons with others. He was treated 
with great respect by both parties." Burnet, iv. 350.— This illustriou 

grner-dl wag born in 1663 : and died \prii \0, U3ft. AT, 
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his friends to compass their designs, while that minister 
continued at the head of affairs, he proposed an expedient, 
often practised by those of his country, " That the trea- 
surer (to use his own expression) should be taken off Ma 
negligence ; that this might be easily done, and pass for 
an effect of chance, if it were preceded by encouraging 
some proper people, to commit small riots in the night. 91 
And in several parts of the town, a crew of obscure rut 
fians were accordingly employed about that time, who 
probably exceeded their commission $ and, mixing them- 
selves with those disorderly people that often infest the 
streets at midnight, acted inhuman outrages on many per- 
sons, whom they cut and mangled in the face and arms, 
and other parts of the body, without any provocation. 
But an effectual stop was soon put to those enormities, 
which probably prevented the execution of the main de- 
sign. 

.- I am very sensible that such an imputation ought not 
to be charged upon any person whatsoever, upon slight 
grounds, or doubtful surmises ; and that those who think 
I am able to produce no better, will judge this passage 
to be fitter for a libel than a history. But, as the ac- 
count was given by moie than one person, who was at the 
meeting, so it was confirmed, past all contradiction, by 
several intercepted letters and papers : and it is most cer- 
tain that the rage of the defeated party, upon their fre- 
quent disappointments, was so far inflamed, as to make 
them capable of some counsels, yet more violent and des- 
perate than this; which, however, by the vigilance of 
those near the person of her majesty, were happily pre- 
vented. 

On the 30th day of December, 1 7 1 1 , the Dukeof Marl- 
borough was removed from all his employments, the 
Duke of Ormond succeeding him as general, both here 
and in Flanders. This proceeding of the cou?\. <^& tat 
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as it related to the Duke of Marlborough) was much cen- 
sured both at home and abroad, and by some, who did 
not wish ill to the present situation of affairs. There 
were few examples of a commander* being disgraced, 
after an uninterrupted course of success, for many years, 
against a formidable enemy, and this before a period 
was put to the war. Those who had least esteem for 
his valour and conduct, thought it not prudent to remove 
a general, whose troops were perpetually victorious 
while he was at their head ; because this had infused 
into his soldiers, an opinion that they, should always 
conquer, and into the enemy, that they should always be 
beaten ; than which nothing is to be held of greater mo- 
ment, either in the progress of a war, or upon the day of 
battle : and I have good grounds to affirm, that, these 
reasons had sufficient weight with the queen and minis- 
try, to have kept the Duke of Marlborough in his post, 
if a way could have been found out, to have done it 
with any assurance of safety to the nation. It is the 
misfortune of- princes, that the effects of their displeasure, 
make usually much more noise than the causes. Thus, 
the sound of the duke's fall, was heard farther than many 
of the reasons whicli made it necessary ; whereof, though 
some were visible enough, yet others lay more in the 
dark. Upon the duke's last return from Flanders, he 
had fixed his arrivalf to town (whether by accideuj or 
otherwise) upou the 17th of November, called Queen 
Elizabeth's day ; when great numbers of his creatures 
and admirers had thought fit to revive an old ceremony 
among the rabble, of burning the pope in effigy ; for 
the performance of which with more solemnity, they 
had made extraordinary preparations. From the seve- 
ral circumstances of the expense of this intended pa- 

* It should hr, * of a commander's being disgraced,' &c. S. 
r Arriyal to a place, is not English ; it should he arrival at. S. 
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geantry, and of the persons who promoted it, the court, 
apprehensive of a design to inflame the common people, 
thought fit to order, that the several figures should be 
seized as popish trinkets ; and guards were ordered to 
patrole, For preventing any tumultuous assemblies. 
Whether this frolic were only intended for an affront to 
the court, or whether it had a deeper meaning, I must 
leave undetermined. The duke, in his own nature, is 
not much turned to be popular ; and in his flourishing 
times, whenever he came back to England upon the 
close of a campaign, he rather affected to avoid any con- 
course of the mobile, if they had been disposed to attend 
him : therefore, so very contrary a proceeding at this 
juncture, made it suspected as if he had a design to have 
placed himself at their head. " Fiance," " Popery " 
" The Pretender," u Peace without Spain," were the 
words to be given about at this mock parade; and if 
what was confidently asserted be true, that a report was 
to have been spread at the same time of the queen's 
death, no man can tell what might have been the event. 
But this attempt, to whatever purposes intended, prov- 
ing wholly abortive, by the vigilance of those in power, 
the duke's arrival was without any noise or consequence ; 
and upon consulting witti his friends, he soon fell in with 
their new scheme for preventing the peace. It was be- 
lieved by many persons, that the ministers might with 
little difficulty have brought him over, if they had pleas- 
ed to make a trial ; for, as he would probably have ac- 
cepted any terms, to continue in a station of such prodi- 
gious profit, so there was sufficient room to work upon 
his fears, of which he is seldom unprovided (I mean only 
in his political capacity) and this infirmity very much 
increased by his unmeasurable possessions, which have 
rendered him, ipsique onerique timeritcm. "BwV reason 
as well as the event, proved this to be a toiaVakfe •• fat ^ 
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ministers, being determined to bring the war to as speed y 
an issue as the honour and safety of their country would 
permit, could not possibly recompense the duke, for the 
mighty incomes he held by the continuance of it. Then, 
the other party had calculated their numbers ; and by 
the accession of the Earl of Nottingham, whose example 
they hoped would have man)' followers, and the successful 
solicitations of the Duke of Somerset, found they were 
aire of a majority in the house of lords: so that, in this 
view of circumstances, the Duke of Marlborough thought 
he acted with security, as well as advantage. He there- 
fore boldly fell, with his whole weight, into the design of 
ruining the ministry, at the expense of his duty to his 
sovereign, and the welfare of his country, after the 
mighty obligations he had received from both. Whig 
and Toby were now no longer the dispute ; but the 
Queen, or the Duke of Marlborough. He was at 
the head of all the cabals and consults with Bothmar, 
Buys, and the discontented lords. He forgot that go- 
vernment of his passion, for which his admirers used to 
celebrate him ; fell into all the impotences of anger and 
violence, upon every party debate , so that the queen 
found herself under a necessity, either, on the one side, 
to sacrifice those friends, who had ventured their Uvea 
in rescuing her out of the power of some, whose former 
treatment she had little reason to be fond of; to put an 
*nd to the progress she had made towards a peace, and 
dissolve her parliament ; or, on the other side, by re- 
moving one person from so great a trust, to get clear of all 
her difficulties at once. Her majesty therefore deter- 
mined upon the latter, as the shorter and safer course; 
and, during the recess at Christmas, sent the duke a let- 
ter, to tell him she bad no farther occasion for his 
service* 
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There has not perhaps in the present age, been a 
clearer instance, to show the instability of greatness, 
-which is not founded upon virtue ; and it may be an in- 
struction to princes, who are well in the hearts of their 
people, that the overgrown power of any particular per* 
son, although supported by exorbitant wealth, can, by a 
little resolution, be reduced in a moment, without any 
dangerous consequences. This lord, who was beyond 
all comparison the greatest subject in Christendom, found 
his power, credit, and influence, crumble away on a 
sudden ; and except a few friends or followers by incli- 
nation, the rest dropped off in course. From directing 
in some manner the affairs of Europe, he descended to be 
a member of a faction, and with little distinction even 
there : that virtue of subduing his resentments, for which 
be was so famed when he had little or no occasion to 
exert it, having now wholly forsaken him, when be stood 
most in need of its assistance; and, upon trial, was 
found unable to bear a reverse of fortune, giving way to 
rage, impatience, envy, and discontent. 
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The house of Lords met upon the 2d day of January, 
according to their adjournment; but, before they could 
proceed to business, the twelve new created peers were, 
in the usual form, admitted to their seats in that assembly ; 
"who, by their numbers, turned the balance on the side of 
the ccurt, and voted an adjournment to the same day 
with the commons. Upon the 14th of January, the two 
houses met : but the queen, who intended to be there in 
person, sent a message, to inform them, " That she was 
prevented by a sudden return of the gout ; and to desire 
they would adjourn for three days longer, when her ma- 
jesty hoped she should be able to speak to them." How- 
ever, her indisposition still continuing, Mr. Secretary St. 
John brought another message to the house of commons 
from the queen, containing the substance of what she in- 
tended to have spoken : " That she could now tell them, 
her plenipotentiaries were arrived at Utrecht; had be- 
guo, in pursuance of her instruction lo c&\iwiV\X\^w»k 
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proper ways of procuring a just satisfaction to all powers 
in alliance with her, according to their several treaties, 
and particularly with relation to Spain and the West 
Indies : That she promised to communicate to them the 
conditions of peace, before the same should be conclud- 
ed : That the world would now see how groundless these 
reports were, and without the least colour, that a sepa- 
rate peace had been treated : That her ministers were 
directed to propose, that a day might be fixed for the 
finishing, as was done, for the commencement, of this 
treaty ; and that in the mean time, all preparations were 
hastening for an early campaign," &c. 

Her majesty's endeavours toward this great work; 
having been in such a forwardness at the time that her 
message was sent, I shall here, as in the most proper 
place, relate the several steps, by which the intercourse 
between the courts of France and Britain, was begun 
and carried on. 

The Marquis de Torcy, sent by the most christian 
king to the Hague, had there, in the year 1 709, made 
very advantageous offers to the allies, in his master's 
name ; which our ministers, as well as those of the States, 
thought fit to refuse; and advanced other proposals in 
their stead ; but of such a nature as no prince could digest, 
who did not lie at the immediate mercy of his enemies. 
It was demanded, among other things, " That the French 
king should employ his own troops, in conjunction with 
those of the allies, to drive his grandson out of Spain.'* 
The proposers knew very well, that the enemy would . 
never consent to this ; and if it were possible they could 
at first have any such hopes, Mods, de Torcy assured 
them to the contrary, in a manner which might well 
be believed ; for, when the British and Dutch plenipo- 
tentiaries were drawing up their demands \\\<^ ta&t*& 
that minister to assist them m the style *&& espeatafeY 
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which he very readily did, and made use of the strongest 
words he could find to please them. He then insisted to 
Icnow their last resolution, whether these were the lowest 
terms the allies would accept : and having received a 
determinate answer in the affirmative, he spoke to this 
effect : 

" That he thanked them heartily, for giving him the 
jiappiest day he had ever seen in his life : That in per- 
fect obedience to his master, he had made concessions, 
in his own opinion, highly derogatory to the king's ho- 
nour and interest : That he had not concealed the dif- 
ficulties of his court, or the discontents of his country, 
by a long and unsuccessful war, which could only justi- 
fy the large offers he had been empowered to make : 
That the conditions of peace, now delivered into his 
bands by the allies, would raise a new spirit in the na- 
tion, and remove the greatest difficulty the court lay un- 
der; putting it in his master's power, to convince all his 
subjects, how earnestly his majesty desired to ease them 
from the burden of the war; but that his enemies would 
aot accept of any terms, which could consist either with 
their safety, or his honour. Mons. de Torcy assured the 
pensionary, in the strongest manner, and bid him count 
upon it, that the king his master would never sign those 
articles," 

It soon appeared that the Marquis de Torcy's predic- 
tions were true: for, upon delivering to his master the 
last resolutions of the allies, that prince took care to pub- 
lish them all over his kingdom, as an appeal to his sub- 
jects, against the unreasonableness and injustice of his 
enemies : which proceeding effectually answered the ut- 
most he intended by it : for the French nation, extreme- 
ly jealous of their monarch's glory, made universal offers. 
of their lives and fortunes, rather than submit to such ig- 
nominioua terms; and the dcr^, iii v 8 *^^^ V® 8 ^ 
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«d to give tho king their consecrated plate, toward con- 
tinuing the war. Thus that mighty kingdom (general- 
\j thought to be wholly exhausted of its wealth) when 
driven to a necessity by the imprudence of the allies, or 
by the corruption of particular men who influenced their 
councils, recovered strength enough to support itself, for 
three following campaigns ; and in the last, by the fatal 
blindness or obstinacy of the Dutch (venturing to act 
without the assistance of Britain, which they had shame- 
fully abandoned) was an overmatch for the whole con- 
federate army. 

Those who in order to defend the proceedings of the 
allies, have given an account of this negotiation, do whol- 
ly omit the circumstance I have now related ; and ex- 
press the zeal of, the British and Dutch ministers for a 
peace, by informing us how frequently they sent after 
Mons. de Torcy and Mons. Rouille, for a farther con- 
ference. But in the mean time, Mr. Horatio Walpole, 
secretary to the queen's plenipotentiaries, was despatch- 
ed over hither, to have those abortive articles signed and 
ratified by her majesty at a venture ; which was accord- 
Ij done : a piece of management altogether absurd, and 
without example; contrived only to deceive our people 
into a belief that a peacerwas intended, and to show what 
great things the ministry designed to do. 

But, this hope expiring, upon the news that France 
bad refused to sign those articles, all was resolved by 
recourse to the old topic of the French perfidiousness. 
We loaded them plentifully with ignominious appella- 
tions : " they were a nation never to be trusted. 9 ' The 
parliament cheerfully continued their supplies, and the 
war went on. The winter following began the second 
and last session of the preceding parliament, noted for 
the trial of Dr. Sacbeverell, and the ©xca&waa <3m&Skj 
given to the people, to discover and «£tt tiafcVx $bsjw*- 
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tions, very opposite to the designs of those who were 
then in power. In the summer of 1710, ensued a gra- 
dual change of the ministry; and in the beginning of 
that winter the present parliament was called. 

The King of France, whose real interests made him 
sincerely desirous of any tolerable peace, found it impos- 
sible to treat upon equal conditions, with either of the two 
maritime powers engaged against him, because of the pre- 
valency of factions in both; who acted in concert to their 
mutual private advantage, although directly against the 
general dispositions of the people in either, as well as 
against their several mixims of government. But, upon 
*he great turn of affairs and councils here in England, 
the new parliament and ministers, acting from other mo- 
tives, and upon other principles, that prince hoped an op- 
portunity might arise, of resuming his endeavours to- 
ward a peace. 

There was at this time in England a French ecclesias- 
tic, called the Abbe Gualtier,* who had resided several 
years in London, under the protection of some foreign 
ministers, in whose families he used, upon occasion, to 
exercise his function of a priest. After the battle of 
Blenheim, this gentleman w r ent down to Nottingham, 
where several French prisoners of quality were kept; to 
whom he rendered thos% offices of civility, suitable to 
persons in their condition, which upon their return to 
France, they reported to his advantage. Among the rest, 
the Chevalier de Croissy told his brother, the Marquis dc 
Torcy, tt That, whenever the French court would t have 
a mind to make overtures of peace with England, Mon- 

* Abbe Gualtier was the son of a tradesman at St. Germain, and 
was known to be a French emissary, though he had been suffered to 
remain in England, under the protection of Count G alias, during the 
war. N, 
t Would hiV€amindr-m^\%\AX^ ^ 
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siear Gualtier might be very usefully employed, in hand- 
ing them to the ministers here." This was no farther 
thought of at present. In the mean time the war went 
on ; and the conferences at the Hague, and Gertruyden- 
berg, miscarried, by the allies insisting upon such de- 
mands, as they neither expected, nor perhaps desired 
should be granted. 

Some time in July, 1710, Mons. Gualtier received a 
letter from the Marquis de Torcy, signifying, " N That, a 
report being spread of her majesty's intentions to change 
her ministry, to take Mr. Harley into her councils, and 
to dissolve her parliament, the most christian king 
thought it might be now a favourable conjuncture to 
offer new proposals of a treaty." Mons. Gualtier was 
therefore directed to apply himself, in the marquis's 
name, either to the Duke of Shrewsbury, the Earl of 
Jersey, or Mr. Harley ; and iuform the French court 
how such a proposition would be relished. Gualtier 
chose to deliver his message to the second of those, who 
had been ambassador from the late king to France. 
But the earl excused himself from entering into particu- 
lars with a stranger, and a private person, who had no 
authority for what he said, more than a letter from 
Mons* de Torcy. Gualtier offered to procure another 
from that minister to the earl himself; and did so, in a 
month after ; but obtained no answer till December fol- 
lowing, when the queen had made all necessary changes, 
and summoned a free parliament to her wishes. About 
the beginning of January, the abbe (after having pro- 
cured his dismission from Count Gallas, the emperor's 
envoy, at that time his protector) was sent to Paris, to 
inform Mons. do Torcy, " That her majesty would be 
willing his master should resume the treaty with H6l- 
land, provided the demands of England might be previ- 
usly granted." Gualtier came back altev &^wsy\.s\.vj * 
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with a return to his message, " That the Dutch had 
used the most christian king and his ministers in such 8; 
manner, both at the Hague and Gertruydenberg, as made 
that prince resolve not to expose himself any more to the 
like treatment; that he therefore chose to address him* 
self to England, and was ready to make whatever offers 
her majesty could reasonably expect, for the advantage 
of her own kingdoms, and the satisfaction of her allies." 

After this message had been duly considered by the 
queen and her ministers, Mods. Gualtier was despatched 
a second time to France, about the beginning of March, 
1710-11, with an answer to the following purpose: 
" That since France had their particular reasons for not 
beginning again to treat with Holland, England was 
willing to remove that difficulty, and proposed it should 
be done in this manner : That France should send over 
hither the propositions for a treaty, which should be 
transmitted by England to Holland, to be jointly treated 
on that side of the water ; but it was to be understood, 
that the same proposition formerly offered to Holland, 
was to be made to England, or one not less advanta- 
geous to the allies : for although England would enter 
most sincerely into such a treaty, and show in the course 
of it the clearness of their intentions ; yet they could 
not with honour, entertain a less beneficial proposal, 
than what was offered to the States. 9 ' 

That prince, as well as his minister Mous. de Torcy, 
either felt, or affected, so much resentment of the usage 
the latter had met at the Hague and Gertruydenberg, 
that they appeared fully determined against making any 
application to the States, where the same persons coo- 
tinned still in power, of whose treatment they so heavily 
complained. They seemed altogether to distrust the 
inclination of that republic toward a peace ; but, at the 
same time, showed a mighty rom^lwsnacft to the English 
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nation, and a desire to have her majesty at the head of 
a treaty. This appears by the first overture in form 
sent from that kingdom, and signed by Moos, de Torcy, 
on the 22d of April, N. S. 1711, to the following 
effect : 

" That, as it could not be doubted but the king was 
in a condition of continuing the war with honour, so it 
could not be looked do as a mark of weakness in his 
majesty, to break the silence he had kept, since the 
conferences at Gertruydenbeig, and that before the 
opening of the campaign, he now gives farther proof of 
the desire he always had, to procure the repose of Eu- 
rope. But, after what he has found, by experience, of 
the sentiments of those persons who now govern the re- 
public of Holland, and of their industry in rendering all 
negotiations without effect, his majesty will, for the public 
good, offer to the English nation those propositions 
which he thinks fit to make, for terminating the war, 
and for settling the tranquillity of Europe upon a solid 
foundation. It is with this view that he offers to enter 
into a treaty of peace, founded on the following con- 
ditions : 

" First. The English nation shall have real .securities 
for carrying on their trade in Spain, the Indies, and 
ports of the Mediterranean. 

" Secondly. The king will consent to 4orm a suffi- 
cient barrier in the Low Countries, for the security of 
the republic of Holland ; and this barrier shall be such 
as England shall agree upon and approve ; his majesty 
promising, at the same time, entire liberty and security 
to the trade of die Dutch. 

" Thirdly. All reasonable methods shall be thought 
o£ with sincerity and truth, for giving satisfaction to the 
allies of England and Holland. 

44 Fourth!;-. Whereas the affairs of the Tfcvn^ dt^v*^ 
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are in so good a condition, as to furnish new expedients, 
for putting an end to the disputes about that monarchy, 
and for settling it to the satisfaction of the several par- 
ties concerned, all sincere endeavours shall be used, fo* 
surmounting the difficulties arisen upon this occasion \ 
and the trade and interest of all parties engaged in the 
present war shall be secured. 

" Fifthly. The conferences, in order to treat of a peace 
upon these conditions, shall be immediately opened ; and 
the plenipotentiaries whom the king shall name to assist 
thereat, shall treat with those of England and Holland, 
either alone, or in conjunction with those of their allies, 
as England shall choose. 

" Sixthly. His majesty proposes the town of Aix la 
Chapelle, or Liege, for the place where the plenipoten- 
tiaries shall assemble; leaving the choice likewise to 
England, of either of the said towns, wherein to treat of 
a general peace." 

These overtures, although expressing much confidence 
in the ministry here, great deference to the queen, and 
displeasure against the Dutch, were immediately trans- 
mitted by her majesty's command to her ambassador in 
Holland, with orders that they should be communicated 
to the pensionary. The Abbe* Gualtier was desired to 
signify this proceeding to the Marquis de Torcy 5 at the 
same time to let that minister understand, " that some of 
the above articles ought to be explained." The Lord 
Raby, now Earl of Strafford, was directed to tell the pen- 
sionary, " That her majesty, being resolved, in making 
peace, as in making war, to act in perfect concert with 
the States, would not lose a moment in transmitting to 
him a paper of this importance : That the queen ear- 
nestly desired, that the secret might be kept among as 
few as possible; and that she hoped the pensionary 
would advise upon ttris occasion Vvtifc tvq \^r*ou what- 
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«Eoevcr, except such, as by the constitution of that go- 
vernment, sue unavoidably necessary : That the terms 
of the several propositions were indeed too general; 
but, however, they contained an offer to treat : And that, 
although there appeared an air of complaisance to Eng- 
land, through the whole paper, and the contrary to Hol- 
land, fct this could have no ill consequence, as long as 
the queen and the States took care to understand each 
other, and to act with as little reserve, as became two 
powers so nearly allied in interest ; which rule, on the 
part of Britain, should be inviolably observed." It was 
signified likewise to the pensionary, " That the Duke 
of Marlborough had no communication of this affair from 
England ; and that it was supposed he would have none 
from the Hague." 

After these proposals had been considered in Holland 
the ambassador was directed to send back the opinion of 
the Dutch ministers upon them. - The court here was 
indeed apprehensive, that the pensionary would be 
alarmed at the whole frame of Monsieur de Torcy's 
paper, and particularly at these expressions, " That the 
English shall have real securities for their trade, &c. ; 
and that the barrier for the States-general shall be such 
as England shall agree upon and approve." It was na- 
tural to think, that the fear which the Dutch would con- 
ceive, of our obtaining advantageous terms for Britain, 
might put them upon trying underhand for themselves, 
and endeavouring to overreach us in the management of 
the peace, as they had hitherto done in that of the war : 
the ambassador was therefore cautioned to be very 
watchful, in discovering any workings, which might 
tend that way. 

When the Lord Raby was first sent to the Hague, the - 
Duke of Marlborough and Lord Townshend had., fat 
very obvious reasons, used their Utmost ettfa&NWK&> ta 
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involve him ill as many difficulties as they could ; upon 
which, and other accounts needless to mention, it was 
thought proper that his grace, then in Flanders, should 
not be let into the secret of this affair. 

l*he proposal of Aix or Liege, for a place of treaty, 
was only a farther mark of their old discontent against 
Holland, to show they would not name any town which 
belonged to the States. 

The pensionary, having consulted those who had been 
formerly employed in the negotiations of peace, and en* 
joined them the utmost secrecy, to avoid the jealousy of 
the foreign ministers there, desired the ambassador to re- 
turn her majesty thanks, for the obliging manner of 
communicating the French overtures, for the confidence 
she placed in the States, and for her promise of making 
no step toward a peace, but in concert with them ; as- 
i$ring her of the like on their part : " That although 
the States endeavoured to hide it from the enemy, they 
were as weary of the war as we ; and very heartily de- 
sirous of a good and lasting peace, as well as ready to 
join in any method which her majesty should think pro- 
per to obtain it : That the States looked upon these pro- 
positions as very dark and general ;> and they observed 
how the enemy would create jealousies between the 
queen, their republic, and the other allies; but they 
were satisfied it would have no effect, and relied entirely 
on the justness and prudence of her majesty, who, they 
doubted not, would make the French explain themselves 
more particularly in the several points of their propo- 
sals, and send a plan of the particular conditions, where- 
upon they would make a peace ; after which, the States 
would be ready, either to join with her majesty, or to 
make their objections ; and were prepared to bring with 
t)tem all the facility imaginable, toward promoting sf> 
good a irork." 
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This is the sum of the verbal answer made by the 
pensionary, upon communicating to him the French pro- 
posals : and I have chosen to set it down, rather than 
transcribe the other given to the ambassador some days 
after ; which was more in form, and to the same purpose, 
but shorter, and in my opinion not so well discovering 
the true disposition of the Dutch ministers : for, after the 
queen had transmitted the French overtures to Holland, 
*nd the States found her majesty was bent in earnest 
upon the thoughts of a peace, they began to cast about 
how to get the negotiation into their own hands. They 
kn^w that whatever power received the first proposals, 
would be wise enough to stipulate something for them- 
selves; as they had done in their own case, both at the 
Hague and Gertruydenberg, where they carved as they 
pleased, without any regard to the interests of their 
nearest allies. For this reason, while they endeavoured 
to amuse the British court with expostulations upon the 
several preliminaries sent from France, Monsieur Fete- 
cum, a forward meddling agent of Holstein, who had 
resided some years in Holland, negotiated with Heinsius 
the grand pensionary, as well as with Vanderdussen and 
Buys, about restoring the conferences between France 
and that republic, broken off in Gertruydenberg ; pur- 
suant to which, about the end of May, N. S, .1711, Pe- 
tecum wrote to the Marquis de Torcy, with the privity 
of the pensionary, and probably of the other two. The 
substance of his letter was, to inform the marquis, " That 
things might easily be disposed, so as to settle a corres- 
pondence between that crown and the republic, in order 
to renew the treaty of peace : That this could be done 
with the greater secrecy, because Monsieur Heinsius, 
by virtue of his oath as pensionary, might keep any affair 
private as long as he thought necessary) a&d m*wsfc. 
obliged to communicate it until he believed \&ta&Ntere. 
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ripe ; and as long as he concealed it from his masters, 
be was not bound to discover it, either to the ministers 
of the emperor, or those of her British majesty : That 
since England thought it proper for King Charles to 
continue the whole campaign in Catalonia (though he 
should be chosen emperor) in order to support the war 
in Spain, it was necessary for France to treat in the 
most secret manner with the States, who were not now, 
so violently as formerly, against having Philip on the 
Spanish throne, upon certain conditions for securing 
their trade ; but were jealous of England's design, to for- 
tify some trading towns in Spain for themselves : That 
Heinsius extremely desired to get out of the war, for 
some reasons which he (Petecum) was not permitted to 
tell ; and that Vanderdussen and Buys were impatient 
to have the negotiations with France once more set on 
foot ; which if Monsieur Torcy thought fit to con- 
sent to, Petecum engaged that the States would deter- 
mine to settle the preliminaries in the midway between 
Paris and the Hague, with whatever ministers the most 
christian king should please to employ." 

Monsieur Torcy refused this overture; and in his 
answer to Monsieur Petecum, assigned for the reason, 
the treatment his master's former proposals had met with 
at the Hague and Gertruj denberg, from the ministers of 
Holland. Britain and Holland seemed pretty well 
agreed, that those proposals were too loose and imper- 
fect to be a foundation for entering upon a general 
treaty ; and Monsieur Gualtier was desired to signify 
to the French court, " That it was expected they 
should explain themselves more particularly on the se- 
veral articles." 

But in the mean time, the queen was firmly resolved 

that the interests of her own kingdoms should not be 

neglected at this juncture as tiiey \hA fann&fty Vkim 
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been, while the Dutch were principal managers of a ne- 
gotiation with France. Her majesty had given fre- 
quent and early notice to the States, of the general dis- 
position of her people toward a peace, of her own ina- 
bility to continue the war upon the old foot, under the 
disadvantage of unequal quotas, and the universal back- 
wardness of her allies. She had likewise informed them 
of several advances made to her on the side of France : 
which she had refused to hearken to, till she had con- 
sulted with those her good friends and confederates, and 
heard their opinion on that subject. But the Dutch, 
who apprehended nothing more thou to see Britain at 
the head of a treaty, were backward and sullen, disliked 
all proposals by the queen's intervention, and said, " It 
was a piece of artifice in France to divide the allies." 
Besides, they knew the ministry was young ; and the 
opposite faction had given them assurances, " That the 
people of England would never endure a peace without 
Spain, nor the men in power dare to attempt it, after the 
resolutions of one house of parliament to the contrary." 
But, in the midst of this unwillingness to receive any 
overtures from France by the queen's hand, the Dutch 
ministers were actually engaged in a correspondence 
with that court ; where they urged our inability to begin 
a treaty, by reason of those factions which themselves 
had inflamed ; and were ready to commence a negotia- 
tion upon much easier terms than what they supposed we 
demanded. For, not to mention the Duke of Lorrain's 
interposition in behalf of Holland, which France abso- 
lutely refused to accept ; the letters sent from the Dutch 
to that court were shown some months after to a British 
minister there, which gave much weight to Monsieur dc 
Torcy's insinuations, " That he knew where to meet 
with more compliance, if the necessity of affairs should 
force hip to it by our refusal" And t\\ft \\As\\cfc ^ 
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the States against our entertaining that correspondence, 
was only because they knew theirs -would never be ac- 
cepted, at least till ours were thrown off. 

The queen, sensible of all this, resolved to provide for 
her own kingdoms; and having therefore prepared such 
demands for her principal allies as might be a ground for 
proceeding to a general treaty, without pretending to 
adjust their several interests ; she resolved to stipulate 
in a particular manner the advantage of Britain. The 
following preliminary demands were accordingly drawn 
up, in order to be transmitted to France : 

" Great Britain will not enter into any negotiation of 
peace, otherwise than upon these conditions obtained be- 
forehand. 

" That the union of the two crowns of France and Spain 
shall be prevented : That satisfaction shall be given to 
all the allies, and trade settled and maintained. 

"If France be disposed to treat upon this view, it is. 
not to be doubted that the following propositions will be 
found reasonable : 

" A barrier shall be formed in the Low Countries for. 
the States General ; and their trade shall be secured. 

" A barrier likewise shall be formed for the Empire. 

" The pretensions of all the allies, founded upon for- 
mer treaties, shall be regulated and determined to their* 
general satisfaction. 

" In order to make a more equal balance of power in 
Italy, the dominions and territories, which in the begin* 
ning of the present war belonged to the Duke of Savoy, 
and are now in the possession of France, shall be restor- 
ed to his royal highness; and such other places in Italy 
shall be yielded to him, as will be found necessary and 
agreeable to the sense of former treaties made with thin 
priace. 
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a As to Great Britain in particular, the succession to 
(he crown of the kingdoms, according to the present 
establishment, shall be acknowledged. 

" A new treaty of commerce between Great Britain 
and France shall be made, after the most just and rea- 
sonable manner* 

" Dunkirk shall be demolished. 

" Gibraltar and Port-Mahon, shall remain in the hands 
of the present possessors. 

M The English shall have the assiento in the same man- 
ner the French now enjoy it; and such places in the Spa- 
nish West Indies shall be assigned to those concerned in 
this traffic, for the refreshment and sale of their negroes, 
as shall be found necessary and convenient. 

" All advantages, rights, and privileges, already grant- 
ed, and which may hereafter be granted, by Spain, to 
the subjects of France, or to any other nation whatsoever, 
shall be equally granted to the subjects of Great Britain. 

" And, for better securing the British trade in the 
Spanish West Indies, certain places to be named in the 
treaty of peace, shall be put into possession of the Eng>- 
lish. 

" Newfoundland, with the Bay and Straits of Hudson, 
shall be entirely restored to the English; and Great 
Britain aud France shall severally keep and possess all 
those countries and territories in North America, which 
each of the said nations shall be in possession of at thee* 
time when the ratification of this treaty shall be pub- 
lished in those parts of the world. 

" These demands, and all other proceedings between 
Great Britain and France, shall be kept inviolably se- 
cret, until they are published by the mutual consent of 
both parties." 

The last article was not only intended for avoiding, if 
possible, the jealous}^ of the Dutch, but to ^wicd*. ^ 
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clamours of the abettors here at home ; who, under the pre- 
tended fears of our doing injustice to the Dutch, by act- 
ing without the privity of that republic, in order to make 
a separate peace, would be ready to drive on the worst 
designs against the queen and ministry, in order to re- 
cover the power they had lost 

In June, 1711, Mr. Prior, a person of great distinc- 
tion, not only on account of his wit, but for his abilities 
in the management of affairs, and who had been former* 
ly employed at the French court, was despatched thither 
by her majesty with the foregoing demands. This gentle- 
man was received at Versailles with great civility. The 
king declared, w That no proceeding in order to a general 
treaty would be so agreeable to him, as by the interven- 
tion of England ; and that his majesty, being desirous to 
contribute with ail his power toward the repose of Eu- 
rope, did answer to the demands which had been made. 

" That he would consent freely and sincerely to all 
just and reasonable methods for hindering the crowns of 
France and Spain from being ever united under the same 
prince : his majesty being persuaded that such an ex- 
cess of power would be as contrary to the general good 
and repose of Europe, as it was opposite to the will of 
the late catholic king Charles the Second." He said, 
his intention was, that all parties in the present war 
should find their reasonable satisfaction in the intended 
treaty of peace ,- and that trade should be settled and 
maintained for the future, to the advantage of those na- 
tions which formerly possessed it. 

" That as the king will exactly observe the conditions 
of peace, whenever it shall be concluded ; and as the 
object he proposes to himself is, to secure the frontiers 
of his own kingdom, without giving any sort of disturb- 
ance to his neighbours ; he promises to agree, that by 
the future treaty of peace, the Dutch d&Yl be \nit into 
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possession of all such fortified places as shall be specified 
in the said treaty, to serve for a barrier to that republic 
against all attempts on the side of France. He engages 
likewise, to give all necessary securities for removing the 
jealousies raised among the German princes of his ma- 
jesty's designs. 

" That when the conferences in order to a general 
treaty shall be formed, all the pretensions of the several 
princes, and states, engaged in the present war, shall be 
fairly and amicably discussed ; nor shall any thing be 
omitted, which may regulate and determine them to the 
satisfaction of all parties. 

" That pursuant to the demands made by England, 
his majesty promises to restore to the Duke of Savoy, 
those demesnes and territories which belonged to that 
prince at the beginning of this war, and which his majes- 
ty is now in possession of; and the king consents farther, 
that such other places in Italy shall be yielded to the 
Duke of Savoy, as shall be found necessary, according 
to the sense of those treaties, made between the said 
Duke and his allies. 

u That the king's sentiments of the present govern- 
ment of Great Britain, the open declaration he made in 
Holland, of his resolution to treat of peace by applica- 
tions to the English, the assurances he had given of en- 
gaging the King of Spain to leave Gibraltar in their 
hands, (all which are convincing proofs of his perfect 
esteem for a nation still in war with him) leave no room 
to doubt of his majesty's inclination, to give England all 
securities and advantages for their trade, which they can 
reasonably demand. But, as his majesty cannot per- 
suade himself that a government so clear-sighted as 0Ure, 
will insist upon conditions which must absolutely de- 
stroy the trade of France and Spain, as well as that of 

all other nations of Europe, he thinks tta taraK&A&TGAftfe 
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by Great Britain may require a more particular discos 
sion. 

" That upon this foundation, the king thought the best 
way of advancing and perfecting a negotiation, the be* 
ginning of which he had seen with so much satisfaction* 
would be, to send into England a person instructed in his 
intention, and authorized by him to agree upon securi- 
ties for settling the trade of the subjects of England, and 
those particular advantages to be stipulated in their fa* 
vour, without destroying the trade of the French and 
Spaniards, or of other nations in Christendom. 

" That therefore his majesty had charged the person 
chosen for his commission, to answer the other articles of 
the memoral given him by Mr. Prior, the secret of which, 
should be exactly observed." 

Mons. de Torcy had, for some years past, used all his 
endeavours to incline his master toward a peace, pursu- 
ant to the maxim of his uncle Colbert, " That a long 
war was not for the interest of France." It was for this 
reason, the king made choice of him in the conferences 
at the Hague; the bad success whereof although it fill* 
ed him with resentments against the Dutch, did not al- 
ter his opinion : but he was violently opposed by a par* 
fy, both in the court and kingdom, who pretended to feaf 
lie would sacrifice the glory of the prince and country; 
by too large concessions; or perhaps would rather wish 
that the first offers should have been still made to the 
Dutch, as a people more likely to be less solicitous about 
the interests of Britain, than her majesty would certain- 
ly be for theirs; and the particular design of Mr. Prior* 
was, to find out whether that minister had credit enough 
with his prince, and a support from others in power, suf- 
ficient to overrule the faction against peace. 

Mr. Prior's journey could not be kept a secret, as the 
ccfiiri here at first seemed to intend it. He was disco- 
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vered, at his return, by an officer of the port at Dover, 
where he landed, after six weeks absence;* upon which, 
the Dutch Gazettes, and English newspapers, were full 
of speculations. 

At the same time with Mr. Prior there arrived from 
France Mons. Mesnager,f knight of the order of St Mi- 
chael, and one of the council of trade to the most chris- 
tian king. His commission was in general, empower- 
ing him to treat with the minister of any prince engaged 
in the war against his master. In his first conferences 
with the queen's ministers, he pretended orders to insist 
that her majesty should enter upon particular engage- 
ments in several articles which did not depend upon her, 
but concerned only the interests of the allies, reciprocal- 
ly with those of the most cliristian king : whereas the ne- 
gotiation had begun upon this principle, That Franca 
should consent to adjust the interests of Great Britain in. 
the first place, whereby her majesty would be afterward 
enabled, by her good offices on all sides, to facilitate the 
general peace. The queen resolved be/er to depart 
from this principle : but was absolutely determined to 
remit the particular interests of the allies to general con- 
ferences, where she would do the utmost in her power to 
procure the repose of Europe, and the satisfaction of all 
parties. It was plain France could run no hazard by 
this proceeding, because the preliminary articles would 
have no force before a general peace was signed : there- 
fore it was not doubted but Mons. Mesnager would have 
orders to wave this new pretension, and go on in treat- 
ing upon that foot which was at first proposed. In short, 
the ministers required a positive and speedy answer to 

* Reckoning from the date of his instructions (July 1.) He left hi* 
own house July 1 1 , an 1 arrived in London again, Aug. 7. old style. jS\ 

f He also arrived in London Aug. 7. N. 

D <3 
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the articles in question ; since they contained only such 
advantages and securities, as her majesty thought she 
had a right to require from any prince whatsoever, to 
whom the dominions of Spain should happen to fall. 

The particular demands of Britain were formed into 
eight articles; which Mods. Mesnager having transmit- 
ted to his court, and received new powers from thence, 
had orders to give his master's consent, by way of an* 
swers to the several points, to be obligatory only after a 
general peace* These demands, together with the an- 
swers of the French king, were drawn up and signed by 
Mons, Mesnager, and her majesty's two principal secre- 
taries of state : whereof I shall here present an extract 
to the reader. 

In the preamble, the most christian king sets forth, 
" That, being particularly informed by the last memo- 
rial which the British ministers delivered to Mons. Mes- 
nager, of the dispositions of this crown to facilitate a ge- 
neral peace to the satisfaction of the several parties con- 
cerned; and his majesty finding, in effect, as the said 
memorial declares; that he runs no hazard by engaging 
himself in the manner there expressed, since the pre- 
liminary articles will be of no force until the signing of 
the general peace ; and being sincerely desirous to ad- 
vance to the utmost of his power the repose of Europe, 
especially by a way so agreeable as the interposition of 
a princess, whom so many ties of blood ought to unite to 
him, and whose sentiments for the public tranquillity 
cannot be doubted ; his majesty, moved by these con- 
siderations, has ordered Mons. Mesnager, knight, &c. to 
give the following answers, in writing, to the articles con- 
tained in the memorial transmitted to him, entitled, Pre- 
liminary demands for Great Britain in particular." 

The articles were these that follow : 
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a First The succession to the crown to be acknow- 
ledged, according to the present establishment. 

" Secondly. A new treaty of commerce between Great 
Britain and France, to be made after the most just and 
reasonable manner. 

" Thirdly. Dunkirk to be demolished. 

" Fourthly. Gibraltar and Port-Mahon to continue is* 
the hands of those who now possess them. 

" Fifthly. The assiento (or liberty of selling negroes to 
the Spanish West Indies) to be granted to the English* 
io as full manner as the French possess it at present ; and 
such places in the said West Indies to be assigned to the 
persons concerned in this trade, for the refreshment and 
sale of their negroes, as shall be found necessary and con- 
venient 

" Sixthly. Whatever advantages, privileges, and rights* 
are already, or may hereafter be, granted by Spain to 
the subjects of France, or any other nation, shall be 
equally granted to the subjects of Great Britain. 

" Seventhly. For better protecting their trade in the 
Spanish West Indies, the English shall be put into pos- 
session of such places as shall be named in the treaty of 
peace : or, as an equivalent for this article, that the assi- 
ento be granted Britain for the term of thirty years. 

" That the isle of St. Christopher's be likewise secur- 
ed to the English. 

" That the advantages and exemption from duties 
promised by Mons. Mesnager, which he affirms will 
amount to fifteen per cent, upon all goods of the growth 
and manufacture of Great Britain, be effectually al- 
lowed. 

u That whereas, on the side of the river of Plate, the 
English are not in possession of any colony, a certain 
extent of territory be allowed them on the said river, 
for refreshing and keeping their negroes, \S\ N\^ «* 
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sold to the Spaniards ; subject nevertheless to the inspec- 
tion of an officer appointed by Spain. 

" Eighthly. Newfoundland, and the Bay and Straits 
of Hudson, shall be entirely restored to the English ; 
and Great Britain and France shall respectively keep 
whatever dominions, in North America, each of them 
shall be in possession of, when the ratification of this 
treaty shall be published in those parts of the world." 

The six first articles were allowed without any diffi- 
culty, except that about Dunkirk, where France was to 
have an equivalent, to be settled in a general treaty. 

A difficulty arising upon the seventh article, the pro- 
.posed equivalent was allowed instead thereof. 

The last article was referred to the general treaty of 
peace ; only the French insisted to have the power of 
fishing for cod, and drying* them on the island of New- 
foundland. 

These articles were to be looked upon as conditions 
which the most christian king consented to allow ; and 
whenever a general peace should be signed, they were 
to be digested into the usual form of a treaty to the satis- 
faction of both crowns. 

The queen having thus provided for the security and 
advantage of her kingdoms whenever a peace should be 
made, and upon terms no way interfering with the inter- 
est of her allies ; the next thing in order was, to procure 
from France such preliminary articles as might be a 
ground upon which to commence a general treaty. These 
were adjusted, and signed the same day with the former ; 
and, having been delivered to the several ministers re- 
siding here from the powers in alliance with England, 
were quickly made public. But the various construc- 
tions and censures which passed upon them, have made 
it necessary to give the reader the following transcript ; 
" The king being willing to contribute all that is in 
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his power to the re-establishing of the general peace ; 
his majesty declares, 

" 1. That he will acknowledge the Queen of Great 
Britain in that quality, as also the succession of that 
crown according to the settlement. 

" 2. That he will freely and bend fide consent to the 
taking all just and reasonable measures for hindering that 
the crowns of France and Spain may ever be united on 
the head of the same prince ; his majesty being per- 
suaded, that this excess of power would be contrary to 
the good and quiet of Europe, 

" 3. The king's intention is, that all the parties en- 
gaged in the present war, without excepting any of them, 
may find their reasonable satisfaction in the treaty of 
peace which shall be made ; that commerce may be re- 
established and maintained for the future, to the advan- 
tage of Great Britain, of Holland, and of the other na- 
tions who have been accustomed to exercise commerce. 

" 4. As the king will likewise, maintain exactly the 
observance of the peace when it shall be concluded; and 
the object the king proposes to himself being to secure 
the frontiers of his kingdom, without disturbing in any 
manner whatever the neighbouring states ; he promises 
to agree, by the treaty which shall be made, that the 
Dutch shall be put in possession of the fortified places 
which shall be mentioned in the Netherlands, to serve 
hereafter for a barrier, which may secure the quiet of the 
republic of Holland against any enterprise from the part 
of France. 

. " 5. The king consents likewise, that a secure and 
convenient barrier should be formed for the empire, and 
for the house of Austria. 

" 6. Notwithstanding Dunkirk cost the king very 
great sums, as well to purchase it, as to fortify it ; and 
<tbat it is farther necessary to be at very w^tast&ta* 
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expense ior razing the works; his majesty is willing, 
however, to engage to cause them to be demolished im- 
mediately alter the conclusion of the peace, on condition, 
that for the fortifications of that place, a proper equiva- 
lent, that may content him, be given him : and as Eng- 
land cannot furnish that equivalent, the discussion ef it 
shall be referred to the conferences to be held for the 
negotiation of the peace. 

" 7. When the conferences for the negotiation of the 
peace shall be formed, all the pretensions of the princes 
and states engaged in the present war shall be therein 
discussed bond fide and amicably : and nothing shall be 
omitted, to regulate and terminate them to the satisfac- 
tion of all the parties. 

Mesnager." 

These overtures are founded upon the eighth article 
of the grand alliance made in 1701, wherein are con- 
tained the conditions without which a peace is not to be 
made ; and whoever compares both, will find the pre-* 
liminaries to reach every point proposed in that article, 
which those who censured them at home, if they spoke 
their thoughts, did not understand : for nothing can be 
plainer than what the public has often been told, " That 
the recovery of Spain from the house of Bourbon, was a 
thing never imagined when the war began, but a just 
and reasonable satisfaction to the emperor." Much less 
ought such a condition to .be held necessary at present, 
not only because it is allowed on all hands to be impracti- 
cable ; but likewise, because, by the changes in the Aus- 
trian and Bourbon families, it would not be safe : neither 
did those who were loudest in blaming the French pre- 
liminaries, know any thing of the advantages privately 
stipulated for Britain, whose interests, they assured us, 
were all made a sacrifice to the covm^tiQuor folly of the 
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managers; and therefore, because the opposero of peace 
have been better informed by what they have since heard 
and seen, they have changed their battery, and accused 
the ministers for betraying the Dutch. 

The Lord Raby, her majesty's ambassador at the 
Hague, having made a short journey to England, where 
he was created Earl of Strafford, went back to Holland 
about the beginning of October, 1711, with the above 
preliminaries, in order to communicate them to the pen- 
sionary, and other ministers of the States. The earl was 
instructed to let them know, " That the queen had, ac- 
cording to their desire, returned an answer to the first 
propositions signed by Mons. Torcy, signifying, that 
the French offers were thought, both by her majesty and 
the States, neither so particular nor so full as they ought 
to be ; and insisting to have a distinct project formed, of 
such a peace as the most christian king would be willing 
to conclude : That this affair having been for some time 
transacted by papers, and thereby subject to delays, 
Mons. Mesnager was at length sent over by France, and 
had signed those preliminaries now communicated to 
them : That the several articles did not, indeed, contain 
such particular concessions as France must and will make 
in the course of a treaty ; but that, however, her majesty 
thought them a sufficient foundation whereon to open the 
general conferences. 

" That her majesty was unwilling to be charged with 
determining the several interests of her allies, and there- 
fore contented herself with such general offers, as might 
include all the particular demands proper to be made 
during the treaty ; where the confederates must resolve 
to adhere firmly together, in order to obtain from the 
enemy the utmost that could be hoped for in the present 
circumstances of affairs; which rule, her majesty assured 
1be States, die would on her part firmly ctoaeriO 
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If the ministers of Holland ghouk) express any uneasi- 
ness that her majesty may have settled the interest of 
her own kingdoms in a future peace by any private 
agreement, the ambassador was ordered to say, " That 
the queen had hitherto refused to have the treaty carried 
on in her own kingdom, and would continue to do so, un- 
less they (the Dutch) constrained her to take another 
measure : That by these means, the States, and the rest 
of the allies, would have the opportunity of treating and 
adjusting their different pretensions; which her majesty 
would promote with all the zeal she had shown for the 
common good, and the particular advantage of that re- 
public, (as they must do her the justice to confess) in the 
whole course of her reign : That the queen had made no 
stipulatioa for herself which might clash with the inte- 
rests of Holland : And that the articles to be inserted in 
a future treaty for the benefit of Britain, were, for the 
most part, such as contained advantages, which must 
either be continued to the enemy or be obtained by her 
majesty; but, however, that no concession should tempt 
her to hearken to. a peace, unless her good friends and 
allies, the States General, had all reasonable satisfaction 
as to their trade and barrier, as well as in all other 
respects." 

After these assurances given in the queen's name, the 
earl was to insinuate, " That her majesty should have 
just reason to be offended, and to think the proceedings 
between her and the States very unequal, if they should 
pretend to have any farther uneasiness upon this head : 
That being determined to accept no advantages to her- 
self repugnant to their interests, nor any peace without 
their reasonable satisfaction, the figure she had made 
during the whole coursejof the war, and the part she had 
acted superior to any of the allies, who were more con- 
ceraed in danger and interest, might yisUy entitle her 
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to settle the concerns of Great Britain, before she would 
consent to a general negotiation.'* 

If the States should object the engagements the queen 
wras under by treaties, of making no peace but in concert 
with them, or the particular obligations of the barrier- 
treaty ; the ambassador was to answer, " That as to the 
former, her majesty had not in any sort acted contrary 
thereto : That she was so far from making a peace with- 
out their consent, as to declare her firm resolution not to 
make it without their satisfaction; and that what had 
passed between France and her, amounted to no more 
than an introduction to a general treaty." As to the 
latter, the earl had orders to represent very earnestly, 
" How much it was even for the interest of Holland it- 
self, rather to compound the advantage of the barrier- 
treaty, than to insist upon the whole, which the house of 
Austria, and several other allies, would never consent to : 
That nothing could be more odious to the people of 
England than many parts of this treaty ; which would 
have raised universal indignation, if the utmost care had 
not been taken to quiet the minds of those who were ac- 
quainted with the terms of that guaranty, and to conceal 
them from those who were not : That it was absolutely 
neceqpary to maintain a good harmony between both 
nations, without which it would be impossible at any 
time to form a strength for reducing an exorbitant power, 
or preserving the balance of Europe ; whence it fol- 
lowed, that it could not be the true interest of either 
country, to insist upon any conditions, which might give 
just apprehension to the other. 

" That France had proposed Utrecht, Nimeguen, 
Aix, or Liege, wherein to hold the general treaty; and 
her majesty was ready to send her plenipotentiaries to 
whichever of those towns the States should approve." 
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If the imperial ministers, or those of the other allies, 
should object against the preliminaries as no sufficient 
ground for opening the conferences, and insist that France 
should consent to such articles as were signed on the 
part of the allies in the year 1 709, the Earl of Straf- 
ford was, in answer, directed to insinuate, " That the 
French might have probably been brought to explain 
themselves more particularly, had they not perceived 
the uneasiness, impatience, and jealousy among the allies, 
during our transactions with that court." However, he 
should declare to them, in the queen's name, " That, if 
they were determined to accept of peace upon no terms 
inferior to what was formerly demanded, her majesty was 
ready to concur with them ; but would no longer bear 
those disproportions of expense yearly increased upon 
her, nor the deficiency of the confederates in every part 
of the war : That it was therefore incumbent upon 
them to furnish for the future, such quotas of ships and 
forces as they were now wanting in, and to increase their 
expense, while her majesty reduced her's to a reasonable 
and just proportion.' * 

That, if the Ministers of Vienna and Holland should 
urge their inability upon this head, the queen insisted, 
" They ought to comply with her in war or in peace ; 
her majesty desiring nothing as to the first but what 
they ought to perform, and what is absolutely neces- 
sary : and as to the latter, that she had done, and would 
continue to do, the utmost in her power toward obtain- 
ing such a peace, as might be to the satisfaction of all 
her allies." 

Some days after the Earl of Strafford's departure to 
Holland, Moos. Buys, Pensionary of Amsterdam, ar- 
rived here from thence, with instructions from his mas* 
ters, to treat upon the subject of the French prelimina* 
ries, and the methods for carrying o\i V\te mx* In hi$ 
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first conference with a committee of council, he objected 
against all the articles, as too general and uncertain ; 
and against some of them, as prejudicial. He said, 
" The French promising that trade should be re-esta- 
blished and maintained for the future, was meant in order 
to deprive the Dutch of their tariff of 1604; for the 
plenipotentiaries of that crown would certainly expound 
the word retablir, to signify no more than restoring the 
trade of the States to the condition it was in immedi- 
ately before the commencement of the present war." He 
said, " That in the article of Dunkirk, the destruction 
of the harbour was not mentioned ; and that the fortifi- 
cations were only to be razed upon condition of an equi- 
valent, which might occasion a difference between her 
majesty and the States ; since Holland would think it 
hard to have a town less in their barrier for the demoli- 
tion of Dunkirk ; and England would complain, to have 
this thorn continued in their «ide, for the sake of giving 
one town more to the Dutch." 

Lastly, he objected, " That where the French pro- 
mised effectual methods should be taken to prevent the 
union of France and Spain under the same king, they 
offered nothing at all for the cession of Spain, which was 
the most important point of the war. 

a For these reasons, Mons. Buys hoped her majesty 
would alter her measures, and demand specific articles, 
upon which the allies might debate, whether they would 
consent to a negotiation or not." 

The queen, who looked upon all these difficulties 
raised about the method of treating, as endeavours to 
wrest the negotiation out of her hands, commanded the 
lords of the committee to let Mons. Buys know, " That 
the experience she formerly had, of proceeding by par- 
ticular preliminaries toward a general treaty, £ave he* 
do eacouragemeut to repeat the same me&vA^K^ \asst*. 
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That such a preliminary treaty must be negotiated either 
by some particular allies, or by all ; the first, her majesty 
could never suffer, since she would neither take upon 
her to settle the interest of qthers, nor submit that others 
should settle those of her own kingdoms; as to the se- 
cond, it was liable to Mons. Buy's objection, because the 
ministers of France would have as fair an opportunity jof 
sowing division among the allies, when they were all 
assembled upon a preliminary treaty, as when the con- 
ferences were open for a negotiation of peace : That this 
method could therefore have no other effect than to delay 
the treaty, without any advantage : .That her majesty 
was heartily disposed, both then, and during the negotia- 
tion, to insist on every thing necessary for securing the 
barrier aud commerce of the States; and therefore hoped 
the conferences might be opened, without farther diffi- 
culties. 

" That her majesty did not only consent, but desire, 
to have a plan settled for carrying on the war, as soon as 
the negotiation of peace should begin ; but expected to 
have the burden more equally laid, and more agreeable* 
to treaties; and would join with the States in pressing 
the allies to perform their parts, as she had endeavoured 
to animate them by her example." 

Mons. Buys seemed to kuow little of his master's mind, 
and pretended he had no power to conclude upon any 
thing. Her majesty's minister proposed to him an alli- 
ance between the two nations, to subsist after a peace. 
To this he hearkened very readily ; and offered to take 
the matter ad referendum, having authority to do no 
more. His intention was, that he might appear to ne- 
gotiate, in order to gain time to pick out, if possible, the 

* It should be— * more agreeably to treaties,' to correipond with 
the other adverb—* more equally. 1 6. 
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whole secret of the transactions between Britain and. 
France ; to disclose nothing himself, nor bind his mas- 
ters to any conditions ; to seek delays till the parliament 
met, and then observed what turn it took, and what 
would be the issue of those frequent cabals between him- 
self and some other foreign ministers, in conjunction with 
the chief leaders of the discontented faction. 

The Dutch hoped, that the clamours raised against 
the proceedings of the queen's ministers toward a peace, 
would make the parliament disapprove what had been 
done ; whereby the States would be at the head of the 
negotiation, which the queen did not think fit to have 
any more in their hands, where it had miscarried twice 
already ; although Prince Eugene himself owned, " That 
France was then disposed to conclude a peace upon 
such conditions, that it was not worth the life of a gre- 
nadier to refuse them." As to insisting upon specific 
preliminaries, her majesty thought her own method 
much better « for each ally, in the course of the nego- 
tiation, to advance and manage his own pretensions, 
wherein she would support and assist them: 9 ' rather 
than for two ministers of one ally, to treat solely with 
the enemy, and report what they pleased to the rest, as 
was practised by the Dutch at Gertruydenberg. 

One part of Mons. Buys' instructions was, " To de- 
sire the queen not to be so far amused by a treaty of 
peace, as to neglect her preparation for war against the 
next campaign." Her majesty, who was firmly resolved 
against submitting any longer to that unequal burden of 
expense she bad hitherto lain under, commanded Mr. 
Secretary St. John to debate the matter with that min- 
ister ; who said, " He had no power to treat ;" only in- 
sisted, " that his masters had fully done their part ; and 
that nothing but exhortations could be used, to prevail 
on the other allies to act with greater x\«otvr, M 
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On die other side, the queen refused to concert any 
plan for the prosecution of the war, till the States would 
join with her in agreeing to open the conferences of 
peace ; wliich, therefore, by Mons. Buys 9 application to 
them, was accordingly done, by a resolution taken in 
Holland upon the 2 1st of November, 1711, N. S. 

About this time the Count de Gallas was forbid the 
court, by order from the queen ; who sent him word, 
" that she looked upon him no longer as a public min- 
ister." 

This gentleman thought fit to act a very dishonoura- 
ble part here in England, altogether inconsistent with 
the character he bore of envoy from the late and present 
emperors ; two princes under the strictest ties of grati- 
tude to the queen, especially the latter, Who had then the 
title of King of Spain. Count Gallas, about the end of 
August, 1711, with the utmost privacy, despatched an 
Italian, one of his clerks, to Franckfort, where the Earl 
of Peterborough was then expected. This man was in- 
structed to pass for a Spaniard, and insinuate himself into 
the earl's service ; which he accordingly did, and gave 
constant information to the last emperor's secretary at 
Franckfort, of all he could gather up in his lordship's fa- 
mily, as well as copies of several letters he had trans- 
cribed. It was likewise discovered that Gallas had, in 
his despatches to the present emperor, then in Spain, re- 
presented the queen and her ministers as not to be con- 
fided in : " That when her majesty had dismissed the 
Earl of Sunderland, she promised to proceed no farther 
in the change of her servants ; yet soon after turned them 
all out, and thereby ruined the public credit, as well as 
abandoned Spain : That the present ministers wanted 
the abilities and good dispositions of the former ; were 
persons of ill designs, and enemies to the common cause, 
and be (Galias) could not truat foem " Iw tta letters to 
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Count Zinzendorf, he said, " That Mr. Secretary St. 
John complained of the house of Austria's backward- 
ness, only to make the King of Spain odious to England, 
and the people here desirous of a peace, although it were 
ever so bad ;" to prevent which, Count Gallas drew up. 
a memorial which he intended to give the queen, and 
transmitted a draught of it to .Zinzendorf for his advice 
and approbation. This memorial, among other great 
promises to encourage the continuance of the war, pro- 
posed the detaching of a good body of troops from Hun- 
gary, to serve in Italy or Spain, as the queen should 
think fit. , 

Zinzendorf thought this too bold a step without con- 
sulting the emperor : to which Gallas replied, " That 
his design was only to engage the queen to go on with 
the war : That Zinzendorf knew how earnestly tlie En- 
glish and Dutch had pressed to have these troops from 
Hungary ; and therefore they ought to be promised, in 
order to quiet those two nations ; after which, several 
ways might be found to elude that promise ; and in the 
mean time, the great point would be gained, of bringing 
the English to declare for continuing the war : That the 
emperor might afterwards excuse himself, by the appre- 
hension of a war in Hungary, or of that between the 
Turks and Muscovites. That if these excuses should 
be at an end, a detachment of one or two regiments 
might be sent, and the rest deferred by pretending want 
of money; by which the queen would probably be 
brought to maintain some part of those troops, and per- 
haps the whole body." He added, " That this way of 
management was very common among the allies ;" and 
gave for an example, the forces which the Dutch had 
promised for the service of Spain, but were never sent ; 
with several other instances of the same kind, whicti, 
he said, might be produced. 

VOL. VII. E 
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Besides, it was absolutely necessary for the interests 
of Britain, that the queen should be at the head of the 
negotiation ; without which, her majesty could find no 
expedient to redress the injuries her kingdoms were sure 
to suffer by the Barrier-treaty. In order to settle this 
point with the States, the ministers here had a confer- 
ence with Mons. Buys, a few days before the parliament 
met He was told, " How necessary it was, by a previ- 
ous concert between the emperor, the queen, and the 
States, to prevent any difference which might arise in 
the course of the treaty at Utrecht : That under pre- 
tence of a barrier for the States General, as their security 
against France, infinite prejudice might arise to the trade 
of Britain in the Spanish Netherlands ; for, by the fif- 
teenth article of the Barrier-treaty, in consequence of 
what was stipulated by that of Munster, the queen was 
brought to engage that commerce shall not be rendered 
more easy, in point of duties, by the sea ports of Flan- 
ders, than it is by the river Scheld, and by the canals on 
the side of the Seven Provinces ; which, as things now 
stood, was very unjust ; for, while the towns in Flanders 
were in the hands of France or Spain, the Dutch and we 
traded to them upon equal foot; but now, since by the 
Barrier-treaty those towns were to be possessed by the 
States, that republic might lay what duties they pleased 
upon British goods, after passing by Ostend, and make 
their own custom free, which would utterly ruin our 
whole trade with Flanders." 

Upon this, the lords told Mons. Buys very frankly, 
" That, if the States expected the queen should support 
their barrier, as their demands from France and the 
house of Austria upon that head, they ought to agree 
that the subjects of Britain should trade as freely to all 
the countries and places, which, by virtue of any former 
or future treaty, were to become V\\e tames of the States, 
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as they did in the time of the late King Charles the Se- 
cond of Spain, or as the subjects of the States General 
themselves shall do : and it is hoped, their high mighti- 
nesses would never scruple to rectify a mistake so injuri- 
ous to that nation, without whose blood and treasure 
they would have had no barrier at all. Mons. Buys 
had nothing to answer against these objections ; but said, 
*' He had already wrote* to his masters for farther in- 
structions." 

Greater difficulties occurred about settling what 
should be the barrier to the Stales after a peace : the 
envoy insisting to have all the towns that were named 
in the treaty of barrier and succession; and the queen's 
ministers excepting those towns, which, if they continued 
in the hands of the Dutch, would render the trade of 
Britain to Flanders precarious. At length it was agreed 
in general, that the States ought to have what is really 
esseutial to the security of their barrier against France ; 
and that some amicable expedient should be found, for 
removing the fears both of Britain and Holland upon 
this point. 

But at the same time Mons. Buys was told, " That, 
although the queen would certainly insist to obtain all 
those points from France, in behalf of her allies, the 
States, yet she hoped his masters were too reasonable 
to break off the treaty, rather than not obtain the very 
utmost of their demands, which could not be settled here, 
unless he were fully instructed to speak and conclude 
upon that subject : That her majesty thought the best 
way of securing the common interest, and preventing the 
division of the allies, by the artifices of France, in the 
course of a long negotiation, would be, to concert be- 
tween the queen's ministers and those of the States, with 

* * He had already matt? &c. It should be,— 1 Re \»& *ta*&? 
written,' &c. 8. 
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a due regard to the other confederates, such z plan, as 
might amount to a safe and honourable peace. After 
which, the Abbe* Polignac, who, of the French plenij>o- 
tentiaries, was most in the secret of his court, might be 
told, that it was in vain to amuse each other any longer; 
that on such terms the peace would be immediately con- 
cluded ; and that the conferences must cease, if those 
conditions were not, without delay, and with expedition, 
granted." 

A treaty between her majesty and the States to subsist 
after a peace, was now signed, Mons. Buys having re- 
ceived full powers to that purpose. His masters were 
desirous to have a private article added, sub spe rati, 
concerning those terms of peace ; without the granting of 
which, we should stipulate not to agree with the enemy. 
But neither the character of Buys, nor the manner in 
which he was empowered to treat, would allow the queen 
to enter into such an engagement. The congress like* 
wise approaching, there was not time to settle a point of 
so great importance. Neither, lastly, would her majesty 
be tied down by Holland, without previous satisfaction 
upon several articles in the barrier-treaty, so inconsistent 
with her engagements to other powers in the alliance, 
and so injurious to her own kingdoms. 

Xhe lord privy seal and the Earl of Strafford, having 
about the time the parliament met, been appointed her 
majesty's plenipotentiaries for treating on a general 
peace; I shall here break off the account of anyfarther 
progress made in that great affair, until I resume it in 
the last book of this history. 
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THE house of commons seemed resolved, from the be- 
ginning of the session, to inquire strictly, not only into 
all abuses relating to the accounts of the army, but like- 
vise into the several treaties between us and our allies, 
upon what articles and conditions they were first agreed 
to, and how these had been since observed. In the first 
week of their sitting, they sent an address to the queen, 
to desire that the treaty, whereby her majesty was 
obliged to furnish forty thousand men, to act in conjunction 
with the forces of Jier allies in the Low Countries, might 
be laid before the house. To which the secretary of 
slate brought an answer, " That search had been made, 
but no footsteps could be found of any treaty or conven- 
tion for that purpose." It was this unaccountable neg- 
lect in the former ministry, which first gave a pretence to 
the allies for lessening their quotas, so much to the disad- 
vantage of her majesty, her kingdoms, and the common 
cause, in the course of the war. It had been stimulated., 
by the grand alliance between the empeiox^"BYv\ak^ vsA 
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the States, " That those three states should assist each 
other with their whole force ; and that the several pro- 
portions should be specified in a particular convention." 
But if any such convention were made, it was never rati- 
fied ; only the parties agreed, by common consent, to 
take each a certain share of the burden upon themselves, 
which the late King William communicated to the house 
of commons by his secretary of state ; and which after- 
wards, the other two powers, observing the mighty zeal 
in our ministry for prolonging the war, eluded as they 
^ pleased. 

The commissioners for stating the public accompts of 
the kingdom, had, in executing their office the preceding 
summer, discovered several practices relating to the 
affairs of the army ; which they drew up in a report, and 
delivered to the house. 

The commons began their examination of the report 
with a member of their own, Mr. Robert Walpole, al- 
ready mentioned, p. 40 ; who, during his being secretary 
at war, had received five hundred guineas, and taken a 
note for five hundred pounds more, on account of two 
contracts for forage of the queen's troops quartered ia 
Scotland. He endeavoured to excuse the first con- 
tract; but had nothing to say about the second. The 
first appeared so plain and so scandalous to the commons, 
that they voted the author of it guilty of a high breach 
of trust, and notorious corruption, committed him pri- 
soner to the Tower, where he continued to the end of 
the session, and expelled him the house. He was a 
person much caressed by the opposers of the queen and 
ministry ; having been first drawn into their party, by 
his indifference to any principles, and afterwards, kept 
steady by the loss of his place. His bold, forward coun- 
tenance, altogether a stranger to that infirmity which 
makes men bashful, joined to & Tfc*&Vaea& <& v^sdn^ ia 
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public, hag justly entitled him, among those of his fac- 
tion, to be a sort of leader in the second form. The 
reader must excuse me for being so particular about one, 
who is otherwise altogether obscure. 

Another part of the report concerned the Duke of 
Marlborough, -who had received large sums of money, 
by way of gratuity, from those who were the under* 
takers for providing the army with bread. This the 
Duke excused, in a letter to the commissioner, from the 
like practice of other generals ; but that excuse appear- 
ed to be of little weight, and the mischievous conse- 
quences of such a corruption were visible enough ; since 
the money given by these undertakers, were but bribes 
for connivance at their indirect dealings with the army. 
And, as frauds that begin at the top, are apt to spread 
through all the subordinate ranks of those who have any 
share in the management, and to increase as they circu- 
late ; so, in this case, for every thousand pounds given to 
the general, the soldiers at least suffered fourfold. 

Another article of this report, relating to the duke, 
was yet of more importance. The greatest part of her 
majesty's forces in Flanders were mercenary troops, 
hired from several princes of Europe. It was found 
that the queen's general subtracted two and a half per cent. 
out of the pay of those troops, for his own use, which 
.amounted to a great annual sum. The Duke of Marl- 
borough, in his letter already mentioned, endeavouring 
to extenuate the matter,' told the commissioners, " That 
this deduction was a free gift from the foreign troops, 
which he had negotiated with them by the late king's 
orders, and had obtained the queen's warrant for reserv- 
ing and receiving it : That it was intended for secret 
service, the ten thousand pounds a year given by par- 
liament not proving sufficient ; and had all been laid out 

that.way." The commissioners oYMftrredi, \sk voamtsu 
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" That the warrant was kept dormant for nine years, a 
indeed no entry of it appeared in the secretary of state 9 
books, and the deduction of it concealed all that tin 
from the knowledge of parliament : That if it had bee" 
a free gift from the foreign troops, it would not have bee 
stipulated by agreement, as the duke's letter confesBec 
and as his warrant declared; which latter affirmed *thi 
stoppage to be intended for defraying extraordinary cot 
tingeut expenses of the troops, and therefore should nc 
have been applied to secret services." * They submitte 
to the house, whether the warrant itself were legal, c 
duly countersigned. The commissioners added, " Ths 
no receipt was ever given for this deducted money ; no 
was it mentioned in any receipts from the foreign troop 
which were always taken in full. And lastly, That th 
whole sum, on computation, amounted to near thre 
hundred thousand pounds/' 

The house, after a long debate, resolved, " That th 
taking several sums from the contractors for brea'< 
for the Duke of Marlborough, was unwarrantable ad< 
illegal ; and that the two and a half per cent deducte 
from the foreign troops, was public money, and ought t 
be accounted for :" which resolutions were laid befor 
the queen by the whole house, and her majesty promise 
to do her part in redressing what was eomphained o! 
The duke and his friends had, about the beginning of th 
war, by their credit with the queen, procured a warrai 
from her majesty for this perquisite of two and a ha! 
per cent. The warrant was directed to the Duke c 
Marlborough, and countersigned by Sir Cliarles Hedge! 
then secretary of state ; by virtue of which, the pay 
master-general of the army was to pay the said deducts 
money to the general, and take a receipt in full from th 
foreign troops. 
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It was observed, as very commendable and becoming 
the dignity of such an assembly, that this debate was 
managed with great temper, and with few personal re- 
flections upon the Duke of Marlborough. They seemed 
only desirous to come at the truth, without which, they 
could not answer the trust reposed in them by those 
whom they represented : and left the rest to her ma- 
jesty's prudence. The attorney-general was ordered to 
commence an action against the duke for the subtracted 
money ; which would have amounted to a great sum, 
enough to ruin any private person, except himself. This 
process is still depending, although very moderately 
pursued, either frfe the queen's indulgence to one whom 
she had formerly so much trusted ; or, perhaps, to be 
revived or slackened, according to the future demeanour 
of the defendant. 

Some time after, Mr. Cardonnell, a member of parlia- 
ment, and secretary to the general in Flanders, was ex- 
pelled the house, for the offence of receiving yearly 
bribes from those who had contracted to furnish bread 
for the army ; and met with no farther punishment for ar 
practice voted to be unwarrantable and corrupt* 

These were all the censures of any moment, which the 
commons, under so great a weight of business, thought fit 
to make, upon the reports of their commissioners for in- 
specting tlie public accompts. But having promised, in 
the beginning of this history, to examine the state of the 
nation, with respect to its debts ; by what negligence or 
corruption they first began, and in process of time made 
such a prodigious increase; and lastly, what courses 
have been taken, under the present administration, to 
find out funds for answering so many unprovided mcum- 

* James Cardonnell, E-,q. was turned out from being a-CoaHnis* 
sinner of the salt-office, April 8, 1713. N. 

£ Z 
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brances, as well as put a stop to new ones; I shall encte** 
vour to satisfy the reader upon this important article. 

By all I have yet read of the history of our own 
country, it appears to me, that the national debts, secured 
upon parliamentary funds of interest, were things un* 
known in Englandbefore the last revolution under the 
Prince of Orange. It is true, thgt in the grand rebellion 
the king's enemies borrowed money of particular per- 
sons, upon what they called the public faith ; but this 
was only for short periods, and the sums no more than 
what they could pay at once, as they constantly did. 
Some of our kings have been very profuse in peace and 
war, and are blamed in history for their oppressions of 
the people by severe taxes, and for borrowing money 
which they never paid : but national debts was a style, 
which, I doubt, would hardly then be understood. 
When the Prince of Orange was raised to the throne, and 
a general war began in these parts of Europe, the king 
and his counsellors thought it would be ill policy to com* 
mence his reign with heavy taxes upon the people, who 
had lived long in ease, and plenty, and might be apt to 
think their deliverance too dearly bought : wherefore 
one of the first actions of the new government was, to 
take off the tax upon chimneys, as a burden very un- 
grateful to the commonalty. But money being wanted 
to support the war, (which even the convention parlia- 
ment, that put the crown upon his head, were very un- 
willing he should engage in) tfce present Bishop of Salis- 
bury,* is said to have found out that expedient (which he 
had learned in Holland) of raising money upon the se- 
curity of taxes, that were only sufficient to pay a large 
interest. The motives which prevailed on people to 
fell in with this project, were many, and plausible; for, 

* Dr. GilberVBttiw*. W, 
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supposing as the ministers industriously gave out, that 
the war could not last above one or two campaigns at 
most, it might be carried on with very moderate taxes ; 
and the debts accruing would, in process of time, be ea- 
sily cleared after a peace. Then the bait of large inte- 
rest would draw in a great number of those, whose money, 
by the danger and difficulties of trade, lay dead upon 
their hands ; and whoever were lenders to the govern- 
ment, would, by surest principle, be obliged to support it* 
Besides, the men of estates could not be persuaded, with- 
out time and difficulty, to have those taxes laid on their 
lands, which custom has since made so familiar ; and it 
was the business of such as were then in power, to culti- 
vate a monied interest ; because the gentry of the king- 
dom did not very much relish those new notions in go- 
vernment, to which the king, who had imbibed his poli- 
tics in his own countiy, was thought to give too much 
way. Neither, perhaps, did that prince think national 
incumbrances to be an evil at all; since the flourishing 
republic where he was born, is thought to owe more than 
ever it will be able, or willing to pay. And I remember. 
. when I mentioned to Mons. Buys the many millions we 
owed, he would advance it as a maxim, " That it was 
for the interest of the public to be in debt;" which, per- 
haps, may be true iu a commonwealth so crazily insti- 
: tuted, where the governors cannot have too many pledges 
of their subjects' fidelity, and where a great majority must 
inevitably be undone by any revolution, however brought 
about. But to prescribe the same rules to a monarch, 
whose wealth arises from the rents and improvements of 
lands, as well as trade and manufactures, is the mark of 
a confined and cramped understanding. 

I was moved to speak thus, because I am very well 
satified that the pernicious counsels of borrowing money 
upon public funds of interests, aa 'w&Y *& wa»& *fc&s* 
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state lessons, were taken indigested from the like prac- 
tices among the Dutch, without allowing in the least for 
any difference in government, religion, law, custom, ex- 
tent of country, or manners and dispositions of the 
people. 

But when this expedient of anticipations and mort- 
gages, was first put in practice, artful men, in office and 
credit, began to consider what uses it might be applied 
to ; and soon found it was likely to prove the most fruit- 
ful seminary, not only to establish a faction they in- 
tended to set up for their own support, but likewise to 
raise vast wealth for themselves in particular, who were 
to be the managers and directors in it It was manifest, 
{hat nothing could promote these two designs so much, as 
burdening the nation with debts* and giving encourage- 
ment (o lenders : for, as to the first, it was not to be 
doubted that monied men would be always firm to the 
party of those, who advised the borrowing upon such 
good security, and with such exorbitant premiums and < 
interests; and every new sum thai was lent, took away 
as much power from the landed men, as it added to 
theirs : so that, the deeper the kingdom was engaged, 
it was still the better for them. Thus a new estate and 
property sprung up in the hands of mortgagees, to whom 
every house and foot of land in England paid a rent- 
charge, free of all taxes and defalcations, and purchased 
at less than half value. So that the gentlemen of estates 
were, in effect, but tenants to these new landlords j many 
of whom were able, in time, to force the election of Ixv 
roughs out of the hands of those who had been the old 
proprietors and inhabitants. This was arrived at such a 
height, that a very few years more of war and funds* 
would have clearly cast the balance on the monied side* 

As to the second, this project of borrowing upon funds* 
was of mighty advantage to those who were in the flia-' 
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Bagement of it, as well as to their friends and depend- 
ants ; for, funds proving often deficient, the government 
was obliged to strike tallies for making up the rest ; 
which tallies were sometimes (to speak in the merchants 9 
phrase) at above forty per cent, discount. As this price, 
those who were in the secret bought them up, and then 
took care to have that deficiency supplied in the next 
session of parliament ; by which they doubled their prin- 
cipal in a few months : and for the encouragement of 
lenders, every new project of lotteries or annuities 
proposed some farther advantage, either as to interest or 
premium. 

In the year 1697, a general mortgage .was made of 
certain revenues and taxes already settled, which 
amounted to near a million a year. This mortgage was 
to continue till 1706, to be a fund for the payment of 
above five millions one hundred thousand pounds. In 
the first parliament of the queen the said mortgage was 
continued till 1710, to supply a deficiency of two millions 
three hundred thousand pounds, and interest of above a 
million ; and in the intermediate years a great part of 
that fund was branched out into annuities for ninety-nine 
years : so that the late ministry raised all their money, to 
1710, only by continuing funds, which were already 
granted to their hands. This deceived the people in 
general, who were satisfied to continue the payments they 
had been accustomed to ; and made the administration 
seem easy, since the war went on without any new taxes 
raised, except the very last year they were in power ;. not 
considering what a mighty fund was exhausted, and must 
be perpetuated, although extremely injurious to trade, 
and to the true interest of the nation* 

This great fund of the general mortgage, was not only 
loaded, year after year, by mighty sums borrowed upon 
it, but with the interest due upon those sums; fewLvdakk 
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the, treasury was forced to strike tallies, payable out of 
that fund, after all the money already borrowed upon it, 
there being no other provision of interest for three or four 
years ; till at last, the fund was so overloaded, that it 
could neither pay principal nor interest; and tallies 
were struck for both, which occasioned their great dis- 
count. 

But, to avoid mistakes upon a subject where I am not 
rery well versed either in the style or matter, I will 
transcribe an account sent me by Sir John Blunt, who is 
thoroughly instructed in these affairs : 

" In the year 1707, the sum of eight hundred twenty- 
two thousand three hundred and eighty-one pounds, 
fifteen shillings, and sixpence, was raised, by continuing 
part of the general mortgage from 1710 to 1712; but 
with no provision of interest till August the first, 1710, 
otherwise than by striking tallies for it on that fund, pay* 
able after all the other money borrowed. 

" In 1708, the same funds were continued from 1712 
to 1714, to raise seven hundred twenty-nine thousand 
sixty-seven pounds, fifteen shillings, and sixpence ; but 
no provision for interest till August the first, 1712, 
otherwise than as before, by striking tallies for it on the 
same fund, payable after all the rest of the money bor- 
rowed. And the discount of tallies then beginning to 
rise, great part of that money remained unraised ; and 
there is nothing to pay interest for the money lent, till 
August the first, 1712. But the late lord treasurer 
struck tallies for the full sum directed by the act to be 
borrowed ; great part of which have been delivered in 
payment to the navy and victualling offices ; and some 
are still in the hands of the government, 

w In 1 700, part of the same fund was continued from 

August the first, 1714, to August the first, 1710, to raise 

six hundred forty-five thousand \>0\m&% % , %n& no orori- 
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sion for interest till August the first, 1714, (which waa 
about five years,) but by borrowing money on the same 
fund, payable after the sums before lent; so that little of 
that money was lent. But the tallies were struck for 
what was unlent ; some of which were given out for the 
payment of the navy and victualling ; and some still re- 
main in the hands of the government. 

" In 1710, the sums which were before given from 
1714 to 1716 were continued from thence to 1720, to 
raise one million two hundred ninety-six thousand five 
hundred and fifty-two pounds, nine shillings, and eleven 
pence three farthings ; and no immediate provision for 
interest till August the first, 1716; only, after the duty 
of one shilling per bushel on salt should be cleared from 
the money it was then charged with, and which was not 
so cleared till midsummer 1712 last ; then that fund was 
to be applied to pay the interest till August the first, 
1716; which interest amounted to about seventy-seven 
thousand seven hundred and ninety-three pounds per 
annum : and the said salt fund produced but about fifty- 
five thousand pounds per annum : so that no money wag 
borrowed upon the general mortgage in 1710, except 
one hundred and fifty thousand pounds lent by the Swiss 
Cantons ; but tallies were struck for the whole sum. 
These all remained in the late treasurer's hands at the 
time of his removal ; yet the money was suspended, 
which occasioned those great demands upon the commis- 
sioners of the treasury who succeeded him, and were 
forced to pawn those tallies to the bank, or to remitters, 
rather than sell them at twenty or twenty-five per cent. 
discount, as the price then was. About two hundred 
thousand pounds of them they paid to clothiers of the 
army, and others ; and all the rest, being above ninety 
thousand pounds, have been subscribed into the South-sea 
Company for the use of the public*" 
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When the Earl of Godolphin was removed from bis 
employment, he left a debt upon the navy of several mil- 
lions, all contracted under his administration, which' 
had no parliament security, and was daily increased. 
Neither could I ever learn, whether that lord had the 
smallest prospect of clearing this incumbrance, or whe- 
ther there were policy, negligence, or despair, at the bot- 
tom of this unaccountable management. But the con- 
sequences were visible and ruinous ; for by this means 
navy bills grew to be forty per cent, discount, and up- 
wards ; and almost every kind of stores, bought by the 
navy and victualling offices, cost the government double 
rates, and sometimes more : so that the public has direct- 
ly lost several millions upon this oue article, without 
any sort of necessity, that I could ever hear assigned, 
by the ablest vindicators of that party. 

In this oppressed and entangled state was the king- 
dom, with relation to its debts, when the queen removed 
the Earl of Godolphin from his office, and put it into 
commission, of which the present treasurer was one. This 
person had been chosen speaker successively to three par- 
liaments, was afterward secretary of state, and always 
in great esteem with the queen for his wisdom and fide- 
lity. The late ministry, about two years before their 
fall, had prevailed with her majesty, much against her 
inclination, to dismiss him from her service ; for which 
they cannot be justly blamed, since he had endeavour- 
ed the same thing against them, and very narrowly fail- 
ed; which makes it the more extraordinary, that he 
should succeed in' a second attempt, against those very 
adversaries, who had such fair warning by the first He 
is firm and steady in his resolutions, not easily diverted 
from them after he has once possessed himself of an opi- 
nion that they are right ; nor very communicative where 
he em act by himself, being t&ugYfttoy espsAmfc," TVvM 
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a secret k seldom safe in more than one breast. 9 ' That 
-which occurs to other men after mature deliberation, 
offers to him as his first thoughts ; so that he decides 
immediately what is best to be done, and therefore is 
seldom at a loss upon sudden exigencies. He thinks it 
a more easy and safe rule in politics, to watch inci- 
dents as they come, and then turn them to the advantage 
of what he pursues, than to pretend to foresee them at a 
great distance. Fear, cruelty, avarice, and pride, are 
wholly strangers to his nature ; but he is not without 
ambition. There is one thing peculiar in his temper, 
which I altogether disapprove, and do not remember to 
have heard or met with in any other man's character : I 
mean an easiness and indifference under any imputation, 
although he be ever so innocent, and although the 
strongest probabilities and appearances are against him ; 
so that I have known him often suspected by his nearest 
friends, for some months, in points of the highest import- 
ance, to a degree that they were ready to break With 
him, and only undeceived by time and accident His 
detractors, who charge him with cunning, are but 01 
acquainted with his character ; for, in the sense they take 
the word, and as it is usually understood, I know no 
man to whom that mean talent could be with less, 
justice applied, as the conduct of affairs, while be has- 
been at the helm, does clearly demonstrate, very con* 
trary to the nature and principles of cunning, which ia 
always employed in serving little turns, proposing little 
ends, and supplying daily exigencies, by little shifts and 
expedients. But to rescue a prince out of the hands of 
insolent subjects, bent upon such designs as must pro- 
bably end in the ruin of the government; to find out 
means, for paying such exorbitant debts as this nation 
hath been involved in, and reduce it to a better manage- 
ment; to make a potent enemy ofifex *<3ftTObMQKNak 
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terms of peace, and deliver up the most important for- 
tress of his kingdom as a security ; and this against all 
the opposition mutually raised and inflamed by parties 
and allies : such performances can only be called cunning 
by those, whose want of understanding, or of candour, 
puts them upon finding ill names for great qualities of 
the mind, which themselves do neither possess, nor can 
form any just conception of. However, it must be al* 
lowed,, that an obstinate love of secrecy in this minister 
seems, at distance, to have some resemblance of cunning; 
for he is not only very retentive of secrets, but appears 
to be so too; which I number among his defects. He 
has been blamed by his friends, for refusing to discover 
his intentions, even in those points where the wisest man 
may have need of advice and assistance ; and some have 
censured him upon that account, as if he were jealous of 
power : but he has been heard to answer, " That he 
seldom did otherwise, without cause to repent.*' 

However, so undistinguished a caution cannot, in my 
opinion, be justified, by which the owner loses many ad- 
vantages, and whereof all men v wbo deserve to be con- 
fided in, may, with some reason, complain. His love of 
procrastination (wherein doubtless nature has her share) 
may probably be increased by the same means ; but this 
is an imputation laid upon many other great ministers, 
who, like men under too heavy a load, let fall that which 
is of the least consequence, and go back to fetch it when 
their shoulders are free ; for, time is often gained, as well 
as lost, by delay, which, at worst, is a fault on the securer 
side. Neither, probably, is this minister answerable for 
half the clamour raised against him upon that article : his 
endeavours are wholly turned upon the general welfare 
of his country, but perhaps with too little regard to that 
of particular persons ; which renders him less amiable, 
than he would otherwise have been, from the goodness of 
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his humour, and agreeable conversation in a private ca- 
pacity, and with few dependers. Tet some allowance 
way perhaps be given to this failing, which is one of the 
greatest he has ; since he cannot be more careless of other 
men's fortunes, than he is of his own. He is master of a 
, very great and faithful memory; which is of mighty use 
in the management of public affairs : and I believe there 
are few examples to be produced, in any age, of a person 
who has passed through so many employments in the 
state, endowed with a greater share both of divine and 
human learning. 

I am persuaded that foreigners, as well as those at home 
who live too remote from the scene of business to be 
rightly informed, will not be displeased with this account 
of a person, who, in the space of two years, has been so 
highly instrumental in changing the face of affairs in 
Europe, and has deserved so well of his own prince and 
country. 

In that perplexed condition of the public debts which 
I have already described, this minister was brought into 
the treasury and exchequer, and had the chief direction 
of affairs. His first regulation was that of exchequer 
bills, which, to the great discouragement of public credit, 
and scandal to the crown, were three per cent less in 
value than the sums specified in them. The present 
treasurer, being then chancellor of the exchequer, pro- 
cured an act of parliament, by which the bank of Eng- 
land should be obliged, in consideration of forty-five 
thousand pounds, to accept and circulate those bills with- 
out any discount. He then proceeded to stop the de- 
predations of those who dealt in remittances of money 
to the army; who^y unheard of exactions in that kind 
of traffic, had amassed prodigious wealth at the public 
cost ; to which the Earl of Godolphin had given too 
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much way, possibly by neglect, for I think he cannot 
be accused of corruption. 

But the new treasurer's chief concern was, to restore 
the credit of the nation, by finding some settlement for 
unprovided debts, amounting in the whole to ten mil- 
lions, which hung on the public as a load equally heavy 
and disgraceful, without any prospect of being removed, 
and which former ministers never had the care, or cou- 
rage to inspect He resolved to go at once to the bot- 
tom of this evil ; and having cbmputed and summed up 
the debt of the navy and victualling, ordnance, and 
transport of the army, and transport debentures made 
out for the service of the last war, of the general mort- 
gage tallies for the year 1710, and some other deficien- 
cies, he then found out a fund of interest sufficient to an- 
swer all this ; which, being applied to other uses, could 
not raise present money for the war, but in a very few 
years would clear the debt it was engaged for. The 
intermediate accruing interest was to be paid by the 
treasurer of the navy ; and as a farther advantage to the 
creditors, they should be erected into a company for 
trading to the South Seas, and for encouragement of 
fishery. When all this was fully prepared and digested, 
he made a motion in the house of commons (who de- 
ferred extremely to his judgment and abilities) for pay- 
ing the debts of the navy and other unprovided deficien- 
cies, without entering into particulars ; which was imme- 
diately voted. But a sudden stop was put to this affair 
by an unforeseen accident. The chancellor of the ex- 
chequer (which was then his title) being stabbed with a 
penknife, the following day, at the Cockpit, in the midst 
of a< dozen lords of the council, by the Sieur de Guiscard, 
a French papist; the circumstance of which fact being 
not within the compass of this history, I shall only ob- 
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serve, that after two months confinement, and frequent 
danger of his life, he returned to his seat in parliament. 

The overtures made by this minister, of paying so vast 
a debt under the pressures of a long war, and the diffi- 
culty of finding supplies for continuing it, was, during 
the time of his illness, ridiculed by his enemies as an 
impracticable and visionary project : and when, upon his 
return to the house, he had explained his proposal, the 
very proprietors of the, debt were many of them pre- 
vailed on to oppose it ; although the obtaining this trade, 
either through Old Spain, or directly to the Spanish 
West Indies, had been one principal end we aimed at by 
this war. However, the bill passed ; and, as an imme- 
diate consequence, the navy bills rose to about twenty 
percent, nor ever fell within teu of their discount. 
Another good effect of this work appeared by the par- 
liamentary lotteries, which have since been erected. 
The last of that kind, under the former ministry, was 
eleven weeks in filling; whereas the first, under the pre- 
sent, was filled in a very few hours, although it cost the 
government' less; and the others which followed were 
full before the acts concerning them could pass. And to 
prevent incumbrances of this kind from growing for the 
future, he took care, by the utmost parsimony, or by sus- 
pending payments where they seemed less to press, that 
all stores for the navy should be bought with ready 
money ; by which cent, per cent, has been saved in that 
Blighty article of our expense, as will appear from an 
account taken at the victualling office on the Oth of Au- 
gust, 1712. And the payment of the interest was less a 
burden upon the navy, by the stores being bought at so 
cheap a rate. 

It might look invidious to enter into farther particu- 
lars upon this head, but of smaller moment. What I 
have above related, may serve to show in how ill a con* 
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dition the kingdom stood, with relation to its debts, by 
the corruption, as well as negligence of former manage- 
ment ; and what prudent effectual measures have since 
been taken to provide for old incumbrances, and hinder 
the running into new. This may be sufficient for the 
information of the reader, perhaps already tired with a 
subject so little entertaining as that of acconipts : I shall 
therefore now return to relate some of the principal mat* 
ters that passed in parliament during this session. 

Upon the 18th of January, the house of lords sent 
down a bill to the commons, for fixing the precedence of 
the Hanover family, which probably had been forgot in 
the acts for settling the succession of the crown. That of 
Henry VIII. which gives the rank to princes of the 
blood, carries it no farther than to nephews, nieces, and 
grandchildren, of the crown ; by virtue of which the 
Princess Sophia is a piincess of the blood, as niece to 
King Charles I. of England, and precedes accordingly 5 
but the privilege does not descend to her son the elector, 
or the electoral prince. To. supply which defect, and 
pay a compliment to the presumptive heirs of the crown, 
this bill, as appears by the preamble, was recommended 
by her majesty to the house of lords ; which the com- 
mons, to show their zeal for every thing that might be 
thought to concern the interest or honour of that illus- 
trious family, ordered to be read thrice, passed nem. con, 
and returned to the lords, without any amendment, on 
the very day it was sent down. 

But the house seemed to have nothing more at heart, 
than a strict inquiry into the state of the nation, with 
respect to foreign alliances. Some discourses had been 
published in print, about the beginning of the session, 
boldly complaining of certain articles iq the barrier- 
treaty, concluded about three years since by the Lord 
Viscount Townshend, between Great Britain and tl*e 
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States General ; and showing, in many particulars, the 
unequal conduct of the powers in our alliance, in fur- 
nishing their quotas and supplies. It was asserted, by 
the same writers, " That these hardships put upon Eng- 
land, had been countenanced and encouraged by a party 
here at home, in order to preserve their power, which 
could be no otherwise maintained than by continuing the 
war; as well as by her majesty's general abroad, upon 
account of his own peculiar interest and grandeur.'* 
These loud accusations spreading themselves throughout 
the kingdom, delivered in facts directly charged, and 
thought, whether true or not, to be but weakly confuted, 
had sufficiently prepared the minds of the people ; and 
by putting arguments into every body's mouth, had filled 
the town and country with controversies, both in writing 
and discourse. The point appeared to be of great con- 
sequence, whether the war continued or not ; for, in the 
former case, it was necessary that the allies should be 
brought to a more equal regulation; and that the States 
in particular, for whom her majesty had done such great 
things, should explain and correct those articles in the 
barrier-treaty, which were prejudicial to Britain ; and 
in either case, it was fit the people should have at least 
the satisfaction of knowing by whose counsels, and for 
what desigus they had been so hardly treated. 

In order to this great inquiry, the barrier-treaty, with 
all other treaties and agreements entered into between 
her majesty and her allies, during the present war, 
for raising and augmenting the proportions for the 
service thereof, were, by the queen's directions, laid 
before the house. 

Several resolutions were drawn up, and reported at 
different times, upon the deficiencies of the allies in fur- 
nishing their quotas, upon certain articles in the bar- 
rier-treaty, md upon the state of the ^«c \ Vj 0& ^WS\ 

VOL- YIU F 
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it appeared, " That whatever had been charj 
public discourses in print, against the late minis 
the conduct of the allies, was much less than the 
Upon these resolutions, (by one of which the Lc 
count Townshend, who negotiated and signed 
rier-treaty, was declared an enemy to the qu 
kingdom) and upon some farther directions to t 
mittee, a representation was formed ; and soon i 
commons, in a body, presented it to the queen, th< 
touts of the adverse party not prevailing to ha* 
committed. 

This representation (supposed to be the worl 
Thomas Hanmer's* pen) is written with much 
and spirit, and will be a very useful authentic 
for the assistance of those, who at any time shal 
take to write the history of the present times. 

I did intend, for brevity sake, to have given th 
only 'an abstract of it ; but, upon trial, found 
unequal to such a task, without injuring so e» 
piece. And although I think historical relation 
ill patched. up with long transcripts already 
which, upon that account, I have hitherto avoid 
this being the sum of all debates and resolutioi 
house of commons in that great affair of the wa 
reived it could not well be omitted : 

" Most gracious sovereign, 
" We, your majesty's most dutiful and loyal 
the commons of Great Britain in parliament as 
having nothing so much at heart, as to enable j 

* Chosen speaker of the house of commons, Feb. 18, 17! 

was a fine scholar and celebrated orator. He published b; 

tion a most elegant edition of Shakspeare, at Oxford ; ai 

po more copies than were subscribed for. He marries 

Pffdhm Dowager of Graftal *, %nd &eA lA*y &* VMfi, N 
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jcsty to bring this long and expensive war to an honour- 
able and happy conclusion, have taken it into our most 
serious consideration, how the necessary supplies to be 
provided by us may be best applied, and how the common 
cause may in the most effectual manner be carried on, 
by the united force of the whole confederacy : We have 
thought ourselves obliged, in duty to your majesty, and 
in discharge of the trust reposed in us, to inquire into 
the true state of the war in all its parts : We have exa- 
mined what stipulations have been entered into between 
your majesty and your allies; and how far such engage- 
ments have, on each side, been made good : We have 
considered the different interests which the confederates 
have in the success of this war ; and the different shares, 
they have contributed to its support : We have with 
our utmost care and diligence endeavoured to discover 
the nature, extent, and charge of it ; to the end that by 
comparing the weight thereof with our own strength, we 
might adapt the one to the other in such measure, as nei- 
ther to continue your majesty's subjects under a heavier 
burden than in reason and justice they ought to bear, 
nor deceive your majesty, your allies, and ourselves, by 
undertaking more than the nation in its present circum- 
stances is able to perform. 

" Your majesty has been graciously pleased, upon our 
humble applications, to order such materials to be laid 
before us, as have furnished us with the necessary infor- 
mation, upon the particulars we have inquired into : and 
•when we shall have laid before your majesty our obser- 
vations, and humble advice upon this subject, we pro- 
mise to ourselves this happy fruit from it, that if your 
majesty's generous and good purposes for the procuring 
.of a safe and lasting peace, should, through the obstinacy 
of the enemy, or by any other meafifc, be \m\v^^ 3&» 
fated, * true knowledge and A»Dd«fau&&£ oV ^ \»&* 
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conduct of the war, will be the best foundation for a 
more frugal and equal management of it, for the time 
to come. 

" In order to take the more perfect view of what w<5 
proposed, and that we might be able to set the whole 
before your majesty in a true light, we have thought it 
necessary to go back to the beginning of the war ; and 
beg leave to observe the motives and reasons upon which 
jbis late majesty King William engaged first in it. The 
treaty of the grand alliance explains those reasons to be, 
for the supporting of the pretensions of his imperial ma- 
jesty, then actually engaged in a war with the French 
king, who had usurped the entire Spanish monarchy, for 
his grandson the Duke of Anjou ; and for the assisting of 
the States General, who, by the loss of their barrier 
against France, were then in the same, or a more danger- 
ous condition, than if they were actually invaded. As 
these were just and necessary motives for undertaking 
this war, so the ends proposed to be obtained by it were 
equally wise and honourable ; for, as they are set forth 
in the eighth article of the same treaty, they appear to 
have been, the procuring of an equitable and reasonable 
satisfaction to his imperial majesty; and sufficient secu- 
rities for the dominions^ provinces, navigation, and com* 
merce, of the King of Great Britfin and the States Ge- 
neral ; and making effectual provision, that the two 
kingdoms of France and Spain should never be united 
wider the same government ; and particularly, that the 
French should never get into the possession of the Span- 
ish West Indies, or be permitted to sail thither, upon the 
account of traffic, or under any pretence whatsoever ; 
and lastly, the securing to the subjects of the King of 
Great Britain, and the States General, all the same privi- 
leges and rights of commerce, throughout the whole do- 
minions of Spain, as tbey enjoyed before the death of 
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Charles II. King of Spain, by virtue of any treaty, agree- 
ment, or custom, or any other way whatsoever. For 
the obtaining of these ends, the three confederated pow- 
ers engaged to assist one another with their whole force, 
according to such proportions as should be specified in a 
particular convention afterwards to be made for that pur- 
pose. We do not find that any such convention was ever 
ratified: but it appears, that there was an agreement 
concluded, which, by common consent, was understood 
to be binding upon each party respectively, and accord- 
ing to which, the proportions of Great Britain were from 
the beginning regulated and founded. The terms of that 
agreement were, That, for the service at land, his impe- 
rial majesty should furnish ninety thousand men, the King 
of Great Britain forty thousand, and the States General 
one hundred and two thousand: of which there were 
forty-two thousand intended to supply their garrisons, 
and sixty thousand to act against the common enemy in 
the field; and with regard to the operations of the war 
at sea, they were agreed to be performed jointly by- 
Great Britain and the States General, the quota of ships 
to be furnished for that service being five-eighths on the 
part of Great Britain, and three-eighths on the part of 
the States General. 

" Upon this foot the war began in the year 1 702 ; at 
which time, the whole yearly expense of it to England 
amounted to three millions seven hundred and six thou- 
sand four hundred ninety-four pounds; a very great 
charge, as it was then thought by her majesty's subjects, 
after the short interval of ease they had enjoyed from the 
burden of the former war; but yet a very moderate pro- 
portion, in comparison with the load which has since been 
laid upon them : for it appears, by estimates given in to 
your commons, that the sums necessary to carry on the 
service for this present year, in the same manner as it was 
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performed the last year, amount to more than six million* 
nine hundred and 6ixty thousand pounds, beside interest 
for the public debts, and the deficiencies accruing the last 
year, vhich two articles require one million one hundred 
and Apty-three thousand pounds more ; so that the whole 
demands upon your commons, are arisen to more than 
eight millions, for the present annual supply. We know 
your majesty's tender regard for the welfare of your 
people, will make it uneasy to you to hear of so great a 
pressure as this upon them : and as we are assured it 
will fully convince your majesty of the necessity of our 
present inquiry ; so, we beg leave to represent to you 
from what causes, and by what steps, this immense charge 
appears to have grown upon us. 

" The service at sea, as it has been very large and 
extensive in itself, so it has been carried on through the 
whole course of the war, in a manner highly disadvan- 
tageous to your majesty and your kingdom : for the ne- 
cessity of affairs requiring that great fleets should be 
fitted out every year, as well for maintaining a superiority 
in the Mediterranean, as for opposing any force which 
the eaemj might prepare, either at Dunkirk, or in the 
ports of West France ; your majesty's example and rea- 
diness, in fitting out your proportion of ships for all parts 
of that service, have been so far from prevailing with 
the States General to keep pace with you, that they have 
been deficient every year to a great degree, in propor- 
tion to what your majesty has furnished ; sometimes no 
less than two-thirds, and generally more than half of their 
quota : hence your majesty has been obliged, for the 
prevention of disappointments in the most pressing ser- 
vices, to supply those deficiencies by additional rein- 
forcements of your own ships ; nor has the single increase 
of such a charge been the only ill consequence that 
attended it ; for, by this means the debt of the navy has 
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been enhanced, so that the discounts arising upon the 
credit of it, have affected all other parts of the service 
from the same cause. Tour majesty's ships of war have 
been forced in greater numbers to continue in remote 
seas, and at unseasonable times of the year, to the great 
damage and decay of the British navy. This also has 
been the occasion that your majesty has been straitened 
in your convoys for trade ; your coasts have been ex- 
posed, for want of a sufficient number of cruisers to guard 
them ; and you have been disabled from annoying the 
enemy in their most beneficial commerce with the West 
Indies, from whence they received those vast supplies of 
treasure, without which they could not have supported 
the expenses of this war. 

" That part of the war which has been carried on in 
Flanders, was at first immediately necessary to the 
security of the States General, and has since brought 
them great acquisitions both of revenue and dominions 
yet even there the original proportions have been de- 
parted from, and during the course of the war, have been 
sinking by degrees on the part of Holland : so that, in 
this last year, we find the number in which they fell 
short of their three-fifths to your majesty's two-fifths, 
have been twenty thousand eight hundred and thirty- 
seven men. We are not unmindful that in the year 
1 703, a treaty was made between the two nations for a 
joint augmentation of twenty thousand men, wherein the 
proportions were varied, and England consented to take 
half upon itself. But it having been annexed as an ex- 
press condition to the grant of the said augmentation in 
parliament, that the States General should prohibit all 
trade and commerce with France ? and that condition 
having not been performed by them, the commons think 
it reasonable, that the first rule of three to two ought to 
hove taken place again, as well in that, as in other 8»0» 
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sequent augmentations; more especially when theycoa 
•ider, that the revenues of those rich provinces which 
have been conquered, would, if they were duly applied, 
maintain a great number of new additional forces against 
the common enemy : notwithstanding which, the States 
General have raised none upon that account ; but make 
use of those fresh supplies of money, only to ease them- 
selves in the charges of their first established quota. 

u As, in the progress of the war in Flanders, a dis- 
proportion was soon created to the prejudice of England ; 
so the very beginning of the war in Portugal, brought 
an unequal share of burden upon us ; for, although the 
emperor and the States General were equally parties 
with your majesty in the treaty with the King of Por- 
tugal, yet, the emperor neither furnishing his third part 
of the troops and subsidies stipulated for, nor the Dutch 
consenting to take an equal share of his imperial ma- 
jesty's defect upon themselves, your majesty has been 
obliged to furnish two-thirds of the entire expense created 
by that service. Nov has the inequality stopped there : 
for ever since the year 1 706, when the English and 
Dutch forces marched out of Portugal into Castile, the 
States General have entirely abandoned the war in Por- 
tugal, and left your majesty to prosecute it singly at your 
own charge ; which you have accordingly done, by re- 
placing a greater number of troops there, than even at 
first you took upon you to provide. At the same time, 
your majesty's generous endeavours for the support and 
defence of the King of Portugal, have been but ill se- 
conded by that prince himself; for, notwithstanding that 
by his treaty he had obliged himself to furnish twelve 
thousand foot, and three thousand horse, upon his own 
account, beside eleven thousand foot, and two thousand 
horse more, in consideration of a subsidy paid him ; yet, 
according to the best information your commons can. 
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procure, it appears that he has scarce at any time fur- 
nished thirteen thousand men in the whole. 

" In Spain, the war has been jet more unequal and 
burdensome to your majesty, than in any other branch 
of it; for, being commenced without any treaty whatso- 
ever, the allies have almost wholly declined taking any 
part of it upon themselves. A small body of English 
and Dutch troops were sent thither in the year 1 705 ; 
not as being thought sufficient to support a regular war, 
or to make the conquest of so large a country, but with 
a view only of assisting the Spaniards to set King Charles 
upon the throne ; occasioned by the great assurances 
which were given of their inclinations to the house of 
Austria ; but this expectation failing, England was in- 
sensibly drawn into an established war, under all the 
disadvantages of the distance of the place, and the feeble 
efforts of the other allies. The account we have to lay 
before your majesty upon this head, is, that although this 
undertaking was entered upon at the particular and 
earnest request of the imperial court, and for a cause of 
no less importance and concern to them than the reducing 
of the Spanish monarchy to the house of Austria ; yet 
neither the late emperors, nor his present imperial ma- 
jesty, have ever had any forces there on their own ac- 
count till the last year ; and then only one regiment of 
foot, consisting of two thousand men. Though the States 
General have contributed something more to this service, 
yet their share has been inconsiderable ; for, in the space 
of four years, from 1705 to 1708, both inclusive, all the 
forces they have sent into that country, have not ex? 
ceeded twelve thousand two hundred men ; and from 
the year 1 708 to this time, they have not sent any forces 
or recruits whatsoever. To your majesty's care and 
charge, the recovery of that kingdom has been in a man- 
ner wholly left, as if none else were interested or con- 

' F 2 J 
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cerned in it. And the forces which your majesty has 
sent into Spain, in the space of seven years, from 1705 
to 1711, both inclusive, have amounted to no less than 
fifty seven thousand nine hundred seventy-three men; 
beside thirteen battalions, and eighteen squadrons, for 
which your majesty has paid a subsidy to the emperor. 
" How great the established expense of such a num- 
ber of men has been, your majesty very well knows, and 
your commons very sensibly feel : but the weight will be 
found much greater when it is considered how many hea- 
vy articles of unusual and extraordinary charge have at- 
tended this remote and difficult service ; all which have 
been entirely defrayed by your majesty, except that one 
of transporting the few forces which were sent by the 
States General, and the victualling of them during their 
transportation only. The accounts delivered to your 
commons show, that the charge of your majesty's ships 
and vessels, employed in the service of the war in Spain 
and Portugal, reckoned after the rate of four pounds a 
man per month, from the time they sailed from hence till 
they returned, were lost, or put upon other services, has 
amounted to six nriUwns Ave hundred forty thousand 
nine hundred and sixty-six pounds, fourteen shillings : 
the charge of transports on the part of Great Britain, for 
carrying on the war in Spain and Portugal, from the 
beginning of it till this time, has amounted to one mil- 
lion three hundred thfrty-six thousand seven hundred 
and nineteen pounds, nineteen shillings, and eleven 
pence; that of victualling land forces for the same ser- 
vice, to five hundred eighty-three thousand seven hun- 
dred and seventy pounds, ei 6 ut shillings, and sixpence ; 
and that of contingencies, and other extraordinaries for 
the same service, to one million eight hundred forty thou- 
dad three hundred and fifty-three pounds. 
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* We should take notice to your majesty of several 
sums paid upon account of contingencies and extraord*- 
naries in Flanders, making together the sum of one mil- 
ium one hundred seven thousand ninetyreixpoupds; but 
we are not awe to make aijy comparison of them with what 
-die States General have expended upon the same head, 
baring no such state of their extraordinary charge he- 
tee us. There remains, therefore, but one particular 
more for your majesty's observation, which arises from 
the subsidies paid to foreign princes. These, at the be- 
ginning of the war, were borne in equal proportion by 
your majesty and the States General ; but in this instance 
also, the balance has been cast in prejudice of your ma- 
jesty ; for it appears that your majesty has since advan- 
ced more than your equal proportion, three millions one 
hundred and fifty-five thousand crowns, beside extraor- 
dinaries paid in Italy, and not included in any of the fore- 
going articles, which arise to five hundred thirty-nine 
thousand five hundred and fifty-three pounds. 

" We have laid these several particulars before your 

majesty in the shortest manner we have been able; and 

by an estimate grounded on the preceding facts, it does 

. appear, that over and above the quotas on the part of 

Great Britain, answering to those contributed by your 

allies, more than nineteen millions have been expended 

by your majesty, during the course of this war, by way 

of surplussage, or exceeding in balance : of which none 

of the confederates have furnished any thing whatsoever. 

" It is with very g. eat concern that we find so much 

occasion given us, to represent how ill a use bath been 

made of your majesty's and your subjects' zeal for the 

common cause; that the interest of that cause has not 

been proportiouably promoted by it, but others only have 

been eased at your majesty's and your subjects' costs; 

and have been connived at in \«y\x^fotK\f^*& , Qtt& 

f 3 
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burden upon this kingdom, although they have upon all 
accounts been equally, and in most respects, much more 
nearly concerned than Britain in the issue of the war. 
We are persuaded, your majesty will think it pardona- 
ble in us, with some resentment, to complain of the little 
regard which some of those whom your majesty of late 
years intrusted, have shown to the interest of their coun- 
try, in giving way at least to such unreasonable imposi- 
tions upon it, if not in some measure contriving them : 
the course of which impositions has been so singular and 
extraordinary, that the more the wealth of this nation has 
been exhausted, and the more your majesty's arms have 
been attended with success, the heavier has been the 
burden laid upon us; while, on the other hand, the more 
vigorous your majesty's efforts have been, and the great- 
er the advantages which have redounded thence to your 
allies, the more those allies have abated in the share of 
their expense, 

" At the first entrance into this war, the -commons 
were induced to exert themselves in the extraordinary 
manner they did, and to grant such large supplies as had 
been unknown to former ages, in hopes thereby to pre- 
vent the mischiefs of a lingering war, and to bring that 
in which they were necessarily engaged, to a speedy con- 
clusion : but they have been very unhappy in the event, 
while they have so much reason to suspect that what was 
intended to shorten the war, has proved the very cause 
of its long continuance ; for, those to whom the profits of 
It have accrued, have been disposed not easily to forego 
ihem. And your majesty will thence discern the true 
reason why so many have delighted in a war, which 
brought in so rich a liarvcst yearly from Great Britain. 
" We are as far from desiring, as we know your ma- 
jesty will be from concluding any peace, but upon safe 
mid honourable terms : and we are far from intending to 
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excuse ourselves from raising aH necessary and possible 
supplies for an effectual prosecution of the war till such 
a peace can be obtained. All that jour faithful com* 
mons aim at, all that they wish, is an equal concurrence 
from the other powers engaged in alliance with your 
majesty ; and a just application of what has been alrea- 
dy gained from the enemy, toward promoting the com* 
mon cause. Several large countries and territories have 
been restored to the house of Austria : such as, the king* 
dom of Naples, the duchy of Milan, and other places in 
Italy. Others have been conquered, and added to their 
dominions ; as the two electorates of Bavaria and Co* 
logo, the duchy of Mantua, and the bishoprick of Liege. 
These, having been reduced in a great measure by our 
blood and treasure, may, we humbly conceive, with great 
reason, be claimed to come in aid toward carrying on 
the war in Spain. And therefore we make it our earn* 
est request to you majesty, that you will give instruc- 
tions to your ministers, to insist with the emperor, that 
the revenues of those several places, excepting only such 
a portion thereof as is necessary for their defence, be ac ' 
tually so applied. And as to the other parts of the war, 
to which your majesty has obliged yourself by particu- 
lar treaties to contribute, we humbly beseech your ma- 
jesty, that you will be pleased to take effectual care that 
your allies do perform their parts stipulated by those 
treaties; and that your majesty will, for the future, no 
otherwise furnish troops, or pay subsidies, than in pro- 
portion to what your allies shall actually furnish and 
pay. When this justice is done to your majesty and to 
your people, there is nothing which your commons will 
not cheerfully grant toward supporting your majesty in 
the cause in which you are engaged. Aud whatever 
farther shall appear to be necessary for carrying on the 
war, either at sea or land, we will effectually enable 
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your majesty tol>ear your reasonable share of any «w5h 
expense ; and will spare no supplies which your sub- 
jects are able, with their utmost efforts, to afford. 

" After having inquired into, and considered the state 
of the war, in which the part your majesty has borne, ap* 
pears to have been not only superior to that of any one 
•fly, but even equal to that of the whole confederacy ; 
your commons naturally inclined to hope, that they 
should find care had been taken of securing some parti- 
cular advantages to Britain in the terms of a future peace; 
such as might afford a prospect of making the nation 
amends, in time, for that immense treasure which has 
been expended, and those heavy debts which have been 
contracted in the course of so long and burdensome a war. 
This reasonable expectation could no way have been 
better answered, than by some provision made for the 
farther security, and the greater improvement of the 
commerce of Great Britain. But we find ourselves so 
very far disappointed in these hopes, that, in a treaty 
not long since concluded between your majesty and the 
States General, under colour of a mutual guarantee 
giv^n for two points of the greatest importance to both 
nations, the succession and the barrier ; it appears, the 
interest of Great Britain has been not only neglected, 
but sacrificed; and that several articles in the said 
treaty are destructive to the trade and welfare of 
this kingdom, and therefore highly dishonourable to 
your majesty. 

" Tour commons observe, in the first place, that seve- 
ral towns and places are, by virtue of this treaty, to be 
put into the hands of the States General; particularly 
Newport, Dendermond, and the castle of Ghent, which 
can in no sense be looked upon as part of a barrier 
against France : but, being the key* of the Netherlands 
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toward Britain, must make the trade of your majesty's 
autgecls in those parte precarious, and whenever the 
States think fit, totally exclude them from it. The pre- 
tended necessity of putting these places into the bands 
of the States General, in order to secure to them a com- 
mnnkation with their barrier, must appear vain and 
groundless; for, the sovereignty of the Low Countries 
being not to remain to an enemy, but to a friend and an 
«Hy,<that communication must be always secure and unin- 
terrupted ; beside that, in case of a rupture or an attacks 
the States have full liberty allowed them to take posses- 
sion of all the Spanish Netherlands, and therefore 
seeded no particular stipulation for the towns above- 
mentioned. 

" Having taken notice of this concession made to the 
States General, for seizing upon the whole ten provinces, 
we cannot but observe to your majesty, that iu the man* 
iter this article is framed, it is auother dangerous circum- 
stance which attends this treaty ; for, had such/ft provi- 
sion been confined to the case of an apparent attack 
from France only, the avowed design ef this treaty had 
been fulfilled, and your majesty's instructions to your 
ambassador had been pursued : but this necessary re* 
striction has been omitted ; and the same liberty is 
granted to the States to take possession of all the Ne- 
therlands, whenever they shall think themselves attacked 
by any other neighbouring nation, as when they shall 
be in danger from France : so that if it should at 
any time happen (which your commons are very unwil- 
ling to suppose) that they should quarrel even with your 
majesty, the riches, strength, and advantageous situation 
of these countries, may be made use of against yourself* 
without' whose generous and powerful assistance, they 
had never been conquered. 
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" To return to those ill consequences which relate to 
the trade of your kingdoms. We beg leave to observe 
to your majesty, that though this treaty revives and ren- 
ders your majesty a party to the fourteenth and fifteenth 
articles of the treaty of Munster, by virtue of which the 
impositions upon all goods and merchandizes brought 
into the Spanish Low Countries by the sea, are to equal 
those laid on goods and merchandises imported by the 
Scheld, and the canals of Sass and Swyn, and other 
mouths of the sea adjoining ; yet no care is taken to pre- 
serve that equality upon the exportation of those goods 
out of the Spanish provinces into those countries and 
places which, by virtue of this treaty, are to be in pos- 
session of the States ; the consequence of which must in 
time be, and your commons are informed that in some 
instances it has already proved to be the case, that the 
impositions upon goods carried into those countries and 
places by the subjects of the States General, will be 
taken oflj while those upon the goods imported by your 
majesty's subjects remain ; by which means, Great Bri- 
tain will entirely lose this most beneficial branch of 
trade, which it has in all ages been possessed of, even 
from the time when- those countries were governed by 
the house of Burgundy, one of the most ancient, as 
well as the most useful allies to the crown of Eng- 
land. 

" With regard to the other dominions and territories 
of Spain, your majesty's subjects have always been dis- 
tinguished in their commerce with them ; and, both by 
ancient treaties, and an uninterrupted custom, have en- 
joyed greater privileges and immunities of trade, than 
either the Hollanders, or any other nation whatsover. 
And that wise and excellent treaty of the grand alliance, 
provides effectually for the security and continuance of 
these valuable privileges \o T}TiWiaA\\^0&^mx^\.^ 
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that each nation might be left at the end of war, upon the 
same foot as it stood at the commencement of it But 
this treaty we now complain of, instead of confirming 
your subjects' rights, surrenders and destroys them : for, 
although by the sixteenth and seventeenth articles of the 
treaty of Minister, made between his catholic majesty 
and the States General, all advantages of trade are stipu- 
lated for, and granted to the Hollanders, equal to what 
the English enjoyed ; yet, the crown of England not 
being a party to that treaty, the subjects of England have 
never submitted to those articles of it, nor even the 
Spaniards themselves ever observed them. But this 
treaty revives those articles in prejudice of Great Bri- 
tain ; and makes your majesty a party of them, and 
even a guarantee to the States General, for privileges 
against your own people. 

. u In how deliberate and extraordinary a manner your 
majesty's ambassador consented to deprive your subjects, 
of their ancient rights, and your majesty of the power of 
procuring to them any new advantage, most evidently 
appeai-s from his own letters, which, by your majesty's 
directions, have been laid before your commons; for, 
when matters of advantage to your majesty and to your 
kingdom, had been offered as proper to be made parts of 
this treaty, they were refused to be admitted by the 
States General, upon this reason and principle : That 
nothing foreign to the guarantees of the succession and 
of the barrier, should be mingled with them. Notwith- 
standing which, the States General had no sooner re- 
ceived notice of a treaty of commerce concluded be- 
tween your majesty and the present emperor, but they 
departed from the rule proposed before, and insisted 
upon the article of which your commons now complain ; 
which article your majesty's ambassador allowed of, al- 
though equally foreign to the succession at tafe \svrc«t\ 
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and although he had, for that reason, departed from 
other articles, which would have been for the service of 
hk own country. 

** We have forborne to trouble your majesty with 
general observations upon this treaty, as it relates to, 
and affects the empire, and other parts of Europe. The 
mischiefs which arise from it to Great Britain are what 
only we have presumed humbly to represent to you, as 
they arevery evident and very great. And as it appears 
that the Lord Viscount Townshend had not any orders, 
or authority, for concluding several of those articles, 
-which are most prejudicial to your majesty's subjects ; 
we have thought we could do no less than declare your 
said ambassador who negotiated and signed, and all 
others who advised the ratifying of this treaty, enemies 
to your majesty and your kingdom. 

" Upon these faithful informations and advices from 
your commons, we assure ourselves, your majesty, in 
jour great goodness to your people, will rescue them 
from those evils, which the private counsels of ill-design- 
ing men have exposed them to ; and that, in your great 
wisdom, you will' find some means for explaining and 
amending the several articles of this treaty, so as that 
thgy may consist with the interest of Great Britain, and 
with real and lasting friendship between your majesty 
and the States General" 

Between the representation, and the first debates upon 
the subject of it, several weeks had passed; during 
which time the parliament had other matters likewise 
before them, that deserve to be mentioned. For, on the 
Oth of February was repealed the act for naturalizing 
foreign protestants, which had been passed under* the last 
ministry, and, as many people thought, to very ill pur- 
poses. By this act, any foreigner, who would take the 
9»tfa to the government, u& ^xole^VVcw^^^^^^^ 
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tjtf whatever denomination, was immediately naturalized, 
and had all the privileges of an English born subject, at 
ihe expense of a shilling. Most protestants abroad 
differ from us in the points of church government ; so 
that all the acquisitions by this act would increase the 
number of dissenters ; and therefore, the proposal that 
such foreigners should be obliged to conform to the esta- 
blished worship, was rejected. But, because several 
persons were fond of this project, as a thing that would 
be of mighty advantage to the kingdom, I shall say a 
few words upon it. 

The maxim, " That people are the riches of a na- 
tion," has been crudely understood by many writers and 
reasoners upon that subject. There are several ways 
by which people are brought into a country. Sometimes 
a nation is invaded, and subdued ; and the conquerors 
seize the lands and make the natives their under tenants 
or servants. Colonies have been always planted where 
the natives were driven out or destroyed, or the land un- 
cultivated and waste. In those countries, where the 
lord of the soil is master of the labour and liberty of 
Mb tenants, or of slaves bought by his money, men's 
riches are reckoned by tlie number of their vassals. 
And sometimes, in governments newly instituted, where 
there are not people to till the ground, many laws have 
been made to encourage and allure numbers from the 
neighbouring countries. And in all these cases, the new 
comers have either lands allotted them, or are slaves to 
the proprietors. But to invite helpless families, by 
thousands, into a kingdom inhabited like ours, without 
lands to give them, and where the laws will not allow 
that they should be part of the property as servants, is a 
wrong application of the maxim; and the same thing, in 
great, as infants dropped at the doors, which are only * 
btirded and charge to the parish. TVte Vrofe \*«S A\m&? 
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tiprying mankind to public advantage, in such a country 
as England, is, to invite from abroad only able handi- 
craftsmen and artificers, or such who bring over a suffi- 
cient share of property to secure them from want ; to 
enact and enforce sumptuary laws against luxury, and 
all excesses in clothing, furniture, and the like ; to en- 
courage matrimony, and reward, as the Romans did, 
those who have a certain number of children. Whether 
bringing over the Palatines were a mere consequence of 
this law for a general naturalization; or whether, as 
many surmised, it had some other meaning ; it appeared 
manifestly, by the issue, that the public was a loser by 
every individual among them ; and that a kingdom can 
no more be the richer by such an importation, than & 
man can be fatter by a wen, which is unsightly and 
troublesome at best, and intercepts that nourishment, 
which would otherwise diffuse itself through the whole 
body. 

About a fortnight after, the commons sent up a bill 
for securing the freedom of parliaments, by limiting the 
number of members in that house, who should be allowed 
to possess employments under the crown. Bills to the 
same effect, promoted by both parties, had, after making 
the like progress, been rejected in former parliaments; 
the court and ministry, who will ever be against such a 
law, having usually a greater influence in the house of 
lords : *nd so it happened now. Although that influ- 
ence were less, I am apt to think that such a law would 
be too thorough a reformation in one point, while we have 
so many corruptions in the rest ; and perhaps the regu- 
lations already made on that article are sufficient, by 
which several employments incapacitate a man from 
being chosen a member, and all of them bring it to a 
new election. 
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For my own part, when I consider the temper of par-' 
ticular persons, and by what maxims they have acted 
(almost without exception) in their private capacities, I 
cannot conceive how such a bill should obtain a majority, 
unless every man expected to be one of the fifty, which, 
I think, was the limitation intended. 

About the same time, likewise, the house of commons 
advanced one considerable step, toward securing us 
against farther impositions from our allies ; resolving that 
the additional forces should be continued ; but with a 
condition, that the Dutch should make good their pro- 
position of three-fifths to two-fifths, which those confede- 
rates had so long, and in so great degree, neglected. The 
Duke of Marlborough's deduction of two and a half per 
cent, from the pay of the foreign troops, was also applied 
for carrying on the war. 

Lastly, within this period is to be included the act ' 
passed to prevent the disturbing those of the episcopal 
communion in Scotland, in the exercise of their religious 
worship, and in the use of the liturgy of the church of 
England. It is known enough, that the most consider- 
able of the nobility and gentry there, as well as great 
numbers of the people, dread the tyrannical discipline 
of those synods and presbyteries ; and at the same time, 
have the utmost contempt for the abilities and tenets of 
their teachers. It was, besides, thought an inequality, be- 
yond all appearance of reason or justice, that dissenters 
of every denomination here, who are the meanest and 
most illiterate part among us, should possess a toleration 
by law, under colour of which they might, upon occasion, 
be bold enough to insult the religion established ; while 
those of the episcopal church in Scotland, groaned un- 
der a real persecution. The only specious objection 
against this bill was, that it set the religion Vrj Vk« \a. 
both parts of the island upon a diSerait W^> tts*s&4 
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contrary to the union ; because, by an act passed 1his 
very session against occasional conformity, our dissen- 
ters were shut out from all employments. A petition 
from Carstairs, and other Scotch professors, against this 
bill, was offered to the house, but not accepted; and a 
motion made by the other party, to receive a clause, 
that should restrain all persons who have any office in 
Scotland, from going to episcopal meetings, passed in the 
negative. It is manifest, that the promoters of this 
clause, were not moved by any regard for Scotland, 
which is by no means their favourite at present ; only 
they hoped, that if it were made part of a law, it might 
occasion such a choice of representatives in both houses, 
from Scotland, as would be a considerable strength to 
their faction here. But the proposition was in itself ex- 
tremely absurd, that so many lords and other persons of 
distinction, who have great employments, pensions, posts 
in the army, and other places of profit, many of whom 
are in frequent or constant attendance at the court, and 
utterly dislike their national way of worship, should be 
deprived of their liberty of conscience at home ; not to 
mention those who are sent thither from hence, to take 
cafre of the revenue and other affairs, who would ill di- 
gest the changing of their religion for that of Scotland. 

With a farther view of favour toward the episcopal 
clergy of Scotland, three members of that country were 
directed to bring in a bill, for restoring the patrons to 
their ancient rights of presenting ministers to the vacant 
churches there; which the kirk, during the height of 
their power, had obtained for themselves. And, to con- 
clude this subject at once, the queen, at the close of the 
session, commanded Mr. Secretary St. John to acquaint 
the house, " That, pursuant to their address, the profits 
arising from the bishop's estates in Scotland, which re- 
mained in the crown, should be t^^fis&to <&ft.TO^K\.<& 
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such of the episcopal clergy there, as would take the 
oaths to her majesty." 

Nothing could more amply justify the proceedings of 
the queen and her ministers, for two years past, than that 
famous representation above at large recited; the un- 
biassed wisdom of the nation, after the strictest inquiry, 
confirming those facts upon which her majesty's counsels 
were grounded ; and many persons, who were before in- 
clined to believe that the allies and the late ministry had 
J>een too much loaded by the malice, misrepresentations, 
vor ignorance of writers, who were now fully convinced 
of their mistake by so great an authority. Upon tbfo 
occasion I cannot forbear doing justice to Mr. St. John, 
who had been secretary at war, for several years, under 
the former administration, where he had the advantage 
of observing how affairs were managed both at home and 
abroad. He was one of those who shared in the present 
treasurer's fortune, resigning up his employment at the 
Same lime ; and upon that minister's being again taken 
into favour, this gentleman was some time after made se- 
cretary of state. There he began afresh, by the oppor- 
tunities of his station, to look into past miscarriages ; 
and, by the force of an extraordinary genius, and appli- 
cation to public affairs, joined with an invincible elo- 
quence, laid open the scene of miscarriages and corrup- 
tions, through the whole course of the War, in so evident 
a manner, that the house of commons seemed principally 
directed in their resolutions, upon this inquiry, by his 
information and advice. In a short time after the re- 
presentation was published, there appeared a memorial 
in the Dutch Gazette, as by order of the States, reflect 
ing very much upon the said representation, as well as 
the resolutions on which it was founded, pretending to 
deny some of the facts, and to extenuate others. This 
Memorial, tLdDzfoted into EugVub, ^ cohx\qic^^t^x «& 
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news had the boldness to insert in one of his papers. A 
complaint being made thereof to the house of commons ; 
they voted the pretended memorial to be a false, scan- 
dalous, malicious libel, and ordered the printer to be ta- 
ken into custody. 

It was the misfortune of the ministers, that while they 
were baited by their professed adversaries of the discon- 
tented faction, acting in confederacy with emissaries of 
foreign powers, to break the measures her majesty had 
taken toward a peace, they met, at the same time, with 
frequent difficulties from those who agreed and engaged 
with them to pursue the same general end, but sometimes 
disapproved the methods as too slack and remiss, or in 
-appearance now and then, perhaps, a little dubious. Id 
the first session of this parliament, a considerable num- 
ber of gentlemen, all members of the house of commons, 
began to meet by themselves, and consult what course 
they ought to steer in this new world. They intended 
to revive a new country party in parliament, which 
might, as in former times, oppose the court in any pro- 
ceedings they disliked. The whole body was of such 
who profess what is commonly called high-church prin- 
ciples, upon which account, they were irreconcilable 
enemies to the late ministry and all its adherents. On. 
the other side, considering the temper of the new men in 
power, that they were persons who had. formerly moved 
between the two extremes, those gentlemen who were 
impatient for an entire change, and to see all their ad- 
versaries laid at once as low as the dust, began to be 
apprehensive that the work would be done by halves. 
But the juncture of affairs at that time, both at home and 
abroad, would by no means admit of the least precipita- 
tion, although the queen and her first minister had been 
disposed to it : which certainly they were not Neither 
did the court seem at a\\ uueasy it ^Vsagafc, VswwA 
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in appearance against it, but composed of honest gentle* 
men, who wished well to their country, in which both 
-were entirely agreed, although they might differ about 
die means; or, if such a society should begin to grow 
resty, nothing was easier than to divide them, and ren 
dcr all their endeavours ineffectual. 

But, in the course of that fust session, many of this so* 
ciety became gradually reconciled to the new ministry, 
whom they found to be greater objects of the common 
enemy's hatred than themselves; and the attempt of 
Guiscard, as it gained farther time for deferring the dis- 
posal of employments, so it much endeared that person* 
to the kingdom, who was so near falling a sacrifice to the 
safety of his country. Upon the last session, of which I 
am now wilting, this October Club (as it was called) re- 
newed their usual meetings ; but were now very much al- 
tered from their original -institution, and seemed to have 
wholly dropped the design, as of no farther use. They 
saw a point carried in the house of lords against the 
court, that would end in the ruin of the kingdom; and 
they observed the enemy's whole artillery directly level- 
led at the treasurer's head. In short, the majority of 
the club had so good an understanding with the great 
men at court, that two of the latter, t to show to the world 
how fair a correspondence there was between the court 
and country party, consented to be at one of their din- 
ners ; but this intercourse had an eveut very different 
from what was expected: for, immediately the more 
zealous members of that society broke off from the rest, 
and composed a new one, made up of gentlemen who 
seemed to expect little of the court ; and perhaps with a 
mixture of others, who thought themselves disappointed 
or too long delayed. Many of these were observed to 

, * Mr* Harley. N* f Mr. St. John and Mr. Bromley . N. 

rot*, vn. «* 
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retain an incurable jealousy of the treasurer; and to In- 
terpret all delays, which they could not comprehend, as 
$ reserve of favour in this minister, to the persons and 
principles of the abandoned party. 

Upon an occasion offered about this time, some persons 
out of distrust to the treasurer, endeavoured to obtain a 
point which could not have been carried without putting 
841 into confusion. A bill was brought into the house of 
commons, appointing commissioners to examine into the 
value of all lands, and other interests granted by 
the crown, since the 13th day of February, 1688, and 
upon what considerations such grants had been made. 
The united country interest in the house was extremely 
set upon passing the bill. They had conceived an opi- 
nion, from former precedents, that the court would cer- 
tainly oppose all steps toward a resumption of grants ; 
and those who were apprehensive that the treasurer in- 
clined the same way, proposed the bill should be tacked 
to another, for raising a fund by duties upon soap and 
paper ; which has been always imputed, whether justly 
or not, as a favourite expedient of those called the 
tory party. At the same time it was very well known, 
that the house of lords had made a fixed and unanimous 
resolution against giving their concurrence to the passing 
of such united bills : so that the consequences of this 
project must have been, to bring the ministry under diffi- 
culties, to stop the necessary supplies, and endanger the 
^ood correspondence between both houses : notwithstand- 
ing all which, the majority carried it for a tack ; and the 
committee was instructed accordingly to make the two 
bills into one:. whereby the worst that could happen 
would have followed, if the treasurer had not convinced 
the warm leaders in this affair, by undeniable reasons, 
/hat the means they were using would Certainly disap- 
point the end 5 thai neilte idunelf* nor any other of the 
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Queen's servants, were at all against this inquiry ; and he 
promised his utmost credit to help forward the bill in the 
house of lords. He prevailed at last to have it sent up 
single ; but their lordships gave it another kind of recep- 
tion. Those who were of the side opposite to the court, 
withstood it to a man, as in a party case : among the 
rest, some were personally concerned, and others by 
friends and relations, which they supposed a sufficient 
excuse to be absent, or dissent. Even those, whose 
grants were antecedent to this intended inspection, began 
to be alarmed,as men whose neighbours' houses are on fire. 
A show of zeal for the late king's honour, occasioned 
many reflections upon the date of this inquiry, which 
was to commence with his reign : and the Earl of Not- 
tingham, who had now flung away the mask which he 
had lately pulled off, like one who had no other view 
but that of vengeance against the queen and her friends, 
acted consistently enough with his design, by voting as 
a lord against the bill, after he had directed his son to 
the house of commons to vote for the tack. 

Thus miscarried this popular bill for appointing com- 
missioners to examine into royal grants ; but whether 
those chiefly concerned, did rightly consult their own 
interest, has been made a question, which perhaps time 
will resolve. It was agreed that the queen, by her own 
authority, might have issued out a commission for such 
an inquiry ; and every body believed that the intention 
of the parliament was, only to tax the grants with about 
three years purchase, and at the same time establish the 
proprietors in possession of the remainder for ever ; so 
that, upon the whole, the grantees would have been 
great gainers by such an act, since the titles of those 
lands, as they stood then, were hardly of half value 
With others, either for sale or settlement Besides, the 
example of the Irish forfeitures in\^\i\. W^^V^x^V^^ 
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precarious owners, that when the house of commons ha* 
once engaged in a pursuit, which they think is right, 
although it be stopped or suspended for a while, they 
will be sure to renew it upon every opportunity that 
offers, and seldom fail of success : for instance, if the 
resumption should happen to be made part of a supply, 
which can be easily done without the objection of a tack, 
the grantees might possibly then have much harder con- 
ditions given them; and I do not see how they could 
prevent it. Whether the resuming of royal grants be 
xonsistent with good policy or justice, would be too long 
.a disquisition ; besides, the prolusion of kings is not 
likely to be a grievance for the future, because there 
have been laws since made to provide against that evil, 
or indeed rather because the crown has nothing left to 
give away. But the objection made against the date of 
the intended inquiry, was invidious and trifling; for 
King James II. made very few grants : he was a better 
.manager, and squandering was none of his faults ; whereas 
the late king, who came over here a perfect stranger to 
our laws and to our people, regardless of posterity, 
-wherein he was not likely to survive, thought he could 
no way better strengthen a new title, than by purchasing 
.friends at the expense of every thing which was in his 
power to part with* 

The reasonableness of uniting to a money bill one of a 
different nature, which is usually called tacking, has 
been likewise much debated, and will admit of argument 
. enough. In ancient times, when a parliament was held, 
the commons first proposed their grievances to be re- 
dressed, and then gave their aids; so that it was a per- 
fect bargain between the king and the subject. This fully 
answered the ends of tacking. Aids were then demanded 
upon occasions which would hardly pass at present; 
such, for instance, as tWe fac ua&u%ft& \Ak£««qu a 
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knight, marrying his eldest daughter, and some others of 
the like sort Most of the money went into the king's 
coffers, for his private use; neither was he accountable 
for any part of it. Hence arose the form of the king's 
thanking his subjects for their benevolence, when any 
subsidies, tenths, or fifteenths, were given him. But the 
supplies now granted are of another nature, and cannot 
be properly called a particular benefit to the crown, be- 
cause they are all appropriated to their several uses : so 
that, when the house of commons tack to a money bill, 
what is foreign and hard to be digested, if it be not 
passed, they put themselves and their country in as great 
difficulties as the prince. • On the other side, there have 
been several regulations made, through the course of 
time, in parliamentary proceedings; among which, it is 
grown a rule, that a bill once rejected shall not be brought 
up again the same session ; whereby the commons seem 
to have lost the advantage of purchasing a redress of their 
grievances by granting supplies, which, upon some emer- 
gencies, has put them upon this expedient of tacking ; so 
that there is more to be said on each side of the case, 
than is convenient for me to trouble the reader or myself 
in deducing. 

Among the matters of importance during this session, 
we may justly number the proceedings of the house of 
commons with relation to the press ; since her majesty's 
message to the house, of January the seventeenth, con- 
cludes with a paragraph, representing the great licenses 
taken in publishing false and scandalous libels, such as 
are a reproach to any government ; and recommending 
to them to find a remedy equal to the mischief. The 
meaning of these words in the message seems to be con- 
fined to those weekly and dairy papers and pamphlets* 
reflecting upon the persons and the management of the 
ministry. But the house of common*, \&\ta&t %&&c«* 
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whkh answers this message, makes an addition of the 
blasphemies against God and religion ; and it is certain 
that nothing would be more for the honour of the legisla- 
ture, than some effectual law for putting a stop to this 
universal mischief; but as the person* who advised the 
queen in that part of her message, had only then in bis 
thoughts the redressing of the political and factious 
libels, I think lie ought to have taken care, by his great 
credit in the house, to have proposed some ways by 
which that evil might be removed ; the law for taxing 
single papers having produced a quite contrary effect, 
as was then foreseen by many persons, and baa since 
been fouud true by experience. For the adverse party, 
full of rage and leisure since then* fall, and unanimous in 
defence of their cause, employ a set of writers by sub- 
scription, who are well versed in all the topics of defa- 
mation, and have a style and genius levelled to the gene- 
rality of readers; while those who would draw their 
pens on the side of their prince and country, are dis- 
couraged by this tax, which exceeds the intrinsic value 
both of the materials and the work ; a thing, if I be not 
mistaken, without example. 

It must be acknowledged, that the bad practices of 
printers have been such, as to deserve the severest ani- 
madversions of the public ; and it is to be wished, the 
party quarrels of the pen were always managed with de- 
cency and truth : but, in the mean time, to open the 
mouths of our enemies, and shut our own, is a turu of 
politics that wants a little to be explained. Perhaps the 
ministry now in possession, because they are in posses-*- 
•ion, may despise such trifles as this ; and it is not to be de- 
nied, that acting as they do upon a national interest, the} 
may seem to stand in less need of such supports, or may 
safely fling them down as no longer necessary- But, ii 

* Mr. Secretary St John. 1ST. 
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ttie leaden of the other party had proceeded by tftfe 
jmaxim, their power would have been none at all, or of 
very short duration : and had not some active pens fallen 
in to improve the good dispositions of the people up- 
on the late change, and continued since to overthrow the 
falsehood plentifully, and sometimes not implausibly, 
scattered by the adversaries, I am very much in doubt 
whether those at the helm would now have reason to be 
pleased with their success. A particular person may 
with more safety despise the opinion of the vulgar, be- 
cause it does a wise man ho real harm or good, but the 
administration a great deal ; and whatever side has the 
sole management of the pen, will soon find hands enough 
to write down their enemies as low as they please. If 
the people had no other idea of those whom her majesty 
trusts in her greatest affairs, than what £b conveyed by 
the passions of such as would compass sea and land for 
their destruction; what could they expect, but to be- 
torn in pieces, by the rage of the multitude ? How ne- 
cessary therefore was it, that the world should, from time 
to time, be undeceived by true representations of persods 
and facts, which have kept the kingdom steady to its in- 
terests, against all the attacks of a cunning and virulent 
faction ! 

However, the mischiefs of the press were too exorbi- 
tant to be cured by such a remedy as a tax upon the 
smaller papers; and a bill for a much more effectual re- 
gulation of it, was brought into the house of commons, 
but so late in the session that there was no time to pass 
it ; for there. has hitherto always appeared an unwilling 
ness to cramp overmuch the liberty of the press, whe- 
ther frour the inconveniences apprehended from doing 
too much, or too little ; or whether, the benefit proposed 
by each party to themselves, from the service of their 
writers toward the recovering or preserving of power, be 
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thought to outweigh the disadvantages. However ft 
came about, this affair was put off from one week to an- 
other, and the bill not brought into the house till the 
•eighth of June. It was committed three days, and then 
heard of no more. In this bill there was a clause insert- 
ed (whether industriously with design to overthrow it) 
that the author's name and place of abode should be set 
to every printed book, pamphlet, or paper ; to which I 
believe no man, who has the least regard to learning, 
would give his consent; for beside the objection to this 
clause from the practice of pious men, who, in publishing 
excellent writings for the service of religion, have chosen, 
out of an humble christian spirit, to conceal their names; 
it is certain that all persons of true genius or knowledge, 
have an invincible modesty and suspicion of themselves, 
upon their first sending their thoughts into the world; 
and that those who are dull or superficial, void of all 
taste and judgment, have dispositions directly contrary : 
bo that, if this clause had been made part of a law, there 
would have been an end, in all likelihood, of any valua- 
ble production for the future, either in wit or learning 3 
and that insufferable race of stupid people, who are now 
every day loading the press, would then reign alone, in 
time destroy our very first principles of reason, and in- 
troduce barbarity among us, whieh is already kept out 
with so much difficulty by so few hands. 

Having given an account of the several steps made to- 
ward a peace, from the first overtures begun by France, 
to the commencement of the second session ; I shall, in 
the fourth book, relate the particulars of this great nego- 
tiation, from the period last mentioned to the present 
time ; and because there happened some passages in both 
houses, occasioned by the treaty, I shall take notice of 
them under that head. There only remains to be men- 
tioned ope affair of another nature, which the lords and 
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caramons took into their cognizance, after a very different 
manner, wherewith I shall close this part of my subject. 

The sect of quakers among us, whose system of reli- 
gion, first founded upon enthusiasm, has been many 
years growing into a craft, held it an unlawful action to 
take an oath to a magistrate. This doctrine was taught 
them by the author of their sect, from a literal applica- 
tion of the text, Swear not at all; but being a body of 
people wholly* turned to trade and commerce of all kinds, 
they found themselves, on many occasions, deprived of 
the benefit of the law, as well as of voting at elections, 
by a foolish scruple, which their obstinacy would not suf- 
fer them to get over. To prevent this inconvenience, 
these people had credit enough in the late reign to have 
an act passed, that their solemn affirmation and declara- 
tion should be accepted instead of an oath in the usual 
form. The great concern in those times was, to lay all 
religion upon a level ; in order to which, this maxim was 
advanced, " That no man ought to be denied the liberty 
of serving his country, upon account of a different belief 
in speculative opiuions;" under which term some peo- 
ple were apt to include every doctrine of Christianity. 
However, this act in favour of the quakers was only 
temporary, in order to keep them in constant depend- 
ence ; and expired of course after a certain term, if it 
were not continued. Those people had, therefore, very 
early in the session, offered a petition to the house of 
commons for a continuance of the act, which was not suf- 
fered to be brought up. Upon this, they applied them- 
selves to the lords ; wjio passed a bill accordingly, and 
sent it down to the commons, where it was not so much as 
allowed a first reading. 

And indeed it is not easy to conceive, upon what mo- 
fives the legislature of so great a kingdom could descend 

so low, as to be ministerial and subservieMt to the ca" 

a 2 
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prices of the most absurd heresy that ever appeared ii* 
the world ; and this, in a point where those deluding or 
deluded people stand singular from all the rest of man- 
kind who live under civil government : but the designs 
of an aspiring party, at that time, were not otherwise to 
be compassed, than by undertaking any thing that would 
humble and mortify the church ; and I am fully convin- 
ced, that if a set of sceptic philosophers (who profess to 
doubt of every thing) had been then among* us, and min- 
gled their tenets with some corruptions of Christianity, 
they might have obtained the same privilege; and that 
a law would have been enacted, whereby the solemn 
doubt of the people called sceptics, should have been 
accepted instead of an oath in the usual form : so absurd 
are all maxims formed Upon the inconsistent principles of 
faction, when once they are brought to be examined by 
the standard of truth and reason; 
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\Ve left the plenipotentiaries of the allies and those of 
the enemy, preparing to assemble at Utrecht on the first 
of January, N. S. in order to form a congress for negoti- 
ating a general peace ; wherein, although the Dutch had 
made a mighty merit of their compliance with the queen, 
yet they set all their instruments at work to inflame both 
houses against her majesty's measures. M. Bothmar, 
the Hanover envoy, took care to print and disperse his 
memorial, of which I have formerly spoken : Hoffman, 
the emperor's resident, was soliciting for a yacht and con- 
voys to bring over Prince Eugene at this juncture, forti- 
fied, as it was given out, with great proposals from the 
imperial court : the Earl of Nottingham became a con- 
vert, for reasons already mentioned : money was distri- 
buted where occasion required ; and the Dukes of Somes- 
set and Marlborough, together with the Earl of Godol- 
phin, had put themselves at the head of their junto and 
their adherents, in order to attack the court. Some 
days after the vote passed the house tA Vrcta Vst *&Bafc- 

a 3 
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ting into the address the Earl of Nottingham's dauscv 
against any peac6 without Spain; M. Buys, the Dutch 
envoy, who had been deep in all the consultations with 
the discontented party for carrying that point, was de- 
sired to meet with the lord privy seal, the Earl of Dart- 
mouth, and Mr. Secretary St John, in order to sign a 
treaty' between the queen and the States, to subsist after 
a peace. There the envoy took occasion to expostulate 
upon the advantages stipulated for Britain with France : 
said, " It was his opinion, that those ministers ought, in 
respect of the friendship between both nations, to ac- 
quaint him what these advantages were; and that he 
looked upon his country to be entitled by treaty to share 
them equally with us: That there was now another rea- 
son why we should be more disposed to comply with him 
upon this head ; for, since the late resolution of the bouse 
of lords, he took it for granted, it would be a dangerous 
step in us to give Spain to a prince of the house of Bour- 
bon ; and therefore that we should do well to induce the 
States, by such a concession, to help us out of this diffi- 
culty." 

Mr. St. John made answer, a That there was not a 
man in the queen's council capable of so base a thought : 
That if Buys had any thing to complain of, which was 
injurious to Holland, or justly tending to hurt the good 
correspondence between us and the States, he was confi- 
dent her majesty would at all times be ready to give it 
up; but that the ministers scorned to screen themselves 
at the expense of their country : That the resolutions 
Buys mentioned was chiefly owing to foreign ministers 
intermeddling in our affairs, and would perhaps have an 
effect the projectors did not foresee : That if the peace 
became impracticable, the house of commons would cer- 
tainly put the war upon another foot; and reduce the 
public expense within «us\i * corn^aia as our treaties re- 
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quired in the strictest sense, and as our present condition 
ir oftld admit, leaving the partizans for war to supply the 
rest." 

Although the secretary believed this answer would put 
an end to such infamous proposals, it fell out otherwise : 
for, shortly after, M. Buys applied himself to the trea* 
surer, promising to undertake, " That his masters should 
give up the article of Spain, provided they might share 
with us in the assiento for negroes." To which the trea- 
surer's answer was short, " That he would rather lose his 
head than consent to such an offer." 

It is manifest by this proceeding, that whatever schemes 
were forming here at home in this juncture by the ene- 
mies to the peace, the Dutch only designed to fall in with 
it, as far as it would answer their own account ; and by 
a strain of the lower politics, wherein they must be al- 
lowed to excel every country in Christendom, lay upon 
the watch for a good bargain, by taking advantage of the 
distress they themselves had brought upon their nearest 
neighbour and ally. 

But the queen highly resented this indignity from a 
republic upon whom she had conferred so many obliga- 
tions. She could not endure that the Dutch should em- 
ploy their instruments to act in confederacy with a cabal 
of factious people, t who were prepared to sacrifice the 
safety of their prince and country, to the recovery of that 
power they had so long possessed and abused. Her ma- 
jesty knew very well, that whatever were the mistaken 
or affected opinions of some people at home upon the ar- 
ticle of Spain, it was a point the States had long given 
up ; who had very openly told our ministry, " That the 
war in that country was only our concern, and what 
their republic had nothing to do with." It is true, the 
party-leaders were equally convinced that the recove- 
ry of Spain was impracticable $ but many things may be 
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excused Id a professed adversary fallen under a dis- 
grace, which are highly criminal in an ally, upon whom 
we are that very instant conferring new favours. Her 
majesty therefore thought it high time to exert herself, 
and at length put a stop to foreign influence upon Bri- 
tish counsels ; so that, after the Earl of Nottingham V 
clause against any peace without Spain was carried in 
the house of lords, directions were immediately sent to 
the Earl of Strafford at the Hague, to inform die Dutch, 
" That it was obtained by a trick, and would consequent* 
ly turn to the disappointment and confusion of the con- 
trivers and the actors." He was likewise instructed to 
be very dry and reserved to the pensionary and Dutch 
ministers; to let them know, " The queen thought her- 
self ill-treated ; and that they would soon hear what ef- 
fects those measures would have upon a mild and good 
temper, wrought up to resentment by repeated provoca- 
tions: That the States might have the war continued if 
they pleased ; but that the queen would not be forced to 
carry it on after their manner; nor would suffer them to 
make her peace, or to settle the interests of her king- 
doms. 9 ' 

To others in Holland, who appeared to be more mo- 
derate, the Earl was directed to say, " That the States 
were upon a wrong scent : That their minister here mis- 
took every thing that we had promised : That we would 
perform all they could reasonably ask from us, in relation 
to their barrier and their trade ; and that Mons. Buys 
dealt very unfairly, if he had not told them as much : 
but that Britain, proceeding in some respects upon a new 
scheme of politics, would no longer struggle for impos- 
sibilities, nor be amused by words: That our people 
came more and more to their senses ; and that the sin- 
gle dispute now was, whether the Dutch would join with 
* /action against the queen, ox mth the nation for her ?" 
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The court likewise resolved to discourage Prince Ea- 
gene from bis journey to England, which he was about 
this time undertaking, and of which I have spoken be* 
fore. He was told, " That the queen wanted no exhor- 
tations to carry on the war; but the project of it should 
be agreed abroad, upon which her majesty's resolution* 
might soon be signified : and, until she saw what the 
emperor and allies were ready to do, 6he would neither 
promise nor engage for any thing." At the same time, 
Mr. St. John told Hoffman, the emperor's resident here, 
~ That, if the prince had a mind to divert himself in 
London, the ministers would do their part to entertain 
him, and be sure to trouble him with no manner of bu- 
siness." 

This coldness retarded the prince's journey for some 
days; but did not prevent it, although he had a second 
message by the queen's order, with this farther addition, 
" That his name had lately been made use of, on many 
occasions, to create ferment, and stir up sedition ; and 
that her majesty judged it would be neither safe for him, 
nor convenient for her, that he should come over at this 
time." But all would not do : it was enough that the 
queen did not absolutely forbid him : and the party-con* 
federates, both foreign and domestic, thought his presence 
would be highly necessary for their service. 

Toward the end of December, the lord privy-seal* set 
out for Holland. He was ordered to stop at the Hague, 
and in conjunction with the Earl of Strafford, to declare 
to the States in her majesty's name, " Her resolutions 
to conclude no peace, wherein the allies in general, and 
each confederate in particular, might not find their am- 
ple security, and their reasonable satisfaction : That she 
was ready to insist upon their barrier, and advantages is 

* Dr. John Robinson, bishop of London. N< 
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their trade, in the manner the States themselves should 
desire; and to concert with them such a plan of treaty, 
as both powers might be under mutual engagements ne- 
ver to recede from : That nothing could be of greater 
importance, than for the ministers of Great Britain and 
Holland to enter the congress under the strictest ties of 
confidence, and entirely to concur throughout the course 
of these negotiations ; to which purpose, it was her ma- 
jesty's pleasure, that their lordships should adjust with 
the Dutch ministers the best manner and method for open- 
ing and carrying on the conferences, and declare them- 
selves instructed to communicate freely their thoughts 
and measures to the plenipotentiaries of the States, who, 
they hoped, had received the same instructions." 

Lastly, the two lords were to signify to the pensionary 
and the other ministers, " That her majesty's prepara- 
tions for the next campaign, were carried on with all ihe 
despatch and vigour the present circumstances would al- 
low ; and to insist, that the same might be done by the 
States ; and that both powers should join in pressing the 
emperor, and other allies, to make greater efforts than 
they had hitherto done; without which, the war must 
languish, and the terms of peace become every day more 
disadvantageous." 

The two British plenipotentiaries went to Utrecht 
with very large instructions; and after the usual man- 
ner, were to make much higher demands from France 
(at least in behalf of the allies) than they could have 
any hope to obtain. The sum of what they had in 
charge, beside matter of form, was, to concert with the 
ministers of the several powers engaged against France, 
" That all differences arising among them should be ac- 
commodated between themselves, without suffering the 
French to iuterfere : That whatever were proposed to 
France by a minister of the alliance, should be backed 
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by the whole confederacy : That a time might be fixed 
for the conclusion, as there had been for the commence- 
ment of the treaty.' 9 Spain was to be demanded out of 
the hands of the Bourbon family, as the most effectual 
means for preventing the union of that kingdom with 
France ; and whatever conditions the allies could agree 
upon, for hindering that union, their lordships were pe- 
remptorily to insist on. 

As to die interests of each ally in particular, the ple- 
nipotentiaries of Britain were to demand " Strasburgh, 
the fort of Kehl with its dependencies, and the town of 
Brisac with its territory, for the emperor : That France 
should possess Alsatia, according to the treaty of West- 
phalia, with the right of the prefecture only over the ten 
imperial cities in that country : That the fortifications 
of the said ten cities be put into the condition they were 
in at the time of the said treaty, except Landau, which 
was to be demanded for the emperor and empire, with 
liberty of demolishing the fortifications : That the French 
king should, at a certain time, and at his own expense, de- 
molish the fortresses of Hunningen, New Brisac, and 
Fort Lewis, never to be rebuilt. 

" That the town and fortress of Rhinfelt should be 
demanded for the landgrave of Hesse-Cassel until that 
matter be otherwise settled. 

" That the clause relating to religion in the fourth ar- 
ticle of the treaty of Byswick, and contrary to that of 
Westphalia, should be annulled; and the state of reli- 
gion in Germany restored to the tenour of the treaty of 
Westphalia. 

" That France should acknowledge the King of Prus- 
sia, and give him no disturbance in Neufchatel and Va- 
lengin. 

" That the principality of Orange, and other estates 
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belonging to the late King William, should be restored, 
as law should direct 

" That the Duke of Hanover should be acknow- 
ledged elector. 

" That the King of Portugal should enjoy all the &£- 
rantages stipulated between him and the allies. 

" That the States should have for their barrier Fur* 
nes, Fort Knock, Menin, Ipres, Lisle, Tournay, Condi, 
Valenciennes, Maubeuge, Douay, Bethune, A vie, St 
Venant, and Bouchain, with their cannon, &c. That 
the French king should restore all the places belonging 
to Spain, now, or during this war, in his possession in 
the Netherlands : That such part of them as should be 
thought fit, might be allowed likewise for a barrier to 
the States : That France should grant the tariff of 1664 
to the States ; and exemption of fifty pence per ton upon 
Dutch goods trading to that kingdom : But that these ar- 
ticles in favour of the States should not be concluded, 
till the barrier treaty were explained to the queen's satis* 
faction. 

" That the Duke of Savoy should be put in posse* 
sion of all taken from him in this war; and enjoy the 
places yielded to him by the emperor aud other allies : 
That France should likewise yield to him Exilles, Fenes* 
trilles, Chaumont, the valley of Pregata, and the land 
lying between Piedmont and Mount Genu. 

( ' That the <article about the demolishing of Dunkirk 
should be explained." 

As to Britain ; the plenipotentiaries were to insert, 
tt That Nieuport, Dendermond, Ghent, and all places 
which appear to be a barrier rather against England than 
France, should either not be given to the Dutch, or at 
least in such a manner as not to hinder the queen's 
subjects free passage to and from the Low Countries. 
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* That th e seventh article of the barrier-treaty, which 
empowers the States, in case of an attack, to put troops 
at discretion in till the places of the Low Countries, 
should be so explained as to be understood only of an 
attack from France. 

" That Britain should trade to the Low Countries 
with the same privileges as the States themselves. 

" That the most christian king should acknowledge 
the succession of Hanover, and immediately oblige \ht 
pretender to leave France ; and that the -said king 
should promise, for himself aBd his heirs, never to ac- 
knowledge any person for king or queen of England, 
otherwise than according to the settlements now 111 
force. 

" That a treaty of commerce should be commenced 
as soon as possible, between France and Britain ; and 
in the mean time, the necessary points relating to it bk 
settled. 

" That the isle of St Christopher's should be surren- 
dered to the queen, Hudson's Bay restored, Placentia 
and the whole island of Newfoundland yielded to Britain 
by the most christian king ; who was likewise to quit ail 
claim to Nova Scotia and Annapolis Royal. 

" That Gibraltar and Minorca should be annexed to 
the British crown* 

" That the assiento should be granted to Britain for 
thirty years, with the same advantage as to France ; 
with an extent of ground on the river of Plata for keep- 
ing and refreshing the negroes. 

" That Spain should grant to the subjects of Britain, 
as large privileges as to any other nation whatsoever ; 
as likewise an exemption of duties, amounting to an ad- 
vantage of at least fifteen per cent 

" That satisfaction should be demanded for what* 
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should appear to be justly due to her majesty, from the 
emperor and the States. 

" Lastly, That the plenipotentiaries should consult, 
with those of the protestant allies, the most effectual me- 
thods for restoring the protestants of France to their reli- 
gious and civil liberties, and for the immediate release 
of those who are now in the galleys." 

What part of these demands were to be insisted on, 
and what were to be given up, will appear by the sequel 
of this negotiation. But there was no difficulty of mo- 
ment enough to retard! the peace, except a method for 
preventing the union of France and Spain under one 
prince, and the settling the barrier for Holland ; which 
last, as claimed by the States, could, in prudence and 
safety, be no more allowed by us than by France. 

The States General having appointed Mods. Buys to 
be one of their plenipotentiaries at Utrecht, that minister 
left England a few days afterthe lord privy -seal. In his 
last conference with the lords of the council, he abso- 
lutely declared, " That his masters had done their ut- 
most, both by sea and land : That it was unreasonable 
to expect more : That they had exceeded their propor- 
tion, even beyond Britain; and that as to the emperor 
and other allies, he knew no expedient left for making 
hem act with more vigour, than to pursue them with 
pathetkal exhortations." 

This minister was sent over hither, instructed and 
empowered by halves. The ferment raised by the 
united endeavours of our party leaders, among whom he 
was a constant fellow labourer to the utmost of his skill, 
had wholly confounded him; and, thinking to take the 
advantage of negotiating well for Holland, at the expense 
of Britain, he acted but ill for his own country, .and 
worse for the common cause. However, the queen's 
minifitQn and he parted ml\\ \hfc greatest civility ; and 
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her majesty's present was doable the value of what is 
usual to the character he bore. 

As the queen was determined to alter her measures 
in making war, so she thought nothing would so much 
convince the States of the necessity of a peace, as to have 
them frequently put in mind of this resolution ; which 
her ambassador Strafford, then at the Hague, was accord* 
ingly directed to do : and if they should object, of what 
ill consequence it would be for the enemy to know her 
majesty designed to lessen her expenses ; he might an- 
swer, a That the ministers here were sorry for it ; but 
the Dutch could only blame themselves, for forcing into 
such a necessity, a princess, to whose friendship they 
owed the preservation and grandeur of their republic, 
and choosing to lean on a broken faction, rather than 
place their confidence in the queen." 

It was her majesty's earnest desire, that there should 
be a perfect agreement at this treaty between the minis- 
ters of all the allies ; than which nothing could be more 
effectual to make France comply with their just demands. 
Above all, she directed her plenipotentiaries to euter 
into the strictest confidence with those of Holland ; and 
that after the States had consented to explain the barrier- 
treaty to her reasonable satisfaction, both powers should 
form between them a plan of general peace, from which 
they would not recede, and such as might secure the 
quiet of Europe, as well as the particular interests of 
each confederate. 

The Dutch were accordingly pressed, before the con- 
gress opened, to come to some temperament upon that 
famous treaty ; because the miuisters here expected it 
"would be soon laid before the house of commons, 
by which the resentment of tjie nation would probably 
appear against those, who had been actor9 and advisers 
in it: but Mods. Buys, who usua\\y «p&& tat\»&^- 
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leagues, was full of opposition, began to expostulate upoft 
the advantages Britain had stipulated with France ; and 
to insist, " That his masters ought to share equally in 
them all, but especially the assiento contract :" so that 
no progress was made in fixing a previous good corres- 
pondence between Britain and the States, which her 
majesty had so earnestly recommended. 

Certain regulations having been agreed upon, for the 
avoiding of ceremony and other inconveniences, the con- 
ferences began at Utrecht, upon the 29th of January, 
N. S. 1711-12, at ten in the morning. The ministers 
of the allies going into the town-house at one door, and 
those of France at the same instant at another, they all 
took their seats without distinction ; and the bishop of 
Bristol, lord privy-seal, first plenipotentiary of Britain, 
opened the assembly with a short speech, directed to the 
ministers of France, in words to the following effect : 

" Messieurs, 

" We are here to meet to-day, in the name of God, to 
enter upon a treaty of general peace, between the high 
allies and the king your master. We bring sincere in- 
tentions, and express orders from our superiors, to con- 
cur, on their part, with whatever may advance and per- 
fect so salutary and christian a work. On the other side, 
we hope, you have the same disposition ; and that your 
orders will be so full, as to be able, without loss of time, 
to answer the expectation of the high allies, by explain- 
ing yourselves clearly and roundly upon the points we 
shall have to settle in these conferences; and that vou 
will perform this in so plain and specific a manner, as 
every prince and state in the confederacy may find a just 
and reasonable satisfaction." 
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The French began, by promising to explain the over- 
tures which Mora. Mesnager had delivered to the queen 
some months before, and to give in a specific project of 
what their master would yield, provided the allies would 
each give a specific answer, by making their several de- 
mands; which method, after many difficulties and affect- 
ed delays in the Dutch, was at length agreed to. 

But the States, who had with the utmost discontent 
seen her majesty at the head of this negotiation, where 
they intended to have placed themselves, began to dis- 
cover their ill-humour upon every occasion. They rais- 
ed endless difficulties about settling the barrier treaty as 
the queen desired ; and in one of the first general con- 
ferences, they would not suffer the British secretary to 
take the minutes, but nominated some Dutch professor 
for that office; which the queen refused, aud resented 
their behaviour, as a useless cavil, intended only to show 
their want of respect The British plenipotentiaries had 
great reason to suspect that the Dutch were, at this time, 
privately endeavouring to eugage in some separate mea- 
sures with France, by the intervention of one Molcait, a 
busy factious agent at Amsterdam, who had been often 
employed in such intrigues; and that this was the cause 
which made them so litigious and slow in all their steps, in 
hopes to break the congress, and find better terms for 
their trade and barrier from the French, than we ever 
could think fit to allow them. The Dutch ministers did 
also apply themselves with industry to cultivate the im- 
perial plenipotentiary's favour, in order to secure all ad- 
vantages of commerce with Spain and the West Indies, 
in case those dominions could be procured for the empe- 
ror : for this reason, they avoided settling any general 
plan of peace in concert with the plenipotentiaries of 
Britain, which her majesty desired ; and Mods. Buys 
•plainly told their lordships, " That it ^*fc * y 2 ^^ 
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would agree with her upon these three heads, she would 
be content to reduce the trade of Spain and the West 
Indies, to the condition it was in under the late catho- 
lic King Charles 11." 

The French were farther to be pressed, " Thfct the 
pretender should be immediately sent out of that king- 
dom; and that the most effectual method should be 
taken, for preventing the union of France and Spain 
under one prince." 

About this time her majesty's ministers, and those of 
the allies at Utrecht, delivered in the several postuiata 
or demands of their masters, to the French plenipoten- 
tiaries ; which, having been since made public, and all 
of them, except those of Britain, very much varying in 
the course of the negotiation, the reader would be but ill 
entertained with a transcript of them here. 

Upon intelligence of the last dauphin's death, the 
father, son, and grandson, all of that title, dying within 
the compass of a year, Mons. Gualtier went to France, 
with letters to the Marquis de Torey, to propose her 
majesty's expedient for preventing the union of that 
kingdom with Spain ; which, as it was the most impor- 
tant article to be settled, in order to secure peace for 
Europe, so it was a point that required to be speedily 
adjusted, under the present circumstances and situation 
of the Bourbon family ; there being only left a child of 
two years old, to stand between the Duke of Anjou, and 
his succeeding to the crown of France. 

Her majesty likewise pressed France, by the same 
despatches, to send full instructions to their plenipoten- 
tiaries ; empowering them to offer such a plan of peace 
as might give reasonable satisfaction to all her allies. 

The queen's proposal for preventing a union between 

France and Spain, was, " That Philip should formally 

renounce the kingdom of Ytnnwn fot himself and his 
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posterity; and that this renunciation should be con- 
firmed by the cortes or states of Spain, who, without 
question, would heartily concur against such a union, 
by which their country must become a province to 
France." In like manner, the French princes of the 
blood were severally to renounce all title to Spain. 

The French raised many difficulties upon several par- 
ticulars of this expedient ; but the queen persisted to 
refuse any plan of peace, before this weighty point were 
settled in the manner she proposed : which was after- 
wards submitted to, as in proper place we shall observe. 
In the mean time, the negotiation at Utrecht proceeded 
with a very slow pace ; the Dutch interposing all ob- 
structions they could contrive, refusing to come to any 
reasonable temper upon the barrier-treaty, or to offer a 
plan, in concert with the queen, for a general peace. 
Nothing less would satisfy them, than the partaking in 
those advantages we had stipulated for ourselves, and 
which did no wise interfere with their trade or security. 
They still expected some turn in England. Their 
friends on this side had ventured to assure them, " That 
the queen could not liVe many months ;" which, indeed, 
from the bad state of her majesty's health, was reasonable 
to expect. The British plenipotentiaries daily dis- 
covered new endeavours of Holland to treat privately 
with France. And, lastly, those among the States, who 
desired the war should continue, strove to gain time, 
until the campaign should open ; and by resolving to 
enter into action with the first opportunity, render all 
things desperate, and break up the congress. 

This scheme did exactly fall in with Prince Eugene's 
dispositions, whom the States had chosen for their gene- 
ral, and of whose conduct in this conjuncture the queen 
had too much reason to be jealous. But her majesty, 
who was resolved to do her utmost tw^\^>ass^g**> 
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and speedy end to the war, having placed the Duke of 
Ormond at the head of her forces in Flanders, where 
he was now arrived, directed him to keep all the troops 
in British pay, whether subjects or foreigners, immedi- 
ately under his own command ; and to be cautious, for 
a while, in engaging in any actioa of importance, unless 
upon a very apparent advantage. At the same time the 
queen determined to make one thorough trial of the 
disposition of the States, by allowing them the utmost 
concessions that could any way suit either with her 
safety or honour. She therefore directed her ministers 
at Utrecht to tell the Dutch, " That in order to show 
how desirous she was to live in perfect amity with that 
republic, she would resign up the fifteen per cent, advan- 
tage upon English goods sent to the Spanish dominions* 
which the French king had offered her by a power from 
bis grandson ; and be content to reduce that trade, to 
the state in which it was under the late King of Spain. 
She would accept of any tolerable softening of those 
words in the seventh article of the barrier-treaty, where 
it is said, ' The States shall have power, in case of an 
apparent attack, to put as many troops as they please 
into all the places of the Netherlands,' without specify- 
ing an attack from the side of France, as ought to have 
been done ; otherwise,, the queen might justly think 
they were preparing themselves for a rupture with Bri- 
tain. Her majesty likewise consented, that the States 
should keep Nieuport, Dendermond, and the castle of 
Ghent, as an addition to their barrier, although she were 
sensible how injurious those concessions would be to the 
trade of her subjects ; and would wave the demand of 
Ogtend being delivered into her hands, which she might 
with justice insist on. In return for all this, that the 
queen only desired the ministers of the States would 
enter into a close correspondence V\\)a W%\ *xi& settle 
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between them some plan of a general peace, which might 
give reasonable content to all her allies, and which her 
majesty would endeavour to bring France to consent to. 
She desired the trade of her kingdoms to the Nether- 
lands, and to the towns of their barrier, might be upon as 
.good a foot as it was before the war began : That the 
Dutch would not insist to have a share in the assiento, 
to which they had not the least pretensions ; and that 
they would no longer encourage the intrigues of a faction 
against her government Her majesty assured them, in 
plain terms, " That her own future measures, and the 
conduct of her plenipotentiaries should be wholly go- 
verned by their behaviour in these points; and that her 
offers were only conditional, in case of their compliance 
with what she desired." • 

But all these proofs of the queen's kindness and sin- 
cerity could not avail. The Dutch ministers pleaded, 
" They had no power to concert the plan of general 
peace with those of Britain." However, they assured 
the latter, " That the assiento was the only difficulty 
which stuck with their masters." Whereupon, at their 
desire, a contract for that traffic was twice read to 
them ; after which, they appeared very well satisfied, 
and said, " They would go to the Hague, for farther 
instructions." Thither they went ; and after a week's 
absence, returned the same answer, " That they had no 
power to settle a scheme of peace ; but could only dis- 
course of it when the difficulties of the barrier-treaty 
were over." And Mods. Buys took a journey to Am- 
sterdam, on purpose to stir up that city, where he was 
pensionary, against yielding the assiento to Britain : but 
was unsuccessful in his negotiation ; the point being 
yielded up there, and in most other towns in Hol- 
land. 
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It will have an odd sound in history, and appear harcU . 
ly credible, that in several petty republics of single 
towns, which make up the States General, it should be 
formally debated, whether the queen of Great Britain, 
who preserved the commonwealth at the charge of so 
many millions, should be suffered to enjoy, after the 
peace, the liberty granted her by Spain, of selling Afri- 
can slaves in the Spanish dominions of America ! But 
there was a prevailing faction at the Hague, violently, 
bent against any peace, where the queen must act that 
part which they had intended for themselves. These 
politicians, who held constant correspondence with their 
old dejected friends in England, were daily fed with the 
vain hopes of the queen's death, or the party's restora- 
tion. They likewise endeavoured to spin out the time, 
till Prince Eugene's activity bad pushed on some great 
event, which might govern or perplex the conditions of 
peace. Therefore the Dutch plenipotentiaries, who pro- 
ceeded by the instructions of those mistaken patriots, 
acted in every point with a spirit of litigiousness, than 
which nothing could give greater advantage to the ene- 
my ; a strict union between the allies, but especially Bri- 
tain and Holland, being doubtless the only means for pro- 
curing safe and honourable terms from France. 

But neither was this the worst: for the queen receiv- 
ed undoubted intelligence from Utrecht, that the Dutch 
were again attempting a separate correspondence with 
France ; and by letters intercepted here from Vienna, it 
was found that the imperial court, whose ministers were 
in the utmost confidence with those of Holland, expres- 
sed the most furious rage against her majesty, for the 
steps she had taken to advance a peace. 

This unjustifiable treatment the queen could not di- 
gest, from an ally upon whom she had conferred so ma- 
ny signal obligations, whom she had used with so much 
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indulgence and sincerity, during the whole course of the 
negotiation, and had so often invited to go along with 
her, in every motion toward a peace. She apprehend- 
ed likewise, that the negotiation might be taken out of 
her hands, if France could be secure of easier conditions 
io Holland, or might think that Britain wanted power 
to influence the whole confederacy. She resolved, there- 
fore, on this occasion, to exert herself with vigour, steadi- 
ness, and despatch ; and io the beginning of May, sent 
her commands to the Earl of Strafford, to repair imme- 
diately to England, in order to consult with her minis- 
ters what was proper to be done. 

The proposal above mentioned, for preventing the 
union of France and Spain, met with many difficulties; 
Mons. de Torcy raising objections against several parts 
of it. But the queen refused to proceed any farther 
with France, until this -weighty point were fully settled 
to her satisfaction ; after which, she promised to grant a 
suspension of arms, provided the town and citadel of 
Dunkirk might be delivered as a pledge into her hands; 
and proposed that Ipres might be surrendered to the 
Dutch, if they would consent to come into the suspen- 
sion. France absolutely refused the latter; and the 
States General having acted in perpetual contradiction 
to her majesty, she pressed that matter no farther, be- 
cause she doubted they would not agree to a cessation: 
of arms. However, she resolved to put a speedy end, 
or at least intermission, to her own share in the war : and 
the French having declared themselves ready to agree 
to her expedients for preventing the union of the twa 
crowns, and consented to the delivery of Dunkirk, po- 
sitive orders were sent to the Duke of Ormond, to avoid 
engaging in any battle or siege, until he had farther in- 
structions i but he was directed to conceal his orders; 
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and to find the best excuses he could, if any pressing oc- 
casion should offer. 

The reasons for this unusual proceeding, which made 
a mighty noise, were of sufficient weight to justify it; 
for, pursuant to the agreement made between us and 
France, a courier was then despatched from Fontainblean 
to Madrid, with the offer of an alternative to Philip 
either of resigning Spain immediately to the Duke of Sa- 
voy, upon the hopes of succeeding to France, and some 
present advantage, which, not having been accepted, is 
needless to dilate on ; or of adhering to Spain, and re- 
nouncing all future claim to France for himself and ids 
posterity. 

Until it could be known which part Philip would ac- 
cept, the queen would not take possession of Dunkirk, 
nor suffer an armistice to be declared. But, however, 
since the most christian king had agreed that his grand- 
son should be forced, in case of a refusal, to make his 
choice immediately ; her majesty could not endure to 
think, that perhaps some thousands of lives of her own 
subjects and allies might be sacrificed without necessity, 
if an occasion should be found or sought for fighting a 
battle ; which, she very well knew, Prince Eugene would 
eagerly attempt, and put all into confusion, to gratify 
his own ambition, the enmity of his new masters the 
Dutch, and the rage of his court. 

But the Duke of Ormond, who, with every other 
quality that can accomplish or adorn a great man, inhe- 
rits all the valour and loyalty of his ancestors, found it 
very difficult to acquit himself of his commission ; for 
Prince Eugene, and all the field-deputies of the States, 
had begun already to talk either of attacking the enemy, 
or besieging Quesnoy ; the confederate army being now 
joined by all the troops they expected. And according- 
fy, about three days after the duke had received those 
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•rders from court, it was proposed to his grace, at a 
meeting with the prince and deputies, " That the French 
army should be attacked, their camp having been view- 
ed, and a great opportunity offering to do it with suc- 
cess; for the Mareschal de Villars, who had notice sent 
him by Mons. de Torcy of what was passing, and had sig- 
nified the same by a trumpet to the duke, showed less vi- 
gilance than was usual to that general ; taking no pre- 
cautions to secure his camp, or observe the motions of the 
allies, probably on purpose to provoke them." The 
duke said, " That the Earl of Strafford's sudden depar- 
ture for England made him believe there was something 
of consequence now transacting, which would be knowu 
in four or five days ; and therefore desired they would 
defer this, or any other undertaking, until he could re- 
ceive fresh letters from England." Whereupon the 
prince and deputies immediately told the duke, " That 
they looked for such an answer as he had given them : 
That they had suspected our measures for some time ; 
and their suspicions were confirmed by the express his 
grace had so lately received, as well as by the negligence 
of Mons. Villars." They appeared extremely dissatis- 
fied; and the deputies told the duke, " That they would 
immediately send an account of his answer to their mas- 
ters :" which they accordingly did ; and soon after, by 
order from the States, wrote him an expostulating letter, 
in a style less respectful than became them ; desiring 
him, among other things, to explain himself, whether he 
had positive orders not to fight the French ; and after- 
wards told him, " They were sure he had such orders; 
otherwise he could not answer what he had done." But 
the duke still waved the question ; saying, " He would 
be glad to have letters from England, before he entered 
upon action ; and that he expected them daily." 

H 2 
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Upon this incident, the ministers and generals of the 
allies immediately took the alarm ; vented their fury in 
violent expressions against the queen, and those she em* 
ployed in her councils; said, "They were betrayed 
by Britain; 9 ' and assumed the countenance of those 
who think they have received an injury, and are dig- 
posed to return it 

The Duke of Ormond's army consisted of eighteen 
thousand of her majesty's subjects, and about thirl} 
thousand hired from other princes, either wholly bj 
the queen, or jointly by her and the States. The duk< 
immediately informed the court of the dispositions h< 
found among the foreign generals upon this occasion 
and " that upon an exigency, he could only depend ©i 
the British troops adhering to him; those of Hanovei 
having already determined to desert to the Dutch, an< 
tempted the Danes to do the like ; and that he had rea 
son to suppose the same of the rest" 

Upon the news arriving at Utrecht, that the Duke c 
Ormond had refused to engage in any action against tin 
enemy ; the Dutch ministers there went immediate]; 
to make their complaints to the lord privy-seal : aegn 
vating the strangeness of this proceeding, together wit 
the consequence of it, in the loss of a most favourabl 
opportunity of ruiuing the French army, and the discoi 
tent it must needs create in the whole body of th 
confederates; adding, "How hard it was, that the 
should be kept in the dark, and have no commuiiicatic 
of what was done, in a point which so nearly coucerne 
them." They concluded, " That the duke must neec 
have acted by orders ;" and desired his lordship t 
write both to court and to his grace, what they had no 
said. 

The bishop answered, " That he knew nothing . 
tflU Act, but what Ihey YrcA toY&YCw. wn&'famfo 
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was oot prepared with a reply to their representations ; 
only, in general* he could venture to say, that this case 
appeared very like the conduct of their field-deputies 
upon former occasions : That if such orders were given, 
$hey were certainly built upon veiy justifiable founda- 
tions; and would soon be so explained, as to convince the 
States and all the world, that the common interest would 
be better provided for another way, than by a battle or 
siege : That the want of communication, which they 
complained of, could not make the States so uneasy, 
as their declining to receive it had made the queen, who 
had used her utmost endeavours to persuade them to 
concur with her in concerting every step toward a gene- 
ral peace, and settling such a plan as both sides might 
approve and adhere to ; but, to this day, the States had 
not thought fit to accept those offers, or to authorize any 
of their ministers, to treat with her majesty's plenipo- 
tentiaries upon that affair, although they had been 
pressed to it ever since the negotiation began : That 
his lordship, to show that he did not speak his private 
sense alone, took this opportunity to execute the orders 
he had received the evening before, by declaring to them 
that all her majesty's offers for adjusting the differences 
between her and the States, were founded upon this ex- 
press condition, that they should come immediately 
into the queen's measures, and act openly and sincerely 
with her ; and that, from their conduct so directly con 
trary, she now looked upon herself to be under no obli- 
gation to them." 

Monsieur Buys and his colleagues were stunned: with 
this declaration, made to them at a time when they pre- 
tended to think the right of complaining to be on their 
side, and had come to the bishop upon that errand. 
But after their surprise was abated, and Buys' long 

reasonings at an end, they began to tfctak .'ten w&&x% 

h 3 
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might be retreived ; and were of opinion, that the States 
should immediately despatch a minister to England, un- 
less his lordship were empowered to treat with thenar 
which, without new commands, he said, he was not* 
They afterwards desired to know of the bishop, what, 
the meaning was of the last words in his declaration, 
" That her majesty looked upon herself to be under no 
obligation to them." He told them his opinion, " That 
as the queen was bound by treaty to concert with the 
States the conditions of a peace ; so, upon their declin- 
ing the concert so frequently offered, she was acquitted 
of that obligation : but that he verily believed, what- 
ever measures her majesty should take, she would al- 
ways have a friendly regard to the interest of their, 
commonwealth ; and that, as their unkindness had. 
been very unexpected and disagreeable to her majesty, 
so their compliance would be equally pleasing." . 

I have been the more circumstantial in relating this: 
affair, because it furnished abundance of discourse, and 
gave rise to many wild conjectures and misrepresenta- 
tions, as well here as in Holland, especially that part 
which concerned the Duke of Ormond ; for the angry 
faction in the house ef commons, upon the first intelli- 
gence that the duke had declined to act offensively 
against France, in concurrence with the allies, moved 
for an address, wherein the queen should be informed of 
" the deep concern of her commons, for the dangerous 
consequences to the common cause, which must arise 
from this proceeding of her general ; and to beseech her, 
that speedy instructions might be given to the duke to 
prosecute the war with vigour, in order to quiet the 
minds of her people, &c." But a great majority was 
against this motion; and a resolution drawn up, and 
presented to the queen by the whole house, of a quite 
contrary tenowt: " That they \w&«& ea&R «MfttefcfcV& 
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her majesty's most gracious promise, to communicate to 
her parliament the terms of the peace before the same 
should be concluded ; and that they would support her 
majesty, in obtainiug an honourable and safe peace, 
against all such persons, either at home or abroad, who 
have endeavoured, or shall endeavour, to obstruct the 
same." 

The courier sent with the alternative to Spain was 
now returned, with an account that Philip had chosen 
to renounce France for himself and his posterity ; 
whereof the queen having received notice, her majesty, 
upon the 6th of June, in a long speech to both houses 
of parliament, laid before them the terms of a general 
peace, stipulated between her and France. This speech 
being the plan whereby both France and the allies have 
been obliged to proceed in the subsequent course of the 
treaty, I shall desire the reader's leave to insert it at 
length, although I believe it has been already in most 
hands: 

u My lords and gentlemen, 

" The making of peace and war is the undoubted 
prerogative of the crown. Yet such is the just confi- 
dence I place in you, that at the opening of this session 
I acquainted you that a negotiation for a general peace 
was begun : and afterwards, by messages, I promised 
to communicate to you the terms of peace, before the 
same should be concluded. 

" In pursuance of that promise, I now come to let 
you know upon what terms a general peace may be 
made. 

" I need not mention the difficulties which arise from 
the very nature of this affair ; and it is but too apparent, 
that these difficulties have been increased by other oh- 
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stractions artfully contrived to binder this great and 
good work. 

tt Nothing, however, has moved me from steadily pur- 
suing, in the first place, the true interests of my own 
kingdoms; and I have not omitted any thing which 
might procure to all our allies what is due to them by 
treaties, and what is necessary for their security. 

" The assuring of the protestant succession, as by law 
established, in the house of Hanover, to these kingdoms* 
being what I have nearest at lieart ; particular care is 
taken, not only to have that acknowledged in the strong- 
est terms; but to have an additional security, by the 
removal of that person out of the dominions of Franse, 
who has pretended to disturb this settlement. 

" The apprehension that Spain and the West Indies 
might be united to France, was the chief inducement to 
begin this war ; and the effectual preventing of such a 
union, was the principle I laid down at the commence- 
ment of this treaty : former examples, and the late nego- 
tiations, sufficiently show how difficult it is to find means 
to accomplish this work. I would not content myself 
with such as are speculative, or depend on treaties only ; 
I insisted on what was solid, and to have at hand the 
power of executing what should be agreed. 

" I can, therefore, now tell you, that France at last is 
brought to offer, that the Duke of Anjou shall, for him- 
self and his descendants, renounce for ever all claim to 
the crown of France; and that this important article 
may be exposed to no hazard, the performance is to ac- 
company the promise. 

" At the same time, the succession to the crown of 

France is to be declared, after the death of the present 

dauphin and his sons, to be in the Duke of Berry and 

his sons, in the Duke of Orleans and his sons, and so on 

to tiie rest of the house of Itou\\w&. 
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" As to Spado- and the ladies, the succession to those 
dominions, after the Duke of Anjou and his children, fe 
to descend to such prince as shall be agreed upon at the 
treaty ; for ever excluding the rest of the house of Bour- 
bon;. 

" For confirming the renunciations and settlements be- 
fore mentioned, it is farther offered, that they should be 
ratified in the most strong and solemn manner, both in 
France and Spain ; and that those kingdoms, as well as 
ail tfie other powers engaged in the present war, shall be 
guarantees to the same. 

-, " The nature of this proposal is such, that it executes 
itself: the interest of Spain is, to support it; and in 
France, the persons to w)iom that succession is to belong, 
will be ready and powerful enough to vindicate their 
own right 

, " France and Spain are now. more effectually divided 
than ever. And thus, by the blessing of God, will a real 
balance of power be fixed in Europe, and remain liable 
to as few accidents as human affairs can be exempted 
from. 

" A treaty of commerce between these kingdoms and 
Fiance has been entered upon; but the excessive duties 
laid on some goods, and the prohibition of others, make 
it impossible to finish this work so soon as were to be de- 
sired. Care is however taken to establish a method of 
settling this matter; and in the mean time provision is 
made, that the same privileges and advantages as shall 
be granted to any other nation by France, shall be grant- 
ed in like manner to us. 

" The division of the island of St. Christopher, be- 
tween us and the French, having been the cause of great 
inconveniency and damage to my subjects ; I have de- 
manded to have an absolute cession made to me of that 
whole island : and France agrees to \Jafc& taxovsA* 
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a Our interest is so deeply concerned in the trade of 
North America, that I have used my utmost endeavours 
to adjust that article in the most beneficial manner. 
France consents to restore to us the whole Bay and 
Straits of Hudson; to deliver up the island of New- 
foundland, with Placentia; and to make an absolute 
cession of Annapolis, with the rest of Nova Scotia or 
Acadie. 

* The safety of our home trade will be better provid- 
ed for by the demolition of Dunkirk. 

" Our Mediterranean trade, and the British interest 
and influence in those parts, will be secure by the pos- 
session of Gibraltar and Fort Mahon, with the whole 
island of Minorca ; which are .offered to remain in my 
hands. 

" The trade to Spain and to the West Indies, may in 
general be settled as it was in the lime of the late king 
of Spain, Charles the Second ; and a particular provi- 
sion be made, that all advantages, rights or privileges, 
which have been granted, or which may hereafter be 
granted, by Spain to any other nation, shall be in like 
manner granted to the subjects of Great Britain. 

" But, the part which we have borne in the prosecu- 
tion of this war, entitling us to some distinction in the 
terms of peace, I have insisted, and obtained, that the 
assiento, or contract for furnishing the Spanish West In- 
dies with negroes, shall be made with us, for the term of 
thirty years, in the same manner as has been enjoyed by 
the French for ten years past. 

M I have not taken upon me to determine the interests 
of our confederates : These must be adjusted in the con- 
gress at Utrecht ; where my best endeavours shall be 
employed, as they have hitherto couEtantly been, to pro- 
cure to every one of them all just and reasonable satis- 
faction. Jn the mean time, I \Yuu\l\\. \rcvgrat \a waguti&t 
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you, that France offers to make the Rhine the barrier of 
the empire ; to yield Brisack, the fort of Kehl, and Lan- 
dau ; and to raze all the fortresses both on the other side 
of the Rhine, and in that river. 

** As to the protestant interest in Germany ; there will 
be, on the part of France, no objection to the resettling 
thereof, on the foot of the treaty of Westphalia. 

" The Spanish Low Countries may go to his imperial 
majesty; the kingdoms of Naples and Sardinia, the 
duchy of Milan, and the places belonging to Spain on 
the coast of Tuscany, may likewise be yielded by the 
treaty of peace to the emperor. 

" As to the kingdom of Sicily ; though there remains 
no dispute concerning the cession of it by the Duke of 
Arijou, yet the disposition thereof is not yet determined. 

" The interests of the States General with respect to 
commerce are agreed to, as they have been demanded 
by their own ministers, with the exception only of some 
very few species of merchandize ; and the entire barrier, 
ad demanded by the States in 1709 from France, except 
two or three places at most. 

" As to these exceptions, several expedients are pro- 
posed : and I make no doubt but this barrier may be so 
settled, as to render that republic perfectly secure against 
airy enterprise on the part of France ; which is the foun- 
dation of all my engagements upon this head with the 
States. 

" The demands of Portugal depending on the dispo- 
sition of Spain, and that article having been long in dis- 
pute, it has not been yet possible to make any conside- 
rable progress therein : but my plenipotentiaries will now 
have an opportunity to assist that king in his preten- 
sions. 

u Those of the King of Prussia are such as, I hope, 
will admit of little difficulty on the part of Fra&£ % 
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and my utmost endeavours shall not be wanting, to pro- 
cure all I am able to so good an ally. 

" The difference between the barrier demanded far 
the Duke of Savoy in 1709, and the offers now made 
by France, is very inconsiderable: but, that prince 
having so signally distinguished himself in the service 
of the common cause, I am endeavouring to procure for 
him still farther advantages. 

" France has consented, that the elector Palatine 
shall continue his present rank among the electors, and 
remain in possession of the Upper Palatinate. 

" The electoral dignity is likewise acknowledged In 
the house of Hanover, according to the article inserted, 
at that prince's desire, in my demands. 

" And as to the rest of the allies, I make no doubt tf 

bekig able to secure their several interests. 

» ■ 

" My lords and gentlemen, 

" I have now communicated to you not only the term* 
of peace, which may, by the miure treaty, be obtained 
for my own subjects; but likewise the proposals of 
France, for satisfying our allies. 

" The former are such as I have reason to expect, to 
make my people some amends, for that great and un- 
equal harden which they have lain under, through -the 
whole course of this war; and I am willing to hope that 
none of our confederates, and especially those to whom 
so great accessions of dominion and power are to accrue 
try this peace, will envy Britain her share in the glory 
and advantage of it 

" The latter are not bo perfectly adjusted, as a little 
more time might have rendered them ; but, the season 
of the year making it necessary to put an end to this 
session, I resolved no longer to defer communicating 
these matters to you. 
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u i can make no doubt but you are all fully persuad- 
ed, that nothing will be neglected on ray part, in the 
progress of tins negotiation, to bring the peace to a happy 
and speedy issue ; and I depend on your entire con- 
fidence in me, and your cheerful concurrence with me. 19 

The discontented party in the house of commons, 
finding the torrent against them not to be stemmed, sus- 
pended their opposition; by which means, an- address 
was voted, nernine cantradicente, to acknowledge her 
majesty's condescension, to express their satisfaction in 
what she had already done, and to desire she would 
please to proceed with the present negotiations, for ob- 
taining a speedy peace. 

During these transactions at home, the Duke of Or- 
nand was in a very uneasy situation at the army, em- 
ployed in practising those arts, which perhaps are fitter 
for a subtle negotiator, than a great commander. But, 
as lie had always proved his obedience where courage 
or conduct could be of use; so, the duty he professed to 
his prince, made him submit to continue in a state of 
inactivity at the head of his troops, however contrary 
to his nature, if it were for her majesty's service. He 
had sent early notice to the ministers, u That be could 
not depend upon the foreign forces in the queen's pay;" 
mad he now found some attempts were already begun, 
to seduce them. 

, While the courier was expected from Madrid, the 
duke had orders to inform the Mareschal de Villars of 
the true state of this affair ; and " that his grace would 
have decisive orders in three or four days." In the 
mean time, he desired the mareschal would not oblige 
faun to come to any action, either to defend himself, or 
to join with Prince Eugene's army ; which he must ne- 
cessarily do, if the prince were attacked. 
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When the courier was arrived with the account th 
Philip had chosen to accept of Spain, her majesty 1m 
proposed to France a suspension of arms for two mofld 
(to be prolonged to three or four) between the arntii 
now in Flanders, upon the following conditions : 

" That, during the suspension, endeavours should 1 
used for concluding a general peace ; or, at least, tl 
article for preventing the uuion of France and Spai 
should be punctually, executed, by Philip's renouncfai 
France for himself and his posterity ; and the Prina 
of Bourbon, in like manner, renouncing Spain; an 
that the town, citadel, and forts of Dunkirk, should jb 
immediately delivered into the queen's hands." Ht 
majesty, at the same time, endeavoured to get Camera 
for the Dutch, provided they would come into the sn 
pension. But this was absolutely rejected by France 
which that court never would have ventured to dp, 
those allies could have been prevailed on to have act* 
with sincerity and openness, in concert with her majesty 
as her plenipotentiaries had always desired. . Howeve 
the queen promised, " that if the States would yield t 
a suspension of arms, they should have some valuabl 
pledge put into their possession." 

But now fresh intelligence daily arrived, both fra 
Utrecht and the army, of attempts to make the troops i 
her majesty's pay desert her service ; and a design evje 
of seizing the Brituh forces was whispered about, an 
with reason suspected. 

When the queen's speech was published in Hollani 
' the lord privy-seal told the Dutch ministers at Utrech 
" that what her majesty had laid before her parJiamei 
could not, according to the rules of treaty, be looked o 
as the utmost of what France would yield in the conn 
of a negotiation ; but only the utmost of what tbi 
crown would propose, in order to form the plan of 
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peace: That these conditions would certainly have 
been better, if the States had thought fit to have gone 
band in hand with her majesty, as she had so frequently 
exhorted them to do : That nothing but the want of 
harmony among the allies had spirited the French to 
stand out so long: That the queen would do them all 
die good offices in her power, if they thought fit to 
comply ; and did not doubt of getting them reasonable 
satisfaction, both in relation to their barrier and their 
trade." But this reasoning made no impression. The 
Dutch ministers said, " the queen's speech had deprived 
them of the fruits of the war." They were in pain lest 
Lisle and Tournay might be two of the towns to be ex- 
cepted out of their barrier. The rest of the allies grew 
angry, by the example of the Dutch. The populace 
in Holland began to be inflamed : they publicly talked, 
u that Britain had betrayed them." Sermons were 
preached in several towns of their provinces, whether 
by direction or connivance, filled with the highest in- 
stances of disrespect to her Britannic majesty, whom 
they charged as a papist, and an enemy to their coun- 
try. The lord privy-seal himself believed something 
extraordinary was in agitation, and that his own person 
was in danger from the fury of the people. 

It is certain that the States appeared, but a few days 
before, very much disposed to comply with the measures 
the queen had taken; and would have consented to a 
general armistice, if Count Zinzendorf, one of the pleni- 
potentiaries for the emperor, had not, by direct orders 
from his court, employed himself in sowing jealousies 
between Britain and the States ; and at the same time 
made prodigious offers to the latter, as well as to the 
ministers of Prussia, the Palatinate, and Hanover, for 
continuing the war. That those three electors, who 
contributed nothing except bodies of men in return <& 
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pay and subsidies, should readily accept the proposals of 
the emperor, is easy to be accounted for. What appear* 
hardly credible is, that a grave republic, usually cautious 
enough in making their bargains, should venture to re* 
ject the thoughts of a peace upon the promises of the 
house of Austria, the little validity whereof they had so 
long experienced; and especially when they counted 
upon losing the support of Britain, their roost powerful 
ally : but the false hopes given them by their friends in 
England, of some new change in their favour ; or so 
imagination of bringing France to better terms, by the 
appearance of resolution ; added to the weakness or 
corruption of some who administered their affairs* were 
the true causes which first created, and afterwards in- 
flamed, this untractablc temper among them. 

The Dutch ministers were wholly disconcerted and 
surprised, when the lord privy-seal told them, w Tbtt 
a suspension of arms in the Netherlands would be necw- 
sary ; and that the Duke of Ormond intended very k«b 
to declare it, after he had taken possession of Dunkirk.** 
But his lordship endeavoured to convince them, tint 
this incident ought rather to be a motive for hastening 
the States into a compliance with her majesty. He like- 
wise communicated to the ministers of the allies the 
offers made by France, as delivered in the speech finm 
the throne, which her majesty thought to be satisfactory; 
and hoped, " their masters would concur with her in 
bringing the peace to a speedy conclusion, wherein each 
in particular might be assured of her best offices for 
advancing their just pretensions." 

In the mean time the Duke of Ormond was directed 
to send a body of troops to take possession of Dunkirk, 
as soon as he should have notice from the Mareachal de 
Villars that the commandant of the town had received 
orders from his court to toYtaex \t. But the duke fore- 
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saw many difficulties in the execution of this commis- 
sion. He could trust such an enterprise to no forces 
except those of her majesty's own subjects. He consi- 
dered the temper of the States in this conjuncture ; and 
was loath to divide a small body of men, upon whose" 
faithfulness alone he could depend. He thought it not 
prudent to expose them to march through the enemy's 
country, with whom there was yet neither peace nor 
truce ; and he had sufficient reasons to apprehend that 
the Dutch would either not permit such a detachment 
to pass through their towns, (as themselves had more 
than hinted to him) or would seize them as they passed : 
besides, the duke had fairly signified to Mareschal de 
Villars, " that he expected to be deserted by all the fo- 
reign troops in her majesty's pay, as soon as the armis- 
' tice should be declared;" at which the mareschal ap- 
pearing extremely disappointed, said, u The king his 
master reckoned that all the troops under his grace's 
. . command should yield to the cessation ; and wondered 
how it should come to pass, that those who might be paid 
for lying still, would rather choose, after a ten years war, 
to enter into the service of new masters, under whom 
they must fight on for nothing." In short, the opinion 
of Mods. Villars was, " That this difficulty cancelled the 
promise of surrcnding Dunkirk ;" which therefore he 
opposed as much as possible, in the letters he writ to 
his court. 

Upon the Duke of Ormond's representing those diffi- 
culties, the queen altered her measures, and ordered for- 
ces to be sent from England to take possession of Dun- 
kirk. The duke was likewise commanded to tell the 
foreign generals in her majesty's service how highly she 
would resent their desertion ; after which their masters 
must give up all thoughts of any arrears, either of pay 
or subsidy. The lord privy-seal spoke thft «wwfc \wsv- 
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guage at Utrecht, to the several ministers of the allies, 
as Mr. Secretary St John did to those who resided here: 
adding, " That the proceeding of the foreign troops 
would be looked upon as a declaration for or against her 
majesty ; and that in case they desert her service, she 
would look on herself as justified before God and man, 
to continue her negotiation at Utrecht, or any other 
place, whether the allies concur or not." And particu- 
larly the Butch were assured, " That, if their masters 
seduced the forces hired by the queen, they must take 
the whole pay, arrears, and subsidies, on themselves." 

The Earl of Strafford, preparing about this time to 
return to Utrecht, with instructions proper to the present 
situation of affairs, went first to the army, and there in- 
formed the Duke of Ormond of her majesty's intentions. 
He also acquainted the States 9 deputies with the queen's 
uneasiness, lest, by the measures they were taking, they 
should drive her to extremities, which she desired so 
much to avoid. He farther represented to them, in the 
plainest terms, the provocations her majesty had re- 
ceived, and the grounds and" reasons for her present con- 
duct. He likewise declared to the commanders in chief 
of the foreign troops in the queen's pay, and in the joint 
pay of Britain and the States, " with how much sur- 
prise her majesty had heard that there was the least doubt 
of their obeying the orders of the Duke of Ormond; 
which, if they refused, her majesty would esteem ic not 
only as an indignity and affront but as a declaration 
against her; and in such a case, they must look on 
themselves as no farther entitled either to any arrear, or 
future pay, or subsidies." 

Sis regiments, under the command of Mr. Hill, were 
now preparing to embark, in order to take possession of 
Duukirk ; and the Duke of Ormond, upon the first in- 
telligence sent him that \he French were ready to de- 
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liver the town, was to declare, " He could act no 
longer against France." The queen gave notice imme- 
diately of her proceedings to the States. She let them 
plainly know, " That their perpetual caballing with her 
factious subjects, against her authority, had forced her 
into such measures, as otherwise she would not have en* 
gaged in. However, her majesty was willing yet, to 
forget all that had passed, and to unite with them in the 
strictest ties of amity, which she hoped they would now 
do ; since they could not but be convinced, by the late 
dutiful addresses of both houses, how far their high 
mightinesses had been deluded, and drawn in as instru- 
ments to serve the turn and gratify the passions, of a dis- 
affected party : That their opposition, and want of con- 
cert with her majesty's ministers, which she had so often 
invited them to, had encouraged France to except towns 
out of their barrier which otherwise might have been 
yielded : That, however, she had not precluded them, 
or any other ally, from demanding more ; and even her 
own terms were but conditional, upon a supposition of a 
general peace to ensue : That her majesty resolved to 
act upon the plan laid down in her speech.' 9 And she 
repeated the promise of her best offices to promote the 
interest of the States, if they would deal sincerely with 

her. 

Some days before (he Duke of Ormond had notice 
that orders were given for the surrender of Dunkirk, 
Prince Eugene of Savoy seat for the generals of the 
allies, and asked them severally, " Whether, in case the 
armies separated, they would march with him, or stay 
with the duke ?" All of them, except two, who com* 
manded but small bodies, agreed to join with the prince $ 
who thereupon, about three days after, sent the duke 
word, " That he intended to march the following day 
(as it was supposed to besiege Landrecy.)" The duke 
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returned an answer, " That he was surprised at the 
prince's message, there haviug been not the least pre- 
vious concert with him, nor any mention in the message, 
which way, or upon what design, the march was intend- 
ed : therefore, that the duke could not resolve to march 
with him ; much less could the prince expect assistance 
from the queen's army, in any design undertaken after 
this manner." The duke told this beforehand, that he 
(the prince) might take his measures accordingly, and 
not attribute to her majesty's general, any misfortune 
that might happen. 

On the 1 6th of July, N. S. the several generals of 
the allies joined Prince Eugene's army, and began their 
march, after taking leave of the duke and the Earl of 
Strafford, whose expostulations could not prevail on 
them to stay ; although the latter assured them, " That 
the queen had made neither peace nor truce with 
France ; and that her forces would now be left exposed 
to the enemy." 

The next day after this famous desertion, the Duke 
of Ormond received a letter from Mons. de Villars, 
with an account that the town and citadel of Dunkirk 
should be delivered to Mr. Hill. Whereupon a cessa- 
tion of arms was declared, by sound of trumpet, at the 
head of the British army; which now consisted only of 
about eighteen thousand men, all of her majesty's sub- 
jects, except the Holsteiners, and Count Wallis's don 
goons. With this small body of men the general began 
his march ; and pursuant to orders from court, retired 
toward the sea, in the manner he thought most conve- 
nient for the queen's service. When he came as far as 
Flines, he was told by some of his officers, " That the 
commandants of Bouchain, Douay, Lisle, and Tournay, 
had refused them passage through those towns, t>r even 
liberty of entrance ; and said it was by order of their 
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wasters." The duke immediately recollected, that when 
the deputies first heard of this resolution to withdraw 
his troops, they told him, " They hoped he did not in- 
tend to march through any of their towns." This made 
him conclude, that the orders must be general, and that 
his army would certainly meet with the same treatment 
which his officers had done. He had likewise, before 
the armies separated, received information of some de- 
signs that concerned the safety, or at least the freedom, 
of his own person, and (which he much more valued) 
that of those few British troops entrusted to his care. 
No general was ever more truly or deservedly beloved" 
by his soldiers, who, to a man, were prepared to sacri- 
fice their lives in his service : and whose resentments 
were raised to the utmost, by the ingratitude, as they 
termed it, of their deserters. 

Upon these provocations, he laid aside all tlioughts of 
returning to Dunkirk, and began to consider how he 
might perform, in so difficult a conjuncture, something 
important to the queen, and at the same time find a se- 
cure retreat for his forces. He formed his plan without 
communicating it to any person whatsoever ; and the dis- 
position of the army being to march toward Warneton, 
in the way to Dunkirk, he gave sudden orders to lieu- 
tenant-general Cadogan, to change his route (according 
to the military phrase) and move toward Orchies, a town 
leading directly to Ghent 

When Prince Eugene and the States deputies receiv- 
ed news of the duke's motions, they were alarmed to the 
utmost degree ; and sent Count Nassau, of Wordenberg, 
to the general's camp near Orchies, to excuse what had 
been done ; and to assure his grace, " That those com- 
mandants who had refused passage to his officers, bad 
acted wholly without orders." Count Hompesch, one of 
the Dutch generals, came likewise to the duke with the 
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same story; but all this made little impression oii the ge- 
neral, who held on his march; and on the 23d of July, 
N. S. entered Ghent, where he was received with great 
submission by the inhabitants, and took possession of the 
town, as he likewise did of Bruges a few days after. 

The Duke of Ormond thought, that considering the 
present disposition of the States toward Britain, it might 
be necessary for the queen to have some pledge from that 
republic in her hands, as well as from France ; by which 
means her majesty would be empowered to act the part 
that best became her, of being mediator at least : and that 
while Ghent was in the queen's bands, no provisions 
could pass the Scheldt or the Liss without her permis- 
sion, by which he had it in his power to starve their ar- 
my. The possession of these towns, might likewise teach 
the Dutch and imperialists to preserve a degree of de- 
cency and civility' to her majesty, which both of them 
were upon some occasions too apt to forget : and besides, 
there was already in the town of Ghent a battalion of 
British troops, and a detachment of five hundred men in 
the citadel, together with a great quantity of ammunition 
stores for the service of the war, which would certainly 
have been seized or embezzled : so that no service could 
be more seasonable or useful in the present juncture, than 
this : which the queen highly approved, and left the duke 
a discretionary power to act as he thought fit on any fu- 
ture emergency. 

I have a little interrupted the order of time in relat- 
ing the Duke of Ormond's proceedings, who after hav- 
ing placed a garrision at Bruges, and sent a supply of 
men and ammunition to Dunkirk, retired to Ghent, where 
he continued some months, till he bad leave to return to 
England. 

Upon the arrival of Colonel Disney at Court, with an 
account that Mr. Hill had taken possession of Dunkirk, 
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a universal joy spread over the kingdom ; this event be- 
ing looked on as the certain forerunner of a peace : besides, 
the French faith was in so ill a reputation among us, that 
many persons, otherwise sanguine enough, could never 
bring themselves to believe that the town would be de- 
livered, till certain intelligence came that it was actual- 
ly in our hands. Neither were the ministers themselves 
altogether at ease, or free from suspicion, whatever coun- 
tenance they made ; for they knew very well tliat the 
French king had many plausible reasons to elude his 
promise, if he found cause to repent it ; one condition of 
surrendering Dunkirk being a general armistice of all 
the troops in the British pay, which her majesty was dot 
able to perform ; and upon this failure, the Mareschal de 
Villars (as we have before related) endeavoured to dis- 
suade his court from accepting the conditions, and in the 
very interval while those difficulties were adjusting, the 
Mareschal d'Uxelles, one of the French plenipotentiaries 
at Utrecht (whose inclinations, as weH as those of his 
colleague Mons. Mesnager, led him to favour the States 
more than Britain) assured the lord privy-seal, " That 
the Dutch were then pressing to enter into separate 
measures with his master.'' And his lordship, in a visit 
to Abbe* de Polignac, observing a person to withdraw as 
he entered the abbe's chamber, was told by this minis- 
ter, " That the person he saw was one Moleau of Am- 
sterdam (mentioned before) a famous ageut for the States 
with France, who had been entertaining him (the abb6) 
upon the same subject; but that he had refused to treat 
with Moleau, without the privity of England." 

Mr. Harley, whom we mentioned above to have been 
sent early in the spring to Utrecht, continued longer in 
Holland than was at first expected ; but, having receiv- 
ed her majesty's farther instructions, was about this time 
arrived at Hanover. It was the mfeforUHJfe <£ kkk *fo*r 
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toral highness, to be very ill served by Mods. Bothmar, 
his envoy here, who- assisted at all the factious meetings 
of the discontented party, and deceived his master by a 
false representation of the kingdom, drawn from the opi- 
nion of those to whom he confined his conversation. There 
was likewise at the elector's court a little Frenchman, 
without any merit or consequence, called Robethon, who, 
by the assistance and encouragement of the last ministry, 
had insinuated himself into some degree of that prince's 
favour, which he used in giving his master the worst im- 
pressions he was able of those whom the queen employ- 
ed in her service; insinuating, " That the present mi- 
nisters were not in the interest of his highness's family : 
that their views were toward the pretender; that they 
were making an unsecure and dishonourable peace ; that 
the weight of the nation was against them; and that it 
was impossible for them to preserve much longer their 
credit or j>ower." 

The Earl Rivers bad, in the foregoing year, been sent 
to Hanover, in order to undeceive the elector, and re- 
move whatever prejudices might be infused into his 
highness against her majesty's proceedings ; but it should 
seem that he had no very great success in his negotia- 
tion : for, soon after his return io England, Mons. Both- 
mar's memorial appeared, in the manner I have already 
related, which discovered the sentiments of his electoral 
highness (if they were truly represented in that memo- 
rial) to differ not a little from those of the queen. Mr. 
Harley was therefore directed to take the first opportu- 
nity of speaking to the elector in private ; to assure him, 
" That, although her majesty had thought herself justly 
provoked by the conduct of his minister, yet such was 
her affection for his highness, and concern for the inte- 
rest of his family, that instead of allowing the least mark 
of resentment, she Yiad c\w»w\ to ^kVm(Jftt. Harley) 
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fully instructed to open her designs, and show his high- 
s' ness the real interest of Britain in the present conjunc- 
ture." Mr. Harley was to give the elector a true ac- 
count of what had passed in England, during the first 
part of this session of parliament ; to expose to his 
highness the weakness of those with whom his minis- 
ter had consulted, and under whose directions he had 
acted ; to convince him how much, lower that faction 
must become when a peace should be concluded, and 
when the natural strength of the kingdom, disencumber- 
ed from the burden of the war, should be at liberty to 
exert itself ; to show him how his interest in the suc- 
cession was sacrificed to that of a party : " That : his 
highness had been hitherto a friend to both sides ; but 
that the measures taken by his ministers, had tended 
only to set him at the head of one, in opposition to the 
other :" To explain to the elector, how fully the safety 
of Europe was provided for by the plan of peace in her 
majesty's speech ; and how little reason those would ap- 
pear to have, who complained the loudest of this plan, 
if it were compared cither with our engagements to them 
when we began the war, or with their performances in 
the course of it. 

Upon this occasion, Mr. Harley was to observe to 
the elector, u That it should rather be wondered at, how 
the queen had brought France to offer so much, than yet 
to offer no more ; because, as soon as ever it appeared 
that her majesty would be at the head of this treaty, and 
that the interests of Britain were to be provided for, 
such endeavours were used to break off the negotiation, 
as are hardly to be paralleled ; and the disunion thereby 
created among the allies, had given more opportunities 
to the enemy of being slow in their concessions, than any 
other measures might possibly have done : That this 
want of concert among the allies, could not \w ^ «Kt 
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bte iibputed to the queen ; who had all along invited thein 
to it with the greatest earnestness, as? the surest means 
to bring France to reason : That she had always in a 
particular manner pressed the States General to come 
into the strictest union with her, and opened to them 
her intentions with the greatest freedom ; but finding 
that, instead of concurring with her majesty, they were 
daily carrying on intrigues to break off the negotiation, 
and thereby deprive her of the advantages she might 
justly expect from the ensuing peace, having no other 
way left, she was forced to act with France, as she did, 
by herself : That, however, the queen had not taken 
upon herself to determine the interests of the allies, 
who were at liberty of insisting on farther pretensions ; 
wherein her majesty would not be wanting, to support 
them as far as she was able, and improve the concessions 
already made by France ; in which case, a good under- 
standing and harmony among the confederates, would 
yet be of the greatest use, for making the enemy more 
tractable and easy." 

I have been more particular in reciting the substance 
of Mr. Harley's instructions, because it will serve as a 
recapitulation of what I have already said upon this 
subject, and seems to set her majesty's intentions and 
proceedings at this time in the clearest light. 

After the cessation of arms declared by the Duke of 
Ormond, upon the delivery of Dunkirk, the British 
plenipotentiaries very earnestly pressed those of Holland 
to come into a general armistice ; for, if the whole con- 
federacy acted in conjunction, this would certainly be 
the best means for bringing the common enemy to reason- 
able terms of peace: but the States, deluded by the 
boundless promises of Count Zinzendorf, and the under- 
taking talent of Prince Eugene, who dreaded the con- 
clusion of the war, as \he ^eno& tf Yvm>^Uky, would not 
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.hear of a cessation. The loss of eighteen thousand 
Britons, was not a diminution of weight in the balance 
of such an ally as the emperor, and such a general as 
the prince. Besides, they looked upon themselves to 
be still superior to France in the field; and although 
their computation was certainly right in point of num- 
ber, yet, in my opinion, the conclusion drawn from it 
was grounded upon a great mistake. I hare been as- 
sured by several persons of our own country, and some 
foreigners of the first rank both for skill and station in 
arms, that in most victories obtained in the present war, 
the British troops were ever employed in the post of dan- 
ger and honour, and usually began the attack ; (being 
allowed to be naturally more fearless than the people 
of any other country) by which they were not only an 
example of courage to the rest, hut must be acknow- 
ledged, without partiality, to have governed the fortune 
of the day ; since it is known enough, how small a part 
of an army is generally engaged in any battle. It may 
likewise be added, that nothing is of greater moment in 
war than opinion. The French, by their frequent 
losses, which they chiefly attributed to the courage of 
our men, believed that a British general at the head of 
British troops was not to be overcome; and the Mare* 
schal de Vfllars wsa quickly sensible of the advantage 
he had got ; for, in a very few days after the desertion 
of the allies, happened the Earl of Albemarle's disgrace 
at Denain, by a feint of the saareschaTsv and a manifest 
failure, somewhere or other, both of courage and conduct, 
on the side of the confederates ; the blame of which was 
equally shared between Prince Eugene and the cart ; 
although it is certain, the Duke of Qrmood gave the 
latter timely warning of hk danger; observing, he 
was neither intrenched as he o u ght, no* provided with 
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bridges sufficient for the situation he was in, and at sudl 
a distance from the main army. 

The Marquis de Torey had likewise the %ame senti- 
ments of what mighty consequence those few British bat- 
talions were to the confederate army-; since he advised 
his master to deliver up Dunkirk, although the queen 
could not perform the condition understood, which was a 
cessation of arms of all the foreign forces in her pay. 

It must be owned, that Mons. de Torey made great 
.merit of this confidence that his master placed in the 
queen ; and observing her majesty's displeasure- against 
the Dutch, oo account of their late proceedings, endea- 
; Toured to inflame it with, aggravations enough ; insinuat- 
ing, " That, since the States had acted so ungratefully, 
the queen should let her forces join with those of France, 
in order to compel the confederates to<a peace." But* 
although this overture were very tenderly hinted from 
the Fretich court, her majesty heard it with the utmost 
abhorrence, and ordered her secretary, Mr. St John, 
(created about this time Viscount Bolingbroke) to 
tell Mbn& de Torey, " That no provocations whatever 
should tempt her to distress her allies ; but she would en- 
. deavour to bring them to reason by fair means, or leave 
them to their own conduct : That if the former should be 
found impracticable, she would then make her own 
peege, and content herself with -doing the office of a me-, 
diator between both parties : but, if the States should at 
mny time come to a better mind, and suffer their minis- 
ters to act in conjunction with tier's, she would assert 
their just interests to the utmost, and make no farther 
progress in any treaty with France, until those allies re- 
ceived all reasonable satisfaction, both as to their bar- 
rier and their trade." The British plenipotentiaries were 
directed to give the same assurances to the Dutch minis- 
ter at Utrecht; and m\h»lto let them know, \Thzt 
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the queen was determined, by their late conduct, to make 
peace either with, or without them ; but would much ra- 
ther choose the former." 

There was, however, one advantage, which her ma- 
jesty resolved to make by this defection of her foreigners 
She had been led, by the mistaken politics of some years 

.past, to involve herself in several guarantees with the 
princes of the North, which were in some sort contradic- 
tory to one another: but this conduct of theirs wholly 
annulled all such engagements, and left her at liberty to 
interpose in the affairs of those parts of Europe, in such 
a manner, as would best serve the*interests of her own 
kingdoms, as well as that of the protestant religion, and 
settle a due balance of power in the North. 

The grand article for preventing the union of France 
and Spain, was to be executed during a cessation of arms. 
But many difficulties arising about that, and some other 
points of great importance to the common cause, which 
could not easily be adjusted, either between the French 
and British plenipotentiaries at Utrecht, or by corres- 
pondence between Mora, de Torcy and the ministry 
here ; the queen took the resolution of sending the Lord 
Viscount Bolingbroke immediately to France, fully in- 
structed in all her intentions, and authorized to negoti- 
ate every thing necessary for settling the treaty of peace 
in such a course, as might bring it to a happy and spee- 
dy conclusion* He was empowered to agree,, to a gene- 
ral suspension of arms, by sea and land, between Great 
Britain, France, and Spain, to continue fox four months, 
or until the conclusion of the peace ; provided France and 
Spain would previously give positive assurances to make 
good the terms demanded by her majesty for the Duke 
of Savoy, and would likewise adjust and determine the 

. forms of the several renunciations to be made by both 
rt bose crowns, in order to prevent their being ever unit- 
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ed. The Lord Boliogbroke was likewise authorised to 
settle some differences relating to the Elector of Bava- 
ria, for whose interest France was as much concerned, as 
her majesty was for those of the Duke of Savoy ; to ex- 
plain all doubtful articles which particularly related to 
the advantages of Britain : to know the real ultimatum> 
as it is termed, of France upon the general plan of peace ; 
and lastly, to cut off all hopes from that court of ever 
bringing the queen to force her allies to a disadvanta- 
geous peace ; her majesty resolving to impose no scheme 
at all upon them, or to debar them from the liberty of en- 
deavouring to obtain the best conditions they could* 

The Lord Bolingbroke went to France in the begin- 
ning of August ; was received at court with particular 
marks of distinction and respect; and in a very few 
days, by his usual address and ability, performed every 
part of his commission, extremely to the queen's content, 
and bis own honour. He returned to England before 
the end of the month ; but Mr. Prior, who went along 
with him, was left behind, to adjust whatever differences 
might remain or arise between the two crowns. 

In the mean time, the general conferences at Utrecht, 
which for several weeks had been let fall, since the de- 
livery of Dunkirk, were now resumed. But, the Dutch 
still declaring against a suspension of arms, and refusing 
to accept the queen's speech as a plan to negotiate upon, 
there was no progress made for some time in the great 
work of Uie peace. Whereupon the British plenipoten- 
tiaries toW those of the States, " That, if the queen's 
endeavours could not procure more than the^cootents of 
her speech, or if the French should ever fall short of 
what was there offered, the Dutch could blame none but 
themselves, who, by their conduct, had reudered things 
difficult, that, would otherwise have been easy." How- 
ever, her majesty thought it prudeg^ to keep the States 
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still fe hopes of her good offices, to prevent them ham 
taking the desperate course of leaving themselves whol- 
ly at the mercy of France ; which was an expedient they 
formerly practised, and which a party among them waa 
now inclined to advise. 

While the congress at Utrecht remained in this inac- 
tive state, the queen proceeded to perfect that import- 
ant article for preventing the union of France and Spain, 
It was proposed, and accepted, that Philip should re- 
nounce France, for himself and his posterity ; and that 
the most christian king, and all the princes of his Wood, 
should in the like manner renounce Spain. 

It must be confessed, that this project of renunciation 
lay under a great disrepute, by the former practices of 
this very King Lewis XIV. pursuant to an absurd no- 
tion among many in that kingdom, of a divine right an- 
nexed to proximity of blood, not to be controlled by any 
human law. 

But it is plain the French themselves had recourse to 
this method, after all their infractions of it, since the 
Pyrenean treaty ; for the first dauphin, in whom the ori- 
ginal claim was vested, renounced for himself and his 
eldest son, which opened the way to Philip Duke of An- 
jou; who would however hardly have succeeded, if it 
had not been*for the will made in his favour by the last 
king, Charles II. 

It is indeed hard to reflect with any patience, upon 
the unaccountable stupidity of the princes of Europe for 
some centuries past, who left a probability to France of 
succeeding, in a few ages, to all their dominions; while, 
at the same time, no alliance with that kingdom could be 
of advantage to any prince by reason of the salique law. 
Should not common prudence have taught every sove- 
reign in Christendom to enact a salique law with respect 
to France ? for want of which, it is almost a misa&l&lta&. 
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the Bourbon family has not possessed the universal rodr 
aarchy by right of inheritance. When the French as* 
Bert that a proximity of blood gives a divine right, as- 
some of their miiristefs (who ought to be more wise or 
honest) have lately advanced in this very ease to the 
title of Spain ; do they not, by allowing a French suc- 
cession, make their own kings usurpers ? Or, if the sa~ 
lique law be divine, is it not of universal obligation, and 
consequently of force, to exclude France from inheriting 
by daughters ? Or, lastly, if that law be of human insti- 
tution, may it not be enacted in any state, with whatever 
extent or limitation the legislature shall think fit ? for 
the potion of an unchangeable human law, is an absur- 
dity in government, to be believed only by ignorance, 
and supported by power. Hence it follows, that the 
children of the late Queen of France, although she had 
renounced, were as legally excluded from succeeding to 
Spain, as if the salique law had been fundamental in that 
kingdom ; since that exclusion was established by every 
power in Spain which could possibly give a sanction tot 
any law there ; and therefore the Duke of Anjou's title 
is wholly founded upon the bequest of his predecessor 
(which has great authority in that monarchy, as it for- 
merly had in ours) upon the confirmation of the cortes, 
and the general consent of the people. 

It is certain, the faith of princes is so frequently sub- 
servient to their ambition, that renunciations have little 
validity, otherwise than from the powers and parties 
whose interest it is to support them. But this renuncia- 
tion, which the queen has exacted from the French king 
and his grandson, I take to be armed with all the essen- 
tial circumstances that can fortify such an act : for, as it 
is necessary for the security of every prince in Europe, 
that those two great kingdoms should never be united ; 
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*so the chief among them will readily consent to be gua- 
rantees for preventing such a misfortune. 

Besides, this proposal (according to her majesty's ex- 
pression in her speech) is of such a nature, that it exe- 
cutes kseff f because the Spaniards, who dread such a 
union for every reason that can have weight among men, 
took care that their king should not only renounce in 
the most solemn manner, but likewise that the act should 
be framed in the strongest terms themselves could invent, 
or we could furnish them with. As to France, upon sup- 
posal of the young dauphin's dying in a few years, that 

- kingdom will not be in a condition- to engage in a long 
war against a powerful alliance, fortified with the addi- 
tion of the Spaniards, and the party of the Duke of Berry, 

- or whoever else shall be next claimer : and the longer the 

- present dauphin lives, the weaker must Philip's interest 
' be in France; because the princes who are to succeed 

by tins renunciation, will have most power and credit in 
' the kingdom. 

The mischiefs occasioned by the want of a good un- 
derstanding between the allies, especially Britain and 
Holland, were increased every day ; the French taking 
the advantage, and raising difficulties, not only upon the 
general plan of peace, but likewise upon the explanation 

- of several articles in the projected treaty between them 
and her majesty. They insisted to have Lisle, as the 
equivalent for Dunkirk; and demanded Tournay, Mau- 
beuge, and Conde\ for the two or three towns mentioned 
in the queen's speech, which the British plenipotentiaries 

- were so far from allowing, that they refused to confer 
with those of France upon that foot; although at the 
same time, the former had fresh apprehensions that the 
Dutch, in a fit of despair, would accept whatever terms 
the enemy pleased to offer, and by precipitating their 
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. own peace, prevent her majesty from obtaining any ad- 
vantages, both for her allies and herself. 

It is most certain that the repeated losses suffered by 
the States, in little more than two months after they had 
withdrawn themselves from the queen's assistance, did 
wholly disconcert their counsels ; and their prudence 
(as it is usual) began to forsake them with their good 
. fortune. They were so weak as to be still deluded by 
, their friends in England, who continued to give them 
. hopes of some mighty and immediate resource from 
hence ; for, when the Duke of Ormond had been about 
a month in Ghent, he received a letter from the Mare- 
schal de Villars, to inform him, " That the Dutch gene- 
. rals taken at Denain had told the mareschal publicly of 
a sudden revolution expected in Britain ; that particu- 
larly the Earl of Albemarle and Mans. Hompesch dfe- 
coursed very freely of it; and that nothing was more 
commonly talked of in Holland." It was then likewise 
confidently reported in Ghent, that the queen was dead ; 
and we all remember what rumour flew about here at the 
, very same time, as if her majesty's health wore in a bad 
condition. 

Whether such vain hopes as thqse gave spirit to the 
Dutch; whether their frequent misfortunes made them 
aqgry and sullen ; whether they still expected to over- 
reach us by some private stipulations with France, 
through the mediation of the Elector of Bavaria, as that 
. prince afterwards gpve out; or whatever else was the 
cause; they utterly refined a cessation of arras, and 
made not the least return to all die advances and invita- 
tions made by her majesty, until the close of the cam- 
paign. 

It was then the States fimt began to view their affairs 

in another light ; to consider-how little the ivj»t promises 

of Count Zinzendorf were to t* relied on; to be con- 
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vinced that France was not disposed to break with her 
majesty, only to gratify their ill humour, or unreasona- 
ble demands ; to discover that their factious correspond- 
ents on this side the water bad shamefully misled them ; 
that some of their own principal towns grew heartily 
weary of the war, and backward in their loans; and, 
lastly, that Prince Eugene, their new general, whether 
his genius or fortune had left him, was not for their turn* 
They, therefore, directed their ministers at Utrecht to 
signify to the lord privy-seal and the Earl of Strafibrd, 
" that the States were disposed to comply with her ma- 
jesty, and to desire her good offices with France ; par- 
ticularly, that Tournay and Cond€ might be left to 
them as part of their barrier, without which they could 
not be safe : That the Elector of Bavaria might not be 
suffered to retain any town in the Netherlands* which 
would be as bad for Holland as if those places were in 
the hands of France : Therefore the States proposed, 
that Luxembourg, Namur, Charleroy, and Tfteuport, 
might be delivered to the emperor : Lastly, That the 
French might not insist on excepting the lour species of 
goods out of the tariff of 1664 : That, if her majesty 
could prevail; with France to satisfy their masters on 
these articles, they would be ready to submit in all the 
rest." 

When the queen received an account of this good dis- 
position in the States General, immediately orders were 
sent to Mr. Prior, to inform the ministers of the French 
court, " that her majesty had now some hopes of the 
Dutch complying with her measures; and therefore she 
resolved, as she had always declared, whenever those 
allies came to themselves, not to make the peace without 
their reasonable satisfaction." The difficulty that most 
pressed was, about the disposal of Tournay and Cond& 
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The Dutch insisted strongly to have both, and the 
French were extremely unwilling to part with either. 

The queen judged the former would suffice for com- 
pleting the barrier of the States. Mr. Prior was there- 
fore directed to press the Marquis de Torcy effectually |d 
on this head : and to terminate all that minister's objec- 
tions, by assuring him of her majesty *s resolution to ap- 
pear openly on the side of the Dutch, if this demand 
were refused. It was thought convenient to act in this ' 
resolute manner with France ; whose late success against ti 
Holland had taught the ministers of the most christian s ! 
king to resume their old imperious manner of treating a 
with that republic ; to which they were farther encou- 1 1 
raged by the ill understanding between her majesty and t 
the allies. ' = i 

This appeared from the result of an idle quarrel that 
happened about the end of July, at Utrecht, between a 
French and a Dutch plenipotentiary, Mons. Mesnager 
M>d Count Rechterenj* wherein the court of France 
demanded such abject submissions, and with so much 
haughtiness, as plainly showed they were pleased with 
any occasion of mortifying the Dutch. 

Besides, the politics of the French ran at this time 
very opposite to those of Britain. They thought the 
ministers here durst not meet the parliament without a 
peace; and that therefore her majesty would either 
force the States to comply with France, by delivering 
up Tournay, which was the principal point in dispute ; 
or would finish her own peace with France and Spain, 
leaving a fixed time for Holland to refuse or accept the 

* The Count 6*e Rechteren had filled the highest offices in the 

state ; he had been field deputy, and ambassador extraordinary at 

the imperial court, several years ; was of noble birth, possessed a 

great fortune, and on several occasions distinguished himself as a 

gallant man. N. 
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terms imposed on them. But the queen, who thought 
the demand of Tournay by the States to be very ne- 
cessary and just, was determined to insist upon it ; and 
to declare openly against France, rather than suffer her 
ally to want a place so useful for their barrier. And 
Mr. Prior was ordered to signify this resolution of her 
majesty to Mons. de Torcy, in case that minister could 
not be otherwise prevailed on. 

The British plenipotentiaries did likewise, at the same* 
time, express to those of Holland her majesty's great 
satisfaction, " That the States were at last disposed to 
act in confidence with her : That she wished this resolu- 
tion had been sooner taken, since nobody had gained by 
the delay but the French king : That, however, her 
majesty did not question the procuring of a safe and 
honourable peace, by united counsels, reasonable de- 
mands, and prudent measures : That she would assist 
-them in getting whatever was necessary to their barrier, 
and in settling to their satisfaction the exceptions made 
by France out of the tariff of 1664: That no other 
difficulties remained of moment to retard the peace, 
since the queen had obtained Sardinia for the Duke of 
Savoy ; and in the settlement of the Low Countries, 
would adhere to what she delivered from the throne : 
.That as to the empire, her majesty heartily wished 
their barrier as good as could be desired ; but that wc 
were not now in circumstances to expect every thing 
exactly according to the scheme of Holland : France 
had already offered a great part; and the queen did 
not think the remainder worth the continuance of the 
war." 

Her majesty conceived the peace in so much forward- 
ness, that she thought fit, about this time, to nominate 
the Duke Hamilton, md tjje Lord Lexington, for anv 
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bassadors ia France and Spain, to receive the renuncia- 
tions in both courts, and adjust matters of commerce. 

Th* duke* was preparing for his journey, when he 
was challenged to a duelf by the Lord Mohun4 a person 
of infamous character. He killed his adversary upon 
the spot, though be himself received a wound ; and, 
weakened by the loss of blood, as he was leaning in the 
arms of his second, was most barbarously stabbed in the 
breast by lieutenant-general Macartney, § who was second 
to Lord Mohuu. He died a few minutes after in the 
field, and the murderer made his escape. I thought so 
surprising an event might deserve barely to be related, 
although it be something foreign to my subject 

The Earl of Strafford, who had come to England in 
May last, in order to give her majesty an account of the 
disposition of affairs in Holland, was now returning with 
her last instructions, to let the Dutch minister know, 
M That some points would probably meet with <fifficut- 
ties not to be overcome, which once might have bees 
enuly obtained : To show what evil consequences aad 
already flowed from their delay and irresolution; and 
to entreat them to fix on some proposition, reasonable in 



* James Duke of Hamilton was a gentleman of the bed-chamber to 
King Charles II. He succeeded bis father in the title, April 18, 1694, 
and was sent the same year envoy extraordinary to France; was ap- 
pointed lord-lieutenant of the county of Lancaster in 1710 j created 
Duke of Brandon, Sept. 10, 1711 ; master general of the ordnance, 
August 29, 1712 ; knight of the garter, Oct. 26 ; and, when preparing 
for his embassy to France, was killed Nov. 15, 1713. N. 

f Dr. Swift's account of the duel is exactly agreeable to the deposi- 
tions of Colonel Hamilton before a committee of die council. N. 

X Charles Lord Mohan was the last offspring of a very noble and 
ancient family, of which William de Mohun, who accompanied the 
Norman conqueror, was the first founder in England. N. 

$ General Macartney was tried, at the king's bench bar, for the 
murder, June 13, 1716; and the jury found him guilty of manslaugh- 
ter. N... 
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as veil as possible to be effected : That the queen 
would insist upon the cession of Tournay by France, 
provided the States would concur in finishing the peace, 
without starting new objections, or insisting upon farther 
points: That the French demands, in favour of the 
£kctor of Bavaria, appeared to be such as the queen 
was of opinion the States ought to agree to ; which were 
to leave the elector in possession of Luxembourg, Namur 
and Charleroy, subject to the terms of their barrier, until 
be should be restored to his electorate ; and to give him 
tbe kingdon of Sardinia, to efface the stain of his degra- 
dation in the electoral college : That the earl had brought 
over a project of a new treaty of succession and barrier, 
whkh her majesty insisted the States should sign before 
tbe conclusion of the peace; the former treaty having 
boen disadvantageous to her subjects, containing in it 
the seeds of future dissentions, and condemned by the 
sense of the nation : Lastly, that her majesty, notwith- 
standing all provocations, had, for the sake of the Dutch, 
and in hopes of their recovery from those fake notions 
which had so long misled them, hitherto kept the nego- 
tiations open : That the offers now made them were her 
last, and this the last time she would apply to them 
That they must either agree, or expect the queen would 
proceed immediately to conclude her treaty with France 
and Spain, in conjunction with such of her allies as 
would think fit td adhere to her. 

"As to Savoy; that the queen expected the States 
would concur with her in making good the advantage 
stipulated for that duke, and in prevailing with the em- 
peror to consent to an absolute neutrality in Italy, until 
the peace should be concluded." 

The governing party in Holland, however in appear- 
ance disposed to finish, affected new delays; and raised 
many difficulties about the four species of goods, which 
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the French had excepted out of the tariff. Count Zm* 
zendorf, the emperor's plenipotentiary, did all that was 
possible to keep up this humour in the Dutch, in hopes to. 
put them under a necessity of preparing for the next 
campaign ,- and some time after went so far in this pur- 
suit, that he summoned the several ministers of the em- 
pire, and told them he had letters from his master, with 
orders to signify to them, " That bis imperial majesty 
resolved to begin the campaign early, with all his forces 
united, against France ; of which he desired they would 
send notice to all their courts, that the several princes' 
might be ready to furnish their contingents and recruits." 
At the same time, 2inzendorf endeavoured to borrow 
two millions of florins upon the security of some impe- 
rial cities ; but could not succeed either among the Jews 
or at Amsterdam. • * 

When the Earl of Strafford arrived at Utrecht, the 
lord privy-seal and he communicated to the Dutch 
ministers the new treaty for a succession and barrier, 
as the queen had ordered it to be prepared here in 
England, differing from the former in several points of 
the greatest moment, obvious to any who will be at the 
pains to compare them. This was strenuously opposed, 
lor several weeks, by the plenipotentiaries of the States. 
But the province of Utrecht, where the congress was 
held, immediately sent orders to their representatives at 
the, Hague, to declare their province thankful to the 
queen : " That they agreed the peace should be made 
on the terms proposed by France, and consented to the 
new projected treaty of barrier and succession." And , 
about the close of the year 1712, four of the seven pro- 
vinces had delivered their opinions for putting an end 
to the war. 

This unusual precipitation in the States, so different 
from the whole tenour of ft«\t fons&t couducA was ve- 
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ry much suspected by the British plenipotentiaries. 
Their lordships had received intelligence, " That the 
Dutch ministers held frequent conferences with those of 
France, and had offered to settle their interests with, 
that crown without the concurrence of Britain." Count 
Zinzendorf and his colleagues appeared likewise all on 
the sudden to have the same dispositions, and to be in 
great haste to settle their several differences with the 
States. The reasons for this proceeding were visible 
enough. Many difficulties were yet undetermined in 
the. treaty of commerce between her majesty and France ; 
for the adjusting of which, and some other points, the 
queen had' lately despatched the Duke of Shrewsbury to 
that court. Some of these were of hard digestion, with 
which the most christian king would not be under a ne- 
cessity of complying, when he had no farther occasion 
for us, and might, upon that account, afford better terms 
to the other two powers. Besides, the emperor and the 
States could very well spare her majesty the honour of 
being arbitrator of a general peace ; and the latter hoped, 
by this means, to avoid the new treaty of barrier and 
succession which were now forcing on them. 

To prevent the consequences of this evil, there for- 
tunately fell out an incident, which the two lords at 
Utrecht knew well how to make use of. The quarrel 
between Mons. Mesoager and Count Rechteren (former- 
ly mentioned) had not yet been made up. The French 
and Dutch differing in some circumstances, about the 
satisfaction to be given by the count for the affront he 
had offered, the British plenipotentiaries kept this dis- 
pute on foot for several days ; and in the mean time 
pressed the Dutch to finish the new treaty of barrier 
and succession between her majesty and them, which 
about the middle of January' was concluded fully to the. 
queen's satisfaction. 
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• But, while these debates and differences continued at 
die congress, the queen resolved to put a speedy end to 
her part in the war. She therefore sent orders to the 
lord privy-seal and the Earl of Strafford, to prepare eve- 
ry thing necessary for signing her own treaty with 
France. This she hoped might be done against the 
meeting of her parliament, now prorogued to the third 
of February ; in which time those among the allies who 
were really inclined towards a peace, might settle their 
several interests by the assistance and support of her ma- 
jesty's plenipotentiaries ; and as for the rest, who would 
either refuse to comply, or endeavour to protract the ne- 
gotiation, the heads of their respective demands, which 
France had yielded by her majesty's intervention, and 
agreeable to the plan laid down in her speech, should be 
mentioned in the treaty ; and a time limited for Hie se- 
veral powers concerned to reeeive or reject them. 

The pretender was not yet gone out of France, upo& 
some difficulties alleged by the French, about procur- 
ing him a safe conduct to Bar-le-duc in the Duke of 
Lorain's dominions, where it was then proposed he 
should reside. The queen, altogether bent upon quiet 
ing the minds of her subjects, declared, " She would not 
sign the peace till that person were removed ;" although 
several wise men believed he could be no where ksi 
dangerous to Britain than in the place where he was. 

The argument which most prevailed, on the States to 
sign the new treaty of barrier and succession with Bri- 
tain, was her majesty's promise to procure Tournay far 
them from France ; after which, no more differences re- 
mained between us and that republic; and consequently, 
they had no farther temptations to any separate trans- 
actions with the French, who thereupon began to renew 
their litigious and haughty manner of treating with the 
Dutch. The satisfaction \hey extorted for the affront 
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given by .Count Rechteren to Moos, .Mesnager, although 
somewhat softened by the British ministers at Utrecht, 
was yet so rigorous, that her majesty could not forbear 
signifying her resentment of it to the most christian king. 
Mods. Mesnager, who seemed to have more the genius 
of a merchant than a minister, began, in his conferences 
with the plenipotentiaries of the States, to raise new 
disputes upon points which both we and they had reckon- 
ed upon as wholly settled. The Abbe* de Polignac, a 
most accomplished person, of great generosity and uni- 
Tersal understanding, was gone to France, to receive the 
cardinal's cap; and the Mareschal d'Uxelles was whol- 
ly guided by his colleague, Mons. Mesnager, who kept 
up those brangles that for a time obstructed the peace ; 
some of which were against all justice, and others of 
small importance, both of very little advantage to his 
country, and less to die reputation of his master or himself. 
This low talent in business, which the Cardinal de Po- 
lignac used, in contempt, to call a spirit of negotiating, 
made it impossible for the two lords plenipotentiaries, 
with all their abilities and experience, to bring Mesna- 
ger to reason, in several points both with us and the 
States. His concessions were few and constrained, serv- 
ing only to render him more tenacious of what he re- 
fused. In several of the towns which the States were 
f to keep, he insisted, " That France should retain the 
ehatellanies, or extent of country depending on them, 
particularly that of Tournay ;" a demand the more un- 
justifiable, because he knew his master had not only 
proceeded directly contrary, but had erected a court in 
his kingdom, where his own judges extended the terri- 
tories about those towns he had taken as far as he pleas- 
ed to direct them. Mons. Mesnager showed equal ob- 
stinacy in what Ihs master expected for the Elector of 

Bavaria, and in refusing the tariff of \<ft\ \ w» tat ^ 
vol. vn. K 
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queen's plenipotentiaries represented these difficulties 
as what might be of dangerous consequence, both to the 
peace in general, and to the States in particular, if they 
were not speedily prevented. 

Upon these considerations, her majesty thought it her 
shortest and safest course to apply directly to France, 
where she had then so able a minister as the Duke of 
Shrewsbury. 

The Marquis dc Torcy, secretary to the most chris- 
tian king, was the minister with whom the duke was to 
treat, as having been the first who moved his master to 
apply to the queen for a peace, in opposition to a vio* 
lent faction in that kingdom, who were as eagerly bant to 
continue the war, as any other could be, either here or in 
Holland. 

It would be very unlike aii historian to refuse this 
great minister the praise he so justly deserves, of having 
treated, through the whole course of so great a negotia- 
tion, with the utmost candour and integrity; never 
once failing in any promise he made, and tempering a 
firm zeal to his master's interest, with a ready compli- 
ance to what was reasonable and just. Mr. Prior, 
whom I have formerly mentioned, resided likewise now 
at Paris, with the character of a minister plenipotenti- 
ary ; and was very acceptable to that court, upon the 
score of his wit and humour. 

The Duke of Shrewsbury was directed to press the 
French court upon the points yet unsettled in the treaty 
of commerce between both crowns :• To make then 
<jbrop their unreasonable demands for the Elector of BaAl 
varia:.To let them know, " That the queen was *©^| 
solved not to forsake her allies, who were now ready to 
come in ; that she thought the best way of hastening the 
genera] peace was, to determine her own particular one 
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Dwth France, until which time she could not convenient* 
fy suffer her parliament to meet" 

The States were by this time so fully convinced of 
the queen's sincerity and affection to their republic, and 
how much they had been deceived by the insinuations 
of the factious party in England, that they wrote a very 
bumble letter to her majesty, to desire her assistance 
towards settling those points they had in dispute with 
France, and professing themselves ready to acquiesce 
in whatever explanation her majesty would please to 
make of the plan proposed in her speech to the par- 
liament 

But the queen had already prevented their desires; 
and in the beginning of February, 1712-13, directed the 
Duke of Shrewsbury to inform the French court, " That 
rince she had prevailed on her allies the Dutch to drop 
the demand of Cond£, and the other of the four species of 
goods which the French had excepted out of the tariff 
of 1604, she would not sign without them : That she 
approved of the Dutch insisting to have the chatellanies 
restored with the towns ; and was resolved to stand 
or fall with them; until they were satisfied in this 
poiut" 

Her majesty had some apprehensions that the French 

created these difficulties, on purpose to spin out the 

treaty until the campaign should begin. They thought 

it absolutely necessary that our parliament should meet 

in a few weeks ; which could not well be ventured, until 

the queen were able to tell both houses, that her own 

tfpfeace was signed : That this would not only facilitate 

P what remained in difference between Britain and France, 

but leave the Dutch entirely at the mercy of the latter. 

The queen, weary of these refined mistakes in the 

French politics, and fully resolved to be trifled with 

no longer, sent her determinate oi4m to $&"£>&& <& 
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Shrewsbury, to let France know, " That her majesty 
had hitherto prorogued her parliament, in hopes of a6* 
commodating the difficulties in her own treaties of peace 
and commerce with that crown, as well as settling the 
interests of her several allies ; or, at least, that the dif- 
ferences in the former being removed, the most chnstain 
king would have made such offers for the latter, as might 
justify her majesty in signing her own peace, whether 
the confederates intended to sign theirs or not. But, 
several points being yet unfinished between both crowns, 
and others between France and the rest of the allies, 
especially the States, to which the plenipotentiaries of 
that court at Utrecht had not thought fit to give satisfac- 
tion, the queen was come to a final determination, both 
with relation to her own kingdoms, and to the whole 
alliance.: That the campaign approaching, she would 
not willingly be surprised in case the war was to go on : 
That she had transmitted to the Duke of Shrewsbury 
her last resolutions, and never would be prevailed on to 
reduce her own demands, or those of her allies, any 
lower than the scheme now sent over, as an explanation 
of the plan laid down in her speech ; That her majes- 
ty had sent orders to her plenipotentiaries at Utrecht 
to assume the character of ambassadors, and sign the 
peace immediately with the ministers of the most chris- 
tian king, as soon as the Duke of Shrewsbury should 
have sent them notice that the French had complied : 
That the qiteen had therefore farther prorogued her 
parliament to 'the third of March, in hopes to assure 
them, by that time, of her peace being agreed on ; for, 
if the two houses should meet, while any uncertainty 
remained, supplies must be asked as for a war." 

The Duke of Shrewsbury executed this important 

commission with \YwX *\>eed and success, which could 

only be expected from ?ax dbte TB&rastet. tVfc ^rauch 
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king immediately yielded to the whole scheme her 
majesty proposed; whereupon directions were sent to 
the lord privy-seal, aud the Earl of Strafford, to sign 
ft peace between Great Britain and France, without 
delay. 

Upon the second day of March, the two British 
plenipotentiaries met those of the allies in the town- 
house at Utrecht ; where the lord privy-seal addressed 
himself to them in a short speech : " That the negotia- 
tion had now continued fourteen months with great slow- 
ness, which had proved very injurious to the interests of 
the allies : That the queen had staid thus long, and stop- 
ped the finishing of her own peace, rather than leave 
hejr allies in any uncertainty : That she hoped they 
would now be all prepared to put an end to this great 
work ; and therefore had commanded her plenipoten- 
tiaries to tell those of the allies, that she found it ne- 
cessary to conclude her own treaty immediately ; and 
it was her opinion, that the confederates ought to finish 
theirs at the same time; to which they were now ac- 
cordingly invited, by her majesty's orders." And last- 
ly,, his lordship declared, in the queen's name, " That 
whoever could not be ready on the day prefixed, 
should have convenient time allowed them to come 
in." 

Although the orders. sent by the queen to her pleni- 
potentiaries were veiy precise, yet their lordships did 
* not precipitate the performance of them, they were di- 
rected to appoint as short a day for the signing as they 
conveniently could ; but, however, the particular day 
-was left to their discretion. They hoped to bring over 
the Dutch, and most of the other allies, to conclude at 
the same time with the queen; which as it would cer- 
tainly be more popular to their country, so they con- 
ceited it would be more safe fot the\n&tVre%. ^Staa&re 
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upon looking over their commission, a scrapie sprang 
fa their minds, that they could not sign a particular 
peace with France; their powers, as they apprehended, 
authorizing them only to sign a general one. Their 
lordships therefore sent to England, to desire new pow- 
ers ; and, in the mean time, employed themselves 
with great industry, between the ministers of France 
and those of the several allies, to find some expedient 
for smoothing the way to an agreement among them. 

The Earl of Strafford went for a few days to the 
Hague, to inform the States of her majesty's express 
commands to his colleague and himself, for signing the 
peace as soon as possible ; and to desire they would be 
ready at the same time : which the pensionary promised; 
and that their plenipotentiaries should be empowered 
accordingly, to the great contentment of M out. Buys, 
who was now so much altered, either in reality or ap- 
pearance, that he complained to the earl of Moos. Heir* 
shift's slowness : and charged all the delays and misman- 
agements of a twelvemonth past, to that minister's ac- 
count 

While the Earl of Strafford staid at the Hague, he 
discovered that an emissary of the Duke of Marlbo- 
rough's had been there some days before, sent by hb 
grace to dissuade the Dutch from signing at the same 
time with the ministers of the queen, which, in England* 
would at least have the appearance of a separate peace, 
and oblige their British friends, who knew how to turn 
«o short a delay to very good account, as well as gratify 
the emperor ; on whom, it was alleged, they ought to 
rely much more than on her majesty. One of the States 
likewise told the earl, " That the same person employed 
by the duke was then in conference with themagistrates 
of .Rotterdam (whkh town had declared for the continu- 
aaoe of the war) to. assure ftttB&tMtaej tom&YsaV1<& 
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» little, they should see an unexpected turn in the Bri- 
tish parliament : That the Duke of Marlborough had a 
list of the discontented members in both houses, who 
were ready to turn against the court : and to crown all, 
that his grace had certain intelligence of the queen be- 
ing in so ill a state of health, as made it impossible for 
her to live above six weeks. 9 ' So restless and indefati- 
gable are avarice and ambition, when inflamed by a de- 
sire of revenge ! 

- But representations, which had been so often tried, 
were now offered too late. Most of the allies, except 
the emperor, were willing to put an end to the war upon 
her majesty's plan ; and the farther delay of three weeks 
must be chiefly imputed to that litigious manner of treat- 
ing peculiar to the French ; whose plenipotentiaries at 
.Utrecht insisted with obstinacy upon many points, which 
at Fails Mons. de Torcy had given up. 

The emperor expected to keep all he already possess- 
ed in Italy ; that Port Longue, on the Tuscan coast, 
should be delivered to him by France ; and lastly, that 
he should not be obliged to renounce Spain. But the 
queen, as well as France, thought that his imperial ma- 
jesty ought to sit down contented with his partage of 
Naples and Milan : and to restore those territories in 
Italy which he had taken from the rightful proprietors, 
and by the possession of which he was grown dangerous 
to the Italian princes, by reviving antiquated claims 
upon them. 

This prince had likewise objected to her majesty's ex- 
pedient of suffering the Elector of Bavaria to retain 
Luxembourg, under certain conditions, by way of secu- 
rity, until his electorate were restored. But the queen 
supposing that these affected delays were intended only 
with a view of continuing the war, resolved to defer the 
peace no longer on the emperor's acawbl. 
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In the middle of March, 1712-13, a courier arrived at 
Utrecht from France, with the plan of a general peace, 
as it had been agreed between the Duke of Shrewsbury 
and Moos, de Torcy ; wherein every particular relating 
to the Interests and pretensions of the several allies, was 
brought so near to what each of them would accept, that 
the British plenipotentiaries hoped the peace would be 
general in ten or twelve days. The Portuguese and Dutch 
were already prepared, and others were daily coming 
in, by means of their lordships 9 good offices, who found 
Mods. Mesnager and his colleague very stubborn to the 
last. Another courier was despatched to France, upon 
some disputes about inserting the titles of her majesty 
aud the most christian king ; and to bring a general plan 
for the interests of those allies, who should not be rea- 
dy against the time prefixed. The French renuncia- 
tions were now arrived at Utrecht ; aud it was agreed 
that those, as well as that of the King of Spain, should 
be inserted at length in every treaty ; by which means 
the whole confederacy would become guarantees of them. 

The courier last sent to France returned to Utrecht 
on the 27th of March, with the concessions of that court 
upon every necessary point ; so that, ail things being 
ready for putting a period to this great and difficult 
work, the lord privy-seal and the Earl of Strafford gave 
notice to the ministers of the several allies, " That their 
lordships had appointed Tuesday the 31st instant, where- 
in to sign a treaty of peace and a treaty of commerce, 
between the Queen of Great Britain, their mistress, and 
the most christian king; and hoped the said allies would 
be prepared at the same time to follow their example/' 
Accordingly their lordships employed the three inter- 
vening days, in smoothing the Jew difficulties that re* 
maioed between the FtencK ministers, and those of the 
several confederate poviei** 
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The important day being now come, the lord bishop 
of Bristol and the Earl of Strafford having assumed the 
character of ambassadors extraordinary, gave a me- 
morial in behalf of the French protestants to the Mare- 
schal d'Uxelles and his colleague, who were to transmit 
it to their court; and these delivered to the British am- 
bassadors a declaration in writing, that the pretender 
was actually gone out of France. 

The conditions of peace to be allowed the emperor 
and the empire, as adjusted between Britain add France, 
were now likewise delivered to the Count Zinzendorf. 
These and some other previous matters of smaller con 
sequence being finished, the treaties of peace and com- 
merce between her majesty of Britain and the most 
christian king, were signed at the lord privy-seal's house, 
between two and three of the clock in the afternoon. 
The ministers of the Duke of Savoy signed about an 
hour after. Then the assembly adjourned to the Earl 
of Strafford's, where they all went to dinner ; and about 
nine at night the peace was signed by the ministers of 
Portugal, by those of Prussia at eleven, and when it was 
near midnight by the States. 

Thus, after all the opposition raised by a strong party 
in France, and by a virulent faction in Britain ; after 
all the artifices of those who presided at the Hague, 
who, for their private interest, endeavoured, in conjunc- 
tion with their friends in England, to prolong the war; 
after the restless endeavours of the imperial court to 
render the treaty ineffectual ; the firm steady conduct 
of the queen, the wisdom and courage of her ministry, 
and the abilities of those whom she employed in her ne- 
gotiations abroad, prevailed to have a peace signed in 
one day, by every power concerned, except that of the 
emperor and the empire ; for, bis imperial majesty liked 

his situation too well, to think of a peace, while the 

k 2 
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drudgery and expenses of the war lay upon other shoul- 
ders, and the advantages were to redound only to him- 
self. 

During this whole negotiation, the King of Spain, who 
was not acknowledged by any of the confederates, had 
consequently no minister at Utrecht ; but the differences 
between her majesty and that prince, were easily settled 
by the Lord Lexington at Madrid, and the Marquis of 
Monteleon here : so that, upon the Duke d'Ossuna's ar- 
rival at the congress, some days after the peace, he was 
ready to conclude a treaty between the queen and his 
master. Neither is it probable that the Dutch, or any 
other ally, except the emperor, will encounter any diffi- 
culties of moment, to retard their several treaties with 
Ins catholic majesty. 

The treaties of peace and commerce between Britain 
and France were ratified here on the 7th of April; on 
the 28th the ratifications were exchanged ; and on the 
5th of May the peace was proclaimed in the usual man; 
ner; but with louder acclamations, and move extraordi- 
nary rejoicings of the people, than had ever been remem- 
bered on the like occasion. 
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TO THE 

COUNT DE GYLLENBORG.* 



Sir, Dublin^ in Ireland, Nov. 2, 1710. 

XT is now about sixteen years since I first entertained 
the design of writing a history of England, from the be- 
ginning of William Rufus to the end of Queen Eliza- 
beth; such a history, I mean, as appears to be most 
wanted by foreigners, and gentlemen of our own coun- 
try; not a voluminous work, nor properly an abridg- 
ment, but an exact relation of the most important affairs 
and events^ without any regard to the rest. My inten- 
tion was to Inscribe it to the kingf your late master, for 
whose great virtues I had ever the highest veneration, 
as I shall continue to bear to his memory. I confess it 
is with some disdain that I observe great authors de- 
scending to write any dedications at all : and for my 
own part, when I looked round on all the princes of Eu- 

* He married the widow of Elias Derritt, Esq. deputy of the great, 
wardrobe, niece to John Allen, Esq. of Gretton, in Northamptonshire. 
Her daughter, Miss Derritt, was afterwards created Countess Gyllen- 
borg, and married Baron Sparre. N. 

f Charles XII. King of Sweden, who was unfortunately killed by a. 
cannon-ball at the siege of Fredericshall, Dec. 11, 1718. Immediate- 
ly after his death, Baron Gotz, his prime minister, was arrested, tried, 
and executed at Stockholm, being charged by the senate with all the 
oppressive measures of the late reign. Having been deeply engaged 
in the Swedish conspiracy against George I. in the year 1716, Baron 
Gotz, at the desire of that prince, had been arrested at the Hague, 
and at the same time Count GyUenborg was seized, and sent out of 
England. N. 
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rope, I could think of none who might deserve that dis- 
tinction from me beside the king your master (for I say 
nothing of his present Britannic majesty, to whose person 
and character I am an utter stranger, and likely to con- 
tinue so neither can I be suspected of flattery on this 
point, since it was some years after that I had the honour 
of an invitation to his court, before you were employed 
as his minister in England, which I heartily repent that 
I did not accept; whereby, as you can be my witness 
I might have avoided some years uneasiness and vexa- 
tion, during the last four years of our late excellent 
queen, as well as a long melancholy prospect since, in a 
most obscure disagreeable country, and among a most 
profligate and abandoned people. 
' I was diverted from pursuing this history, partly bf 
Ike extreme difficulty, but chiefly by the indignation I 
conceived at the proceedings of a faction which then 
prevailed ; and the papers lay neglected in my cabinet 
until you saw me in England; when you know how far 
I was engaged in thoughts and business of another kind. 
tJpon her majesty's lamented death, I returned to my 
station in this kingdom; since which time there is not a 
northern curate among you who has lived more obscure 
than myself, of a greater stranger to the commonest trans- 
actions of the world. It is but very lately that I found 
the following papers, which I had almost forgotten. I 
publish them bow, for two reasons; first, for an encou- 
ragement to those who have more youth,* and leisure, 
4nd good temper than I, toward pursuing the work as 
far as it was intended by me, or as much farther as they 
please; the second reason is, to have an opportunity of 
declaring the profound respect I have for the memory of 
your royal master, and the sincere regard and friendship 

* The author wat then in Via «fcy-**ws*\ i«m . D. S. 
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I bear to yourself; for I must bring to your mind how 
.proud I waa to distinguish you among all the foreign mi- 
nisters with whom I had the honour to be acquainted. I 
am a witness of the zeal you showed not only for the ho* 
Hour and interest of your master, but for the advantage 
of the protectant religion in Germany, and how knowingly 
and feelingly you often spoke to me on that subject. We 
all loved you, as possessed of every quality that could 
adorn an English gentleman, and esteemed you as a faith- 
fid subject to your prince, and an able negotiator; nei- 
ther shall any reverse of fortune have power to lessen 
you either in my friendship or esteem : and I must take 
leave to assure you farther, that my affection toward 
persons has not been at all diminished by the frown of 
power upon them. Those whom you and I once thought 
g? eat and good men, continue still so id my eyes and my 
.heart; only with a * * # # * * 



C cetera desuUrmdtap. 
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ABSTRACT 

OF THE 

HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 

FROM THE INVASION OF IT BT JULIUS CJB8AR TO 
WILLIAM THE CONaUEROB. 

THE most ancient account we have of Britain is, that 
the island was full of inhabitants, divided into several 
petty kingdoms, as most nations of the world appear to 
have been at first. The bodies of the Britons were 
painted with a sky-coloured blue, either as an ornament* 
or else for terror to their enemies. In their religion 
they were heathens, as all the world was before Christ, 
except the Jews. 

Their priests were called druids : these lived in hollow 
trees, and committed not their mysteries to writing, but 
delivered them down by tradition, whereby they were 
in time wholly lost. . 

The Britons had wives in common, so many to a 
particular tribe or society; and the children were in 
common to that society. 

About fitly years before Christ, Julius Caesar, first 
Roman Emperor, having conquered Gaul or France, in* 
vaded Britain, rather to increase his glory than con- 
quests ; for, having overcome them in one or two battles, 
he returned. 

The next invasion of Britain by the Romans (then 
masters of most of the known world) was in the reign 
of the Emperor Claudius ; but it was not wholly sub- 
dued till that ot Nero. I\.ma%wwtt,dby lieutenants, 
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or deputies, sent from Rome, as Ireland is now by de- 
puties from England; and continued thus under the 
Romans for about 460 years ; till that empire being in- 
vaded by the Goths and Vandals, the Romans were 
forced not only to recall their own armies, but also to 
draw from hence the bravest of the Britons, for their 
assistance against those barbarians. 

The Roman conquests in this island reached no far- 
ther northward than to that part of Scotland where Stir- 
ling and Glasgow are seated. The region beyond was 
held not worth the conquering : it was inhabited by a 
barbarous people, called Caledonians and Picts; who, 
being a rough fierce nation, daily infested the British 
borders. Therefore the Emperor Severus built a wall, 
from Stirling to Glasgow, to prevent the invasions of the 
Picts : it is commonly called the Picts Wall. 

These Picts and Caledonians, or Scots, encouraged 
by the departure of the Romans, do now cruelly infest 
and invade the Britons by sea and land : the Britons 
choose Yortigern for their king, who was forced to in- 
vite the Saxons (a fierce Northern people) 
A. D. 455. to assist him against those barbarians. The 
Saxons came over, and beat the Picts in 
several battles; but, at last, pick quarrels with die 
Britons themselves ; and, after a long war, drive them 
into the mountains of Wales and Cornwall, and estab- 
lish themselves in seven kingdoms in Britain now called 
England. The seven kingdoms are usually styled the 
Saxon Heptarchy. 

About this time lived King Arthur (if 

A. D- 460. the whole story be not a fable) who was so 

famous for beating the Saxons in several 

battles. 

The Britons received Christianity very early, and, 
as is reported, from some of the disti^ \i^\as&\^\ 



i 
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so that, when the Romans left Britain, the Briton fa 
were generally christians. But the Saxons were bet* J* 
thens, till Pope Gregory the Great sent over hither 
Austin the Monk, by whom Ethelbert, King of the 
South Saxons and his subjects were con- 
A.D. 600. verted to Christianity; and the whole isl- 
and soon followed the example. 
After many various revolutions in this island among 
the kingdoms of the Saxons, Egbert, de> 
A. D. 800. sceuded from the West-Saxon kings, be* 
came sole monarch of England. [ 

1 

he 



The language in Britain was British (now called 



Welsh) «r Latin ; but with the Saxons, English came in, 
although extremely different from what it is now. The 
|nresent names of towns, shires, &c were given by them ; in* 
and the whole kingdom was called England from the flu 
Angles, who were a branch of the Saxons. M 

As soon as the Saxons were settled, the Danes began 
to trouble and invade them, as they (the Saxons) had to 
before done the Britons. ,fc 

These Danes came out of Germany, Denmark, and 
Norway ; a rough warlike people, little different from (fc 
the Saxons, to whom they were nigh neighbours. 

After many invasions from the Danes, Edgar, King 
of England, sets forth the first navy. He was entitled 
* King of all Albion," (an old name of this island) and 
was the first absolute monarch. He made peace with 
the Danes, and allowed them to live in his dominion! 
mixt with the English. 

In this prince's time there were five kings in Wales, 
who all did him homage for their country. 

These Danes began first to make their invasions here 
about the year 800 ; which they after renewed at seve- 
ral times, and under several leaden, and were as often 
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l( repulsed. They used to come with vast numbers of 
£ ships, bum and ravage before them, as the cities of Loa- 
Bf don, Winchester, &c Encouraged by success and 
|i pey, they often wintered in England, fortifying them- 
si selves in the Northern parts, from whence they cruelly 
J infested the Saxon kings. In process of time they 
I mixed with the English (as was said before) and lived 
ssj ttoder the Saxon government : but Ethelred, then King 
m . of England, growing weary of the Banish 

■A. D. 978. insolence, a conspiracy is formed, and the 
Danes massacred in one day all over Eng- 
land. 

Four years after, Sweyn, King of Denmark, to revenge 
I the death of his subjects, invades England; and after 
i battles fought, and much cruelty exercised, he subdue* 
f the whole kingdom, forcing Ethelred to fly into Nor- 
mandy. 

Sweyn dying, his son Canutus succeeds in the king- 
dom ; but Ethelred returning with an army, Canutus hi 
forced to withdraw to Denmark for succour. 

Ethelred dies, and his son Edmund Ironside succeeds ; 
but, Canutus returning with fresh forces from Denmark, 
after several battles, the kingdom is parted between them 
both. Edmund dying, his sons are sent beyond sea by 
Canutus, who now is sole king of England. 

Hardicanute, the last Danish king, dying without is- 
sue, Edward, son of Ethelred, is chosen king. For his 
great holiness, he was surnamed the Confessor, and 
sainted after his death. He was the first of our princes 
that attempted to cure the king's evil by touching. 
He first introduced what is now called the Common 
Law. In his time began the mode and humour among 
the English gentry, of using the French tongue and 
fashions in compliance with the king, who had been bred 
up in Normandy. 
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The Danish government in England lasted but twenty- 
six years, under the three Icings. 

Edward the Confessor married the daughter of Earl 
Godwin, an English nobleman of great power, but of 
Danish extraction; but, wanting issue, he appointed 
Edgar Atheling, grandson to his brother, to succeed him, 
and Harold, son of Earl Godwin, to be governor of the 
young prince. But, upon Edward's death, Harold neg- 
lected Edgar Atheling, and usurped the crown for 
himself. 

Edward, while he was in Normandy, met so good 
reception, that it was said he made a promise to that 
duke, that, in case he recovered his kingdom, and died 
without issue, he would leave it to him. Edward dy- 
ing, William Duke of Normandy sends to Harold to 
claim the crown; but Harold, now in possession, ife 
solves to keep it. Upon which Duke William, having 
prepared a mighty fleet and army, invades England; 
lands at Hastings, and sets fire to his fleet, to cut off 
all hope from his men of returning. To Harold he sent 
bis messenger, demanding the kingdom and his subjec- 
tion : but Harold returned him this answer, u That; 
unless he departed his land, he would make him sensible 
of his just displeasure." So Harold advanced his for- 
ces into Sussex, within seven miles of his enemy. The 
Norman duke, to save the effusion of blood, sent these 
offers to Harold ; " either wholly to resign the kingdom 
to him, or to try the quarrel with him in single combat." 
To this Harold did not agree. 

Then the battle joined. The Normans had gotten 

the worst, if it had not been for a stratagem they invent* 

ed, which got them the day. In this engagement Harold 

was kiUed, and William Duke of Normandy 

A.D. 1066. became King of England, under the name 

of WVuiaua Wit Com^to. 
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THE REIGN OF WILLIAM THE SECOND, 
SURNAMES RUFCS. 

At the time of the Conqueror's death, his eldest son 
Robert, upon some discontent with his fether, being absent 
in France ; William, the second son, made use of this junc- 
ture, and without attending his father's funeral, hasten- 
ed to England ; where, pursuant to the will of the de- 
ceased prince, the nobility, although more inclined to 
favour Robert, were prevailed with to admit him. king ; 
partly by his promises to abate the rigour of the late 
reign, and restore the laws and liberties which had been 
then abolished, but chiefly by the credit and solicitations 
of Lanfraoc ; for that prelate had formerly a share in 
his education, and always a great affection for his per- 
son. At Winchester he took possession of his father's 
treasure ; # in obedience to whose command, as well as 
to ingratiate himself with the people, he distributed it 
among churches and religious houses, and applied it 
to the redeeming of prisoners, and other acts of popu- 
larity. 

In the mean time Robert returned to Normandy, 
took possession of that duchy, with great applause and 
content of his people ; and, spited at the indignity done 
him by his father, and the usurpation of his brother in 
consequence thereof, prepared a great fleet and army to 
invade England ; nor did there want any occasion to 
promote his interest, if the slowness, the softness, and 
credulity of his nature, could have suffered him to make 
a right improvement of it. 

* Which was sixty thousand pounds in silrer, beside gold, jewels, 
and plate* Bromplon. D. S. 
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Odo, Bishop of Baieux, of whom frequent mention h 
made in the preceding reign, a prelate of incurable am- 
bition, either on account of his age or character being 
restored to his liberty and possessions in England, grew 
into envy and discontent, upon seeing Lanfranc pre- 
ferred before him by the new king in his favour and 
ministry. He therefore formed a conspiracy with seve- 
ral nobles of Norman birth to depose the king, and sent 
an invitation to Robert to hasten over. Mean time the' 
conspirators, in order to distract the king's forces, seized 
on several parts of England at once ; Bristol, Norwich, 
Leicester, Worcester, Shrewsbury; Bath, and Durham, 
were secured by several noblemen : Odo himself seized 
Rochester, reduced the coasts of Kent, and sent mes- 
sages to Robert to make all possible speed. 

The king, alarmed at these many and sudden defec- 
tions, thought it his best course to begin his defence by 
securing the good will of the people. He redressed 
many grievances, eased them of certain oppressive taxes' 
and tributes, gave liberty to hunt in his forest, with 
other marks of indulgence, which, however forced from 
him by the necessity of the time, he had the skill or for- 
tune so to order as they neither lost their good grace 
nor effect; for immediately after he raised great forces 
both by land and sea, marched into Kent, where the 
chief body of his enemies was in arms, recovered Tun* 
bridge and Pevensey ; in the latter of which Odo him- 
self was taken prisoner, and forced to accompany the 
king to Rochester. This city refusing to surrender at 
the king's summons, Odo undertook to prevail with the 
obstinacy of the inhabitants ; but being admitted into* 
the town, was there detained, either by a real or seem- 
ing force ; however, the king, provoked at their stub- 
bornness and fraud, soon compelled them to yield, retook 
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las prisoner, and forcing him for ever to abjure Eng- 
land, sent him into Normandy. 

By these actions, performed with such great celerity, 
and success, the preparations of Duke Robert wen 
wholly disappointed ; himself, by the necessity of his af- 
fairs, compelled to a treaty with his brother upon the 
terms of a small pension, and a mutual promise of suc- 
ceeding to each other's dominions on failure of issue, 
forced to resign his pretensions, and return with a shat- 
tered fleet to Normandy. 

- About this time died Archbishop Lanfranc ; by whose 
death, the king, loosed from that awe and constraint he 
was under, soon began to discover those irregularities 
of his nature, which till then he had suppressed and dis- 
guised, falling into those acts of oppression and extortion 
that have made his name and memory infamous. He 
kept the see of Canterbury four years vacant, and con- 
verted the revenues to his own use, together with those 
of several other bishoprkks and abbeys, and disposed of 
all church preferments to the highest bidder. Nor were 
his exactions less upon the laity, from whom he continu- 
ally extorted exorbitant fines for pretended transgression 
of certain penal laws, and entertained informers to ob- 
serve men's actions, and bring him intelligence. 

It is here worth observation, that these corrupt proceed- 
ings of the prince have, in the opinion of several learned 
men, given rise to two customs, which are- a long time 
grown to have the force of laws. For, first, the successors 
of this king continuing the custom of seizing on the accru- 
ing rents in the vacancy of sees and abbeys, it grew in 
process of time to be exacted as a right or acknowledg- 
ment to the king as founder ; whence the revenues of 
vacant bishoprkks belong at this day to the crown. The 
second custom had an original not unlike. Several 
persons, .to. ayoid the persecutions of the king's infQtmex&i 
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and other instruments of oppression, withdrew themselves 
and their effects to foreign countries; upon which the 
king issued a proclamation, forbidding all men to leave 
the kingdom without his licence; from whence, in the 
judgment of the same authors, the writ ne exeat rcgnt 
had its beginning. 

By these, and the like arbitrary methods, having 
amassed great treasures, and finding all things quiet at 
home, he raised a powerful army to invade his brother in 
Normandy; but upon what ground or pretext, the 
writers of that age are not very exact; whether it were 
from a principle frequent among unjust princes, That old 
oppressions are best justified by new ; or, whether hav- 
ing a talent for sudden enterprises, and justly apprehend- 
ing the resentment of Duke Robert, he thought it the 
wiser course to prevent injuries, than to revenge them. 
In this expedition he took several cities and castles frost 
his brother, and would have proceeded farther, if Robert 
had not desired and obtained the assistance of Philip 
King of France, who came with an array to his reliet 
King William, not thinking it safe or prudent to pro- 
ceed farther against his enemy, supported by so great an 
ally, yet loath to lose the fruits of his time and valour, 
fell upon a known and old expedient, which no prince 
ever practised oftener, or with greater success, and that 
was, to buy off the French king with a sum of money. 
This had its effect; for that prince, not able to oppose 
such powerful arms, immediately withdrew himself and 
his forces, leaving the two brothers to concert the mea- 
sures of a peace. 

This was treated and agreed with great advantages on 
the side of King William ; for be kept all the towns he 
had taken, obliged his brother to banish Edgar Atheling 
out of Normandy, and for a farther security brought over 
with him to EngUnA \ta OASkta VvBfi*\t\& attend him in 
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his expedition against Malcolm, King of Scotland, who, 
during his absence, had invaded the borders. The king, 
having raised great forces both by sea and land, went in 
person to repel the inroads of the Scots; but the enter- 
prise was without success; for the greatest part of his 
fleet was destroyed by a tempest, and his army very 
much diminished by sickness and famine, which forced 
him to a peace of little honour; by which, upon the con- 
dition of homage from that prince, the King of England 
agreed to deliver him up those twelve towns (or manors) 
in England which Malcolm had held under William the 
Conqueror; together with a pension of twelve thousand 
marks. 

At this time were sown the seeds of another quarrel 
between him and Duke Robert, who soliciting the king 
to perform some covenants of the last peace, and meeting 
With a repulse, withdrew in great discontent to Nor- 
toiandy. 

' King William, in his return from Scotland, fell dan- 
gerously sick at Gloucester, where, moved by the season- 
able exhortations of his clergy, or rather by the fears of 
dying, he began to discover great marks of repentance, 
with many promises of amendment and retribution, par- 
ticularly for his injuries to the church. To give credit 
to which good resolutions, he immediately filled several 
Vacant sees, giving that of Canterbury to Anselm, a fo- 
reigner of great fame for piety and learning. But as it 
is the disposition of men who derive their vices from 
their complexions, that their passions usually beat strong 
and weak with their pulses, so it fared with this prince ; 
who, upon recovery of his health, soon forgot the vowb 
he had made in his sickness, relapsing with greater vio- 
lence into the same irregularities of injustice and oppres- 
sion, whereof Anselm, the new archbishop, felt the .first 
Effects. This prelate, 60on after his promotion, offered 
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the king a sum of money by way of present ; but took 
care it should be so small, that none might interpret it to 
be a consideration of his late preferment The king reject- 
ed it with scorn ; and as he used but little ceremony in 
such matters, insisted in plain terms for more. Anselm 
would not comply ; and the king, enraged, sought all oc- 
casions to make him uneasy ; until at length the pew 
archbishop, tired out with perpetual usurpations (or at 
least what was then understood to be such) upon his ju- 
risdiction, privileges, and possessions, desired the king's 
licence for a journey to Rome, and upon a refusal, went 
without it. As soon as he was withdrawn, the king seiz- 
ed on all his revenues, converting them to his own use, 
and the archbishop continued an exile until the succeed- 
ing reign. 

The particulars of this quarrel between the king and 
archbishop, are not, in my opinion, considerable enough 
to deserve a place in this brief collection, being of little 
use to posterity, and of less entertainment; neither 
should I have mentioned it at all, but for the occasion it 
gives me of making a general observation, which may af- 
ford some light into the nature and disposition of those 
ages. Not only this king's father and himself; but the 
princes for several successions, of the fairest character, 
have been severally taxed for violating the rights of the 
clergy, and perhaps not altogether without reason. It 
is true, this character has made the lighter impression, at 
proceeding altogether from the party injured, the con- 
temporary writers being generally churchmen : and it 
must be confessed, that the usurpations of the church and 
court of Rome, were in those ages risen to such heights, 
as to be altogether inconsistent either with the legisla- 
ture or administration of any independent state; the in- 
ferior clergy, both secular and regular, insisting upon 
such immunities as wholly exempted them from the civil 
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power; and the bishops removing all controversies with 
the crown by appeal to Rome : for they reduced the 
matter to this short issue, That God was to be obeyed 
rather than men ; and consequently the bishop of Rome 
who is Christ's representative, rather than an earthly 
prince. Neither does it seem improbable, that all Chris- 
tendom would have been in utter vassalage, both tem- 
poral and spiritual, to the Roman see, if the reformation 
had not put a stop to those exorbhancies, and in a good 
measure opened the eyes of those princes and states, 
who still adhere to the doctrines and discipline of the 
church. 

While the king continued at Gloucester, Malcolm, 
King of Scotland, came to his court, with intentions to 
settle and confirm the late peace between them. It 
happened that a controversy arose about some circum- 
stances relating to the homage which Malcolm was to 
pay ; in the managing whereof King William discover- 
ed so much haughtiness and disdain, both in words and 
gestures, that the Scottish prince, provoked by such un- 
. worthy treatment, returned home with indignation ; but 
soon came back at the head of a powerful army, and, 
entering Northumberland with fire and sword, laid 
all waste before him. But as all enterprises have in the 
progress of them a tincture of those passions by which 
they were spirited at first, so this invasion, begun upon 
private revenge, which is a blind ungovernable passion, 
was carried on with equal precipitation, and proved to 
be ruinous in the event; for Robert Mowbray, Earl of 
Northumberland, to prevent the destruction of his own 
country where he had great possessions, gathering what 
forces he could suddenly raise, and without waiting any 
directions from the king, marched against the Scots, who 
were then set down before Alnwick castle : there, by 
an ambush, Malcolm and his eldest soaE&Ms&^^mfe 
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slain, and the army, discouraged by the loss of (heir 
princes, entirely defeated. This disaster was followed 
in a few days by the death of Queen Margaret, who* 
not able to survive her misfortunes, died for grief. 
Neither did the miseries of that kingdom end, till, after 
two usurpations, the surviving son of Malcolm, who had 
fled to England for refuge, was restored to his crown by 
the assistance of King William. 

About this time the hidden sparks of animosity be- 
tween the two brothers, buried, but not extinguished, in 
the last peace, began to flame out into new dissections : 
Duke Robert had often sent his complaints to the king 
for breach of articles, but without redress 5 which pro- 
yoked him to expostulate in a rougher manner, till at 
length he charged the king in plain terms with injustice 
and perjury ; but no men are found to endure reproach- 1 
es with less temper than those who most deserve them 
the king, at the same time filled with indignation, and 
stung with guilt, invaded Normandy a second time, re- 
solving to reduce his brother to such terms as might stop 
all farther complaints. He had already taken several 
strong holds, by force either of arms or of money, and 
intending entirely to subdue the duchy, gave orders to 
have twenty thousand men immediately raised in Eng- 
land, and sent over to him. The duke, to defend him- 
self against these formidable preparations, had recourse 
again to his old ally the King of France, who very rea- 
dily advanced with an army to his assistance, as an ac- 
tion wherein he could ever}- way find his own account ; 
for, beside the appearance of glory and justice by pro- 
tecting the injured, he fought indeed his own battle, by 
preserving his neighbouring state in the hands of a peace- 
ful prince, from so powerful and restless an enemy as 
the King of England ; and was largely paid for his 
/rouble into tfee baxgiiu \ tot K.\ja& William, either loath 
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to engage in a long and dangerous war, or hastened bad 
by intelligence of some troubles from Wales, 'sent offers 
to his army, just ready to embark for Normandy, that 
upon payment of ten shillings a man they might hare 
leave to return to their own .homes. This bargain was 
generally accepted ; the money was paid to the King of 
France, who immediately withdrew his troops; and 
King William, now master of the conditions, forced his 
brother to a peace upon much harder terms than be* 
fore. 

In this passage there are some circumstances which 
may appeal* odd and unaccountable to those who will 
not give due allowance for the difference of times and 
manners ; that an absent prince, engaged in an unjust 
war with his own brother,' and ill-beloved at home, 
should have so much power and credit, as by his com- 
mission to raise twenty thousand men on a sudden, only 
as a recruit to the army he had already with him ; that 
he should have a fleet prepared ready, and large enough 
to transport so great a number* that upon the very 
point of embarking he should send them so disgraceful 
■ an offer ; and that so great a number of common soldiers 
should be able and willing to pay such a sum of money, - 
equal to at least twelve times as much in our times, and 
that after being thus deluded and spoiled at once, they 
should peaceably disband and retire to their several 
homes. But all this will be less difficult to comprehend, 
when we reflect on the method of raising and support- 
ing armies, very different from ours, which was then in 
use, and so continued for many ages after. All men 
who had lands in cajnte were bound to attend the king 
in his wars, with a proportioned number of soldiers, 
who were their tenants on easy rents in consideration of 
military service. This was but the work of a few days, 
and the troops consisted of such men as were able to 
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p»ojntoin their own charges either- at home or abroad : 
neither was there any reason to apprehend that soldiers 
would ever become instruments for introducing slavery, 
who held so great a share in the property. 

The king, upon his return from Normandy, made an 
unsuccessful expedition against the Welsh, who upon 
the advantages of his absence had, according to then 4 
usual custom, made cruel inroads upon the adjoining 
counties of Chester, Shrewsbury, and Hereford. Upon 
the king's approach they fled into their fastnesses among 
the mountains, where he pursued them for some time 
with great rage and vexation, as well as the loss of great 
numbers of his men, to no purpose. From hence he 
was recalled by a more formidable enemy nearer home : 
fear Robert* Earl of Northumberland, overrating his 
bte services against the Scots, as much perhaps and as 
unjustly as they were undervalued by the king, refused 
to come to Us court, which, in those days, was looked 
on as the first usual mark of discontent in a nobleman; 
jknd was often chaiged hj princes as a formal accusation. 
The earl having disobeyed the king's summons, and con- 
certed matters with other accomplices, broke out into 
open rebellion, with intentions to depose King William, 
and set up Stephen, Earl of Albermarle, son of a sister 
to William the Conqueror: but all was prevented by 
the celerity of this active prince ; who, knowing that in- 
surrections are best quelled in their beginnings, march- 
ed with incredible speed, and surprised the rebels at 
Newcastle, took the castles of Tinmouth and Bamburgh ; 
where the obstinacy of the defendants provoked him, 
contrary to his nature, to commit cruelties upon their 
persons, by cutting off their hands and ears, and other 
the like inhumanities. The earl himself was taken 
prisoner as he endeavoured to make his escape; bat 
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suffered do other punishment than to be confined for the 
rest of his life.* , 

About this time began the Holy War for the recover* 
iug of Palestine ; which having not been the enterprise 
of any one prince or state, but that wherein most in 
Christendom had a share, it cannot with justice be si- 
lently passed over in the history of any nation. 

Pope Urban the second, in a council at Clermont, 
made a pathetic exhortation, showing with what danger 
and indignity to Christendom, the Turks and Saracens 
had, for some ages not only overrun all Asia and Africa, 
where Christianity had long flourished ; but had also 
made encroachments into Europe, where they had en? 
tirely subdued Spain, and some other parts ; that Jeru- 
salem, the holy city, where our Savour did so many 
miracles, and where his sepulchre still remained, to the 
scandal of the Christain name, lay groaning under the 
tyranny of infidels; that the swords which Christian 
princes had drawn against each other, ought to be turn- 
ed against the common enemy of their name and reli- 
gion ; that this should be reckoned an ample satisfac- 
tion for all their past sins ; that those who died in this 
expedition should immediately go to Heaven, and the 
survivors would be blessed with the sight of our Lord's 
sepulchre. 

Moved by these arguments, and the influence of the 
person who delivered them, several nobles and prelates 
immediately took upon them the cross; and the coun>- 
cil dissolving in this high fit of zeal, the clergy, upon 
their return home, prevailed so far in their several coun- 
tries, that in most parts of Europe some great prince or 
lord became a votary for the Holy Land ; as Hugh the 
Great, brother to the King of France ; Godfrey, Duke 

* Which WMtbirt/yeart. D. S. 
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of Lorrain ; Reimond, Count of Toulouse ; Robert, Dole 
of Normandy, and* many others. Neither ought it to 
be forgotten, that most of these noble and generous 
princes wanting money to maintain the forces tbey had 
raised, pawned their dominions to those very prelates, 
who had first engaged them in, this enterprise : doubtless 
a notable mark of the force of oratory in the churchmen 
of those ages, who were able to inspire that devotion in- 
to others, whereof they seemed so little sensible them- 
selves. 

But a great share in the honour of promoting this re- 
ligious war, is attributed' to the zeal and industry of a 
certain French priest, commonly called Peter the Her* 
mit ; who being at Jerusalem upon pilgrimage some time 
before, and entering often into private treaty with the 
patriarch of that city, came back fully instructed in all 
the measures necessary for such a war: to these was 
joined the artifice of certain dreams and visions that 
might pass for divine admonition : all which, added to 
the piety of his exhortations, gave him such credit with 
the pope, and several princes of Christendom, that he 
became in his own person the leader of a great army 
against the infidels, and was very instrumental for engag- 
ing many others in the same design. 

What a spirit was thus raised in Christendom among 
all sorts of men, cannot better be conceived than from 
the vast numbers of these warlike pilgrims ; who, at the 
siege of Nice, are said to have consisted of 600,000 foot, 
and 100,000 horse : and the success at first was answer- 
able to the greatness of their numbers, the valour of 
their leaders, and the universal opinion of such a cause;, 
for, beside several famous victories in the field, not to 
mention the towns of less importance, they took Nice, 
Antioch, and at last Jerusalem, where Duke Godfrey 
was chosen king without c/HUOASfttoct. T&vA , br%1 > \uth. a 
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mixture of enthusiasm, as I take this to have been, is a 
composition only fit for sudden enterprises, like a great 
ferment in the blood, giving double courage and strength 
for the time, until it sink and settle by nature into its 
old channel; for, in a few years, the piety of these ad ' 
venturers began to slacken, and give way to faction and 
envy, the natural corruptions of all confederacies : how- 
ever, to this spirit of devotion there succeeded a spiiit 
of honour, which long continued the vein and humour 
of the times ; and the Holy Land became either a school, 
wherein young princes went to learn the art of war, or 
a scene, wherein they affected to show their valour, and 
gain reputation when they were weary of peace at home.' 

The Christians* held possession of Jerusalem above 
eighty years, and continued their expeditions to the 
Holy Land almost as many more, with various events ; 
and after they were entirely driven out of Asia, the 
popes have almost in every age endeavoured in vain to 
promote new croisadoes ; neither does this spirit seem 
quite extinct among us even to this day ; the usual pro* 
jects of sanguine men for uniting Christendom against 
the Turk, being without doubt a traditional way of talk 
derived to us from the same fountain. 

Robert, in order to furnish himself out for this war, 
pawned liis duchy to the king for 10,000 marks of gold f * 
which sum was levied with so many circumstances of 
rigour and exaction, toward the church and laity, as ve- 
ry much increased the discontents of both against the 
prince. 

1099. 1 shall record one act of this king's, which be* 
ing chiefly personal, may pass rather for a part of his 
character, than a point of history. 

* Equal to 1,400,400 J. as money panes now. D. S. 

L 2 
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method I shall observe likewise in all the succeeding 
reigns. 

He was in stature somewhat below the usual size, and* 
big-bellied ; but he was well and strongly knit. His- 
hair was yellow or sandy ; his face red, which got him 
the name of Rufus; his forehead flat; his eyes were 
spotted and appeared of different colours ; he was apt 
to stutter in speaking, especially when he was angry ;. 
he was rigorous and active, and very hardy to endure 
fatigues, which he owed to a good constitution of health, 
and the frequent exercise of hunting ; in his dress he 
affected gayety and expense, which having been first 
introduced by this prince into his court and kingdom, 
grew, in succeeding reigns, an intolerable grievance. 
He also first brought in among us the luxury and profu- 
sion of great tables. There was in him, as in all other 
men, a mixture of virtues and vices, and that in a pretty 
equal degree ; only the misfortune was, that the latter*, 
although not more numerous, were yet much more preva- 
lent than the former. For, being entirely a man of 
pleasure, this made him sacrifice all his good qualities 
apd gave him too many occasions of producing his ill 
ones. He had oue very singular virtue for a prince,, 
which was that of being true to his word and promise h 
he was of uudoubted personal valour, whereof the writers 
of those ages produce several instances ; nor did he want 
skill and. conduct in the process of war. But, bis pecu- 
liar excellency, was that of great despatch ; which, 
however usually decried, and allowed.to be only a hap- 
py temerity, does often answer all the ends of secrecy, 
and counsel in a great commander, by surprising and 
daunting an enemy when he least expects it ; as may 
appear by the greatest actions aud events upon the re- 
cords of every nation. 
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He was a man of sound natural sense, as well as of 
•wit and humour, upon occasion. There were several 
tenets in the Romish church he could not digest ; par- 
ticularly that of the saints' intercession ; and living in 
an age overrun with superstition, he went so far into 
the other extreme, as to be censured for an atheist 
The day before his death, a monk relating a terrible, 
dream, which seemed to forebode him some misfortune, 
the king being told the matter, turned it into a jest ; 
said, The man was a monk, and dreamt like a monk, 
for lucre sake ; and therefore commanded Fitzhamon 
to give him a hundred shillings, that he might not com- 
plain he had dreamt to no purpose. 

His vices appear to have been rather derived from 
the temper of his body, than any original depravity of 
his mind ; for, being of a sanguine complexion, wholly 
bent upon his pleasures, and prodigal in his nature, he 
became engaged in great expenses. To supply these, 
the people were perpetually oppressed with illegal taxed 
and exactions ; but that sort of avarice which arises 
from prodigality and vice, as it is always needy, so it 
is much more ravenous and violent than the other f 
which put the king and his evil instruments (among 
whom Ralph, bishop of Durham, is of special infamy) 
upon those pernicious methods of gratifying his extrava- 
gancies by all manner el oppression ; whereof some are 
already mentioned* and others are too foul to relate. 

He is generally taxed by writers for discovering a 
contempt of religion in his eoromon discourse and be- 
haviour; which I take to have risen from the same 
fountain, being a point of art, and a known expedient 
for men who cannot quit their immoralities, at least to 
banish aU reflection that may disturb them in the en* 
joyment, which must be done either by not thinking of 
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religion at all, or, if it will obtrude, by putting it out of 
countenance. 

Tet there is one instance that might show him to have 
some sense of religion as well as justice. When two. * 
monks were outvying each other in canting the price of 
an abbey, he observed a third at some distance, who 
said never a word ; the king demanded why he would 
not offer; the monk said, he was poor, and besides, 
would give nothing if he were ever so rich ; the king 
replied, then you are the fittest person to have it, and 
immediately gave it to him. But this is, perhaps, with ' 
reason enough, assigned more to caprice than conscience $ 
for he was under the power of every humour and pas- 
sion that possessed him for the present ; % which made 
him obstinate in his resolves, and unsteady in the prose- 
cution. 

He had one vice or folly that seemed rooted in his 
mind, add, of all others, most unbefitting a prince : This 
was a proud disdainful manner both in his words and 
gesture: and having already lost the love of his subjects 
by his avarice and oppression, this finished the work, 
by bringing him into contempt and hatred among his 
servants, so that few among the worst of princes have had 
the luck to be so ill-beloved, or so little lamented. 

He never married, having an invincible abhorrence 
for the state, although not for the sex. 

He died in the thirteenth year of his reign, the forty- 
third of his age, and of Christ 1100, August 2. 

His works of piety were few, but in buildings he was 
very expensive, exceeding any king of England before 
or since ; among which Westminster-hall, Windsor-cas- 
tle, the tower of London, and the whole city of Carlisle, 
remain lasting monuments of his magnificence* 
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TUB BEIGN 07 HENRY THE FIRST. 

THIS prince was the younger son of William the con- - 
queror, and bred to more learning than was usual in 
that age, or to his rank, which got him the surname of 
BeaUclerk; the reputation whereof, together with his 
being born in England, and born son of a king, although 
of little weight in themselves, did very much strengthen 
his pretensions with the people. Besides, he had the 
same advantage of his brother Robert's absence, which 
had proved before so successful to Rufus; whose trea- 
sures he likewise seized on immediately at his death, af- 
ter the same manner, and for the same end, as Rufus did 
those of his father the conqueror. Robert had been now 
five years absent in the holy war, where he acquitted 
himself with great glory ; and although he was now in 
Apulia, upon his return homeward, yet the nobles pre- 
tending not to know what was become of him, and others 
giving out that he had been elected King of Jerusalem, 
Henry laid hold of the occasion, and calling together an 
assembly of the clergy, nobles, and people of the realm, 
at London, upon his promises to restore King Edward's 
laws, and redress the grievances which had been intro* 
duced by his father and brother, they consented to elect 
him king. Immediately after his coronation, he pro* 
ceeded upon reforming the abuses of the late reign : he 
banished dissolute persons from the court, who had Jong 
infested it under the protection and example of Rufus : 
he restored the people to the use of lights in the night, 
which the Conqueror had forbidden, after a certain hour, 
by the ringing of a bell. Then he published his char- 
ter, and ordered a copy thereof to be taken for every 
county in England. This charter was, in substance, 
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The freedom of mother church from former oppressions; . 
leave to the heirs of nobles to succeed in the possessiooM 
of their lands, without being obliged to redeem them, on- J* 
\y paying to the king a moderate relief; abolition of fines 
for license of marriage to their heiresses; a promise of j 
not refusing such license, unless the match proposed be 
with the king's enemy,:* Sic. ; the next of kin to be guar- 
dians of the lands of orphans; punishments for coiners 
of false money ; a confirmation of St Edward's lawsf 
and a general amnesty. ' I 

About the same time he performed two acts of justice, 
which, by gratifying the revenge and the love of the peo- 
ple, gained very much upon their affections t& his per* 
son : the first was, to imprison Ralph, Bishop of Dur- 
ham ; who having been raised by the late king from a 
mean and sordid birth, to be his prime confidant and ml" 
nister, became the chief instrument, as well as contriver, 
of all his oppressions : the second was, in recalling and 
restoring Archbishop Anselm ; who having been forced 
by the continual persecutions of the same prince, to 
leave England, had lived ever since in banishment, and 
deprived of all bis revenues. 

The king had not been many months on his throne, 
when the news came that Duke Robert, returned from 
the Holy Land, was received by his subjects with great 
marks of joy and honour, and in universal reputation 
for his valour and success against the infidels: soon a£ 
ter which, Ralph, Bishop of Durham, either by the neg- 
ligence or corruption of his keepers, escaped out of pri* 
son, and fled over to the duke ; whom he stirred up to 
renew and solicit his pretensions to the crown of Engr 
land* by writing to several nobles, who, either througk 
old friendship, or new discontent, or an opinion of his 

* That is, with a traitor or malcontent, D. 9. 
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title, gave him promises of their assistance, as soon as he 
should land in England : but the duke having returned 
exceeding poor from the Holy Land, was not yet in a 
Condition for such an undertaking, and therefore thought 
*$l to defer it to a more seasonable opportunity. 
... As the king had hitherto, with great industry, sought 
all occasions to gratify his people, so he continued to do 
: in the choice of a wife. This was Matilda, daughter of 
Malcolm, the late King of Scots; a. lady of great piety 
I and virtue; who, by the power or persuasion of her 
| Mends, was prevailed with to leave her cloister for a 
I crown, after she had, as some writers report, already ta- 
ken the veil. Her mother was sister to Edgar Athe- 
Bng, the last heir male of the Saxon race ; of whom fre- 
1 quent mention has been made in the two preceding 
reigns : and thus the Saxon line, to the great content* 
ment of the English nation, was again restored. 

Duke Robert, having now with much difficulty and 
oppression of his subjects, raised great forces, -and gotten 
ready a fleet to convey them, resolved once more to as- 
sert his title to the crown of England : to which end he 
had for some time held a secret correspondence with se- 
veral nobles, and lately received fresh invitations. The 
king, on the other side, who had received timely intelli- 
gence of his brother's preparations, gave orders to his 
admirals to watch the seaports, and endeavour iff hinder 
the enemy's landing : but the commanders of several ships, 
whether Robert had won them by his bribes or his pro- 
mises, instead, of offering resistance, became his guides, 
and brought his fleet safe into Portsmouth, where he 
landed his men ; and from thence marched to Winches- 
ter, his army hourly increasing by great numbers of peo- 
ple, who had either an affection for his person, an opi- 
nion of his title, or hatred to the king. In the mean 
time Henry advanced with his forces, to be near the 
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duke, and observe his motions; but, like a wise gene- 
ral, forbore offering battle to an invader, until he might 
do it with manifest advantage. Besides, he knew very 
well that his brother was a person whose policy was 
much inferior to his valour, and therefore to be sooner 
overcome in a treaty than a fight : to this end, the no- 
bles on both sides began to have frequent interviews; to 
make overtures ; and at last concert the terms of a peace ; 
but wholly to the advantage of the kiug, Robert re- 
nouncing his pretensions in consideration of a small pen* 
siOQ, and of succeeding to the crown on default of male 
issue in his brother. 

The defection of nobles and other people to the duke 
was so great, that men generally thought if it had coma 
4o a battle, the king would have lost both the victoiy 
and his crown. But Robert, upon his return to Nor- 
mandy after this dishonourable peace, grew out of all r* 
putation with the world, as well as into perfect hatred 
aad contempt among hia own subjects, which in a short 
time was the cause of his ruin. 

The king having thus, by his prudence, got rid of a 
dangerous and troublesome rival, and soon after by Ins 
valour quelled the insurrections of the Earls of Shrews- 
bury and Mortain, whom he forced to fly into Norman- 
dy, found himself in full peace at home and abroad, and 
therefore thought he might venture a contention with the 
church about the right of investing bishops; upon which 
subject many other princes at that time had controversy 
with their clergy : but, after long struggling in vain, 
were all forced to yield at last to the decree of a synod 
in Rome, and to the pertinacy of the bishops in the se- 
veral countries. The form of investing a bishop was.' 
by delivery of a ring and a pastoral staff; which, at 
Home 9 was declared unlawful to be performed by any 
lay hand whatsoever*, tooX XYvfe grafts* <& Christendom 
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pleaded immemorial custom to authorize them: and 
King Henry, having given the investiture to certain 
bishops, commanded Anselm to consecrate them. This 
the archbishop refused with great firmness, pursuant to 
, what he understood to be his duty, and to several imme- 
diate commands of the pope. Both sides adhering to 
their own sentiments, the matter was carried to Rome, 
where Anselm went in person, by the king's desire ; who, 
at the same time, sent ambassadors thither to assert and 
defend his rause ; but the pope still insisting, Anselm 
was forbidden to return to England. The king seized 
oo all his revenues, and would not restore him, until, up- 
on other couoeasioos of the pope, Henry was content to 
yield up his pretensions to the investiture; but, how- 
ever, kept the right of electing still in his own hands. 

Whatever might have been the method of electing 
bishops, in the wore primitive ages, it seems plain to me 
that iu these times, and somewhat before, although the 
election was made per demm el pepuhim ; yet the king 
always nominated at first, or approved afterward, and 
generally both, as may be seen by the style in which 
their elections ran, as well as by the persons chosen, who 
were usually churchmen of the court, or in some employ- 
ment near the king. But, whether this were a gradual 
encroachment of the regal upon the spiritual power, I 
would rather leave others to dispute. 

1104. About this time Duke Robert came to Eng- 
land, upon a visit to the king, where he was received 
with much kindness and hospitality ; but, at the same 
time, the queen had private directions to manage his 
easy temper, and work him to a consent of remitting his 
pension : tins was compassed without much difficulty : 
but, upon the Duke's return to Normandy, he was se- 
verely reproved for hk weakness by Ralph, Bishop of 
Durham* and the two Earls of Mortain and Shrew^fauv. 
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These three having fled from England for rebellion, ani 
other treasons, lived exiles in Normandy ; and bearing 
an inveterate hatred to the king, resolved to stir up the 
duke to a resentment of the injury and fraud of his 
brother. Robert, who was various in his nature, and 
always under the power of the present persuader, easily 
yielded to their incitements: reproached the king in 
bitter terms, by letters and messages, that he had cozes' 
ed and circumvented him ; demanding satisfaction, and 
withal threatening revenge. At the game time, by the 
advice of the three. nobles already mentioned, he began 
to arm himself as formidably as he could, with the design 
to seize upon the king's possessions in Normandy : but 
as this resolution was rashly taken up, so it was as faintly 
pursued, and ended in his destruction : neither has any 
prince reason to expect better fortune, that engages ii 
a war against a powerful neighbour upon the counsel or 
instigation of exiles, who having no farther view than 
to serve their private interest, or gratify their revenge, 
are sure to succeed in one or t'other, if they can embark 
princes in their quarrel, whom they fail not to incite by 
the falsest representations of their own strength, and the 
weakness of their enemy : for, as the king was now set- 
tled in his throne too (irmly to be shaken, so Robert 
had wholly lost all credit and friendship in England ; 
was sunk in reputation at home ; and by his unlimited 
profuseness, reduced so low, that, having pawned- most 

of his dominions, he had offered Rouen, his ca* 
1 105. pital city, in sale to the inhabitants. All this 

was very well known to the king, who, resolving 
to make bis advantage thereof, pretended to be highly 
provoked at the disgraceful speeches and menaces-of fab 
brother ; which he made the formal occasion of a quar- 
rel : therefore he first sent over some forces to ravage 
his country ; and u&dato\i&\\^\h%t the duke was coldly 
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supported by his own subjects, many of whom came 
over to the king's army, he soon followed in person with 
more ; took several towns ; and placing garrisons there- 
in, came back to England, designing with the first pre- 
text or opportunity to return with a more potent army, 
and wholly subdue the duchy to his obedience. 
. Robert, now grown sensible of his weakness, became 
wholly dispirited ; and following his brother into Eng- 
land, in a most dejected manner begged for peace : but 
the king, now fully determined upon his ruin, turned 
away in disdain, muttering at the same time some threat- 
ening words. This indignity roused up once more the 
poking courage of the duke ; who, with bitter words* 
detesting the pride and insolence of Henry, withdrew 
in a rage, and, hastening back to Normandy, made what 
preparations he could for his own defence. The king 
observing his nobles very ready to engage with him in 
this expedition ; and being assured that those in Nor* 
mandy would, upon his approach, revolt from the duke, 
toon followed with a mighty army, and the flower of 
his kingdom. Upon his arrival, he was attended, oc- 
«ording to his expectation, by several Norman lords ; 
and, with this formidable force, sat down before Tinche- 
turay : the duke, accompanied by the two exiled earls, 
advanced with what strength he had, in hopes to draw 
the enemy from the siege of so important a place, al- 
though at the hazard of a battle. Both armies being 

drawn out in battalia, that of the king's, trusting 
.1100. to their numbers, began the charge with great 

fury, but without any order. The duke, witk 
forces far inferior, received the enemy with much firm- 
ness ; and, finding they had spent their first heat, ad- 
vanced very regularly against their main body, before 
they could recover themselves from the confusion they 
were 10. He attacked then with so much courage, that 
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be broke their whole body, and they began to fly on 
every side. The king, believing all was lost, did what 
he could by threats and gentle words to stop the flight 
of his men, but found it impossible : then he commanded 
two bodies of horse, which were placed on either wing, 
to join, and wheeling about, to attack the enemy in the 
rear. The duke, who thought himself so near a victo- 
ry, was forced to stop his pursuit ; and ordering his men 
to face about, began the fight anew; mean time me 
scattered parts of the main body, which had so lately 
fled, began to rally, and pour in upon the Normans be- 
hind, by which Duke Robert's army was almost encom- 
passed ; yet they kept their ground awhile, and made 
several charges, until at length, perfectly overborne by 
numbers, they were utterly defeated. There Duke Ro- 
bert, doing all the parts of a great captain, was taken 
prisoner, together with the Earl of Mbrtain, and almost 
his whole army : for, being hemmed in on all sides, lew 
of them could make their escape. Thus, in die 
1107. space of forty years, Normandy subdued Eng- 
land, and England Normandy ; which are events 
perhaps hardly to be paralleled in any other ages ot 
parts of the world. 

The king, having staid awhile to settle the state of 
Normandy, returned with his brother into England, 
whom he sent prisoner to Cardiff castle, with orders that 
he should be favourably used, which, for some tine, 
were duly observed ; until being accused of attempting 
to make his escape (whether it were real or feigned) he 
had his eyes put out with a burning basin, by the king's 
express commands ; in which miserable condition he 
lived for six-aod-twenty years. 

It is believed the king would hardly have engaged 
in this unnatural and invidious war, with so little pre- 
tence or provocation, if the none had not openly ap 
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proved and sanctified his cause, exhorting him to it as 
a meritorious action ; which seems to have been but an 
ill return from the vicar of Christ, to a prince who had 
performed so many brave exploits for the service of the 
church, to the hazard of his person, and ruin of his for- 
tune. But the very bigotted monks, who have left us 
their accounts of those times, do generally agree in hea- 
vily taxing the Roman court for bribery and corruption. 
And the king had promised to remit his right of invest- 
ing bishops, which he performed immediately after his 
reduction of Normandy, and was a matter of much more 
service to the pope than all the achievements of Duke 
Robert in the Holy Land ; whose merits, as well as 
pretensions, were now antiquated and out of date. 

1109. About this time the emperor Henry V. sent 
to desire Maude, the king's daughter in marriage, who 
was then a child about eight years old : that prince had 
lately been embroiled in a quarrel with the see of Rome, 
which began upon the same subject of investing bishops, 
but was carried to great extremities : for, invading Italy 
with a mighty army, he took the pope prisoner, forced 
him to yield to whatever terms he thought fit to impose, 
and to take an oath of fidelity to him between his 
hands : however, as soon as Henry had withdrawn his 
forces, the pope, assembling a council, revoked all his 
concessions, as extorted by compulsion, and raised 
great troubles in Germany against the emperor, who, in 
order to secure himself, sought this alliance with the 
king. 

About this time likewise died Archbishop Anselm, a 
prelate of great piety and learning ; whose zeal for the 
see of Rome, as well as for his own rights and privi- 
leges, should in justice be imputed to the errors of the 
time, and not of the man. After his death, the king, 
following the steps of his brother, held the see vacant 
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five yean, contenting himself with an excuse, which 
looked like a jest, That he only waited until he could 
find another so good .a man as Ansel m. 

In the fourteenth yqar of this king's reign, the Welsh, 
after their usual manner, invaded the Marches with 
great fury and destruction ; but the king, hoping to put 
a final end to those perpetual troubles and vexations 
given to his kingdom by that unquiet people, went in 
person against them with a powerful army ; and to pre- 
vent their usual stratagem of retreating to their woods 
and mountains, and other fastnesses, he ordered the 
woods to be cut down, beset all their places of security, 
and hunting them like wild beasts, made so terrible a 
slaughter, that at length observing them to fling down 
their arms, and beg for quarter, he commanded his sol- 
diers to forbear ; then receiving their submissions, and 
placing garrisons where he thought necessary, he return- 
ed, in great triumph and satisfaction, to London. 

'1114. The Princess Maude being now marriageable, 
was delivered to the emperor's ambassador ; 4ind for a 
portion to the young lady, a tax was imposed of three 
shillings upon every hide of land in England, which 
grew afterward into a custom, and was in succeeding 
times confirmed by acts of parliament, under the name 
of " Reasonable Aid for marrying the King's Daughter," 
although levied after a different manner. 

As the institution of parliaments in England is agreed 
by several writers to be owing to this king, so the date 
of the first hns been assigned by some to the fifteenth 
year of his reign : which, however, is not to be affirmed 
with any certainty : for great councils were convoked 
co' only in the two preceding reigns, but for time imme- 
morial by the Saxon princes, who first introduced then 
into this island, from the same original with the other 
Gpthic forms of government in most parts of Europe. 
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iTbesetouncilB'or assemblies were composed, according 
'to the pleasure of the prince -who convened them, gene- 
rally of nobles and bishops, sometimes were added 
^aorne considerable commoner*; but they seldom met, ex- 
cept in the beginning of a reign, or in times of war, 
until this king came to the crown; who being a wise 
and popular prince, celled these great assemblies upon 
-most important affairs of his reign, and ever followed 
their advice ; which, if it proved successful, the honour 
• and advantage redounded to him : and if otherwise, he 
■• -was free from the blame : thus when he chose a wife 
for himself, and a husband for his daughter, when he 
designed his expedition against Robert, and even for 
the election of an archbishop to the see of Canterbury, 
-he proceeded wholly by the advice of such general as- 
semblies, summoned for the purpose. But the style of 
these conventions, as delivered by several authors, is 
very various ; sometimes it is canities, barones, et cleri /* 
his marriage was agreed on, consilio mqjjorum natu et 
magnatum terra. One authorf calls it consilium prin- 
cipium, sacerdotunu, et reliqui populi. And for the elec- 
tion of an archbishop, the Saxon Chronicle says, that 
he commanded by letters all bishops, abbots, and thanes, 
to meet him at Gloucester, ad procerum conventum. 
Lastly, some affirm these assemblies to have been aq. 
•imitation of the three estates in Normandy. I am very 
sensible how much time and pains have been employed 
by several learned men to search out the original of 
parliaments in England, wherein I doubt they have little 
satisfied others or themselves. I know likewise that to 
engage in the same inquiry, would neither suit my 
abilities nor my subject. It may be sufficient for my 

* Brompton. f Polydore Virgil. 

VOL. VII. H 
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purpose, if I be able to give some little light into tfak 
matter, for the curiosity of those who are less informed. 
The institution of a state or commonwealth out of a 
mixture of the three forms of government received in 
the schools, however it be derided as a solecism sod 
absurdity by some late writers on politics, has been very 
aucient in the world, and is celebrated by the gravest 
authors of antiquity. For, although the supreme pow- 
er cannot properly be said to be divided, yet it may be 
so placed in three several hands, as each to be a check 
upon the other ; or formed into a balance, which is held 
by him that has the executive power, with the nobility 
and people in counterpoise in each scale. Thus the 
kingdom of Media is represented by Xenophon before 
the reign of Cyrus ; so Polybius tells us, the best go- 
vernment is a mixture of the three forms, regno, optima- 
turn, et populi unperio : the same was that of Sparta in 
its primitive institution by Lycurgus made up of rcges, 
serdores, et populus ; the like may be asserted of Rome, 
Carthage, and other states : and the Germans of old fell 
upon the same model, from whence the Goths, their 
neighbours, with the rest of those uorthern people, did 
perhaps borrow it. But an assembly of the three estates 
is not properly of Gothic institution; for these fierce 
people, when upon the decline of the Roman empire 
they first invaded Europe, and settled so many king- 
doms in Italy, Spain, and other parts, were all heathens; 
and when a body of them had fixed themselves in a 
tract of land left desolate by the flight or destruction of 
the natives, their military government, by time aud 
peace, became civil ; the general was king, his great of- 
ficers were his nobles aud ministers of state, and the 
common soldiers the body of the people ; but these were 
freemen, and had smaller portions of land assigned them. 
The remaining natives were all slaves; the nobles were 
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a standing council ; and upon affairs of great import- 
ance, the freemen were likewise called by their repre- 
sentatives to give their advice. By which it appears, 
that the Gothic frame of government consisted at first 
but of two states or assemblies, under the administration 
of a single person. But, after the conversion of these 
princes and their people to the Christian faith, the 
church became endowed with great possessions, as well 
by the bounty of kings, as the arts and industry of the 
clergy, winning upon the devotion of their new con- 
verts: and power, by the common maxim, always ac- 
companying property, the ecclesiastics began soon to 
grow considerable, to form themselves into a body, and 
to call assemblies or synods by their own authority, or 
% sometimes by the command of their princes, who, in an 
ignorant age, had a mighty veneration for their learning 
as well as piety. By such degrees the church arrived 
at length, by very justifiable steps, to have her share in 
the commonwealth, and became a third estate in most 
kingdoms of Europe ; but these assemblies, as we have 
already observed, were seldom called in England before 
the reign of this prince, nor even then were always com- 
posed after the same manner: neither does it appear 
from the writers who lived nearest to that age, that the 
people had any representative at all, beside the barons 
and other nobles, who did not sit in those assemblies by 
virtue of their birth or creation, but of the lands or 
baronies they held. So that the present constitution of 
the English parliament has, by many degrees and altera- 
tions, been modelled to the frame it is now in ; which 
alterations I shall observe in the succeeding reigns, as 
exactly as I can discover them by a diligent search into 
the histories of the several ages, without engaging in the 
controverted points of law about this matter, which 
would rather perplex the reader, \hu\i\\&OTsi\arcu 
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1116. But to return : Levis the Gross, King of France, 
a valiant and active prince, in the flower of his age, suc- 
ceeding to that crown that Robert was deprived of, Nor- 
mandy grew jealous of the neighbourhood and power of 
King Henry ; and began early to entertain designs either 
of subduing that duchy to himself, or at least of making 
a considerable party against the king, in favour of Wil- 
liam, son of Robert, whom for that end he had taken in- 
to his protection. Pursuant to these intentions, he soop 
found an occasion for a quarrel, expostulating with Hen- 
ry, that he had broken his promise, by not doing homage 
for the duchy of Normandy, as well as by neglecting to 
raze the castle of Gisors, which was built on the French 
side of the river Epte, the common boundary between 
both dominions. 

But an incident soon offered, which gave King Henry 
a pretext for retaliating almost in the same manner : for 
it happened that upon some offence taken against his ne- 
phew Theobald count of Blois by the French king, Lew- 
is in great rage sent an army to invade and ravage the 
earl's territories. Theobald defended himself for a wbile 
with much valour; but at length in danger to be over- 
powered, requested aid of his uncle the King of England, 
who supported him so effectually with men and money, 
that he was able, not only to defend his own country, but 
very much to infest and annoy his enemy. Thus a war 
was kindled between the two kings; Lewis now openly 
asserted the title of William the son of Robert, and en- 
tering into an alliance with the Earls of Flanders and 
Anjou, began to concert measures for driving King Hen- * 
ry out of Normandy. 

The king having timely intelligence of his enemy's 
designs, began, with great vigour and despatch, to pre- 
pare for war: he -raised, viUU much difficulty and dis- 
content of his people, Vhc^te^Ve%V\.^iL^^\.\\ , ^^\^x\i^^ 
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known in England ; and passing over into Normandy 
with a mighty army, joined his nephew Theobald. The 
King of France, who had entertained hopes that he 
should overrun the duchy before his enemy could ar- 
rive, advanced with great security toward the frontiers 
of Normandy ; but observing an enemy of equal num- 
ber and force already prepared to engage him, he sud- 
denly stopped his march. The two armies faced one 
another for some hours, neither side offering battle ; the 
rest of the day was spent in light skirmishes begun by 
the French, and repeated for some days following with 
various success; but the remainder of the year passed 
without any considerable action. 

1119. At length the violence of the two princes 
brought it to a battle : for Lewis, to give a reputation to 
his arms, advanced toward the frontiers of Normandy, and 
after a short siege took Gue Nicaise ;* there the king 
met him, and the fight began, which continued with great 
obstinacy on both sides for nine hours. The French 
army was divided into two bodies, and the English into 
three ; by which means, that part where the king fought 
in person, being attacked by a superior number, began 
to give way ; and Wiiii.im Crispin, a Norman baron, 
singling out the King of England (whose subject he had 
been, but banished for treason) struck him twice in the 
head with so much violence, that the blood gushed out 
of his mouth. The king, inflamed with rage and indig- 
nation, dealt such furious blows, that he struck down se- 
veral of his enemies, and Crispin among the rest, who 
was taken prisoner at his horse's feet. The soldiers, en- 
couraged by the valour of their prince, rallied, and fell 
on with fresh vigour ; and the victory seemed doubtful, 

* At that time reckoned an important fortress on the river Epte. 
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when William the son of King Henry, to whom his fa- 
ther had entrusted the third body of his army, which; 
had not yet engaged, fell on with this fresh reserve upon 
the enemy, who was already very much harassed with 
the toil of the day: this quickly decided the matter; 
for the French, though valiantly fighting, were over- 
come, with the slaughter of several thousand men ; their 
king quitted the field, and withdrew to Andely ; but the 
King of England recovering Gue* Nicaise, returned tri- 
umphant to Rouen. 

This important victory was followed by the defection 
of the Earl of Anjou to King Henry, and the Earl of 
Flanders fell in the battle; by which the King of France 
w*as at once deprived of two powerful allies. However, 
by the intercession of the former, a peace was soon after 
made between both crowns. ' William the king's son did 
homage to Lewis for the dukedom of Normandy ; and 
the other William, following the fortunes of his father, 
was left to his pretensions and complaints. 

It is here observable, that from this time, until Wales 
was subdued to the English crown, the eldest sons of 
England were called Dukes of Normandy, as they are 
now Princes of Wales. 

1 1 20. The king having staid some time in Norman- 
dy, for the settlement of his duchy after the calamities 
and confusions of a war, returned to England to the ve- 
ry great satisfaction of his people and himself. He had 
enlarged his dominions by the conquest of Normandy; 
he had subdued all his competitors, and forced even the 
King of France, their great protector, after a glorious 
victory, to his own conditions of a peace ; he was upon 
very good terms with the pope, who had a great esteem 
and friendship for his person, and made him larger con* 
cessions than was usua\ from \3haX. sfefc, %nAia those ages. 
At borne he was respected Vs? \J&* <&wtGhi*ws*^\^ 
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the nobles, and beloved by the people ; in his family he' 
was blessed with a son of much hopes, just growing to 
years of manhood, and his daughter was an empress ; so 
that he seemed to possess as great a share of happiness 
as human life is capable to admit. But the felicity of 
man depends upon a conjunction of many circumstan 
ces, which are all subject to various accidents, and eve- 
ry single accident is able to dissolve the whole contex- 
ture; which truth was never verified more than in this 
prince ; who, by one domestic misfortune not to be pre- 
vented or foreseen, found all the pleasure and content he 
proposed, to himself by his prudence, his industry, and 
his valour, wholly disappointed and destroyed : for Wil- 
liam, the young prince, having embarked at Barfleur, 
some time after his father, the mariners being all drunk, 
suffered the ship to run upon a rock, where it was dash- 
ed to- pieces : the prince made a shift to get into the 
boat, and was making to the shore, until forced back by 
the cries of his sister, whom he received into the boat; 
so many others crowded in at the same time, that it was 
immediately overturned. There perished, beside the 
prince, a natural son and daughter of the king's, his 
niece, and many other persons of quality, together with 
all their attendants and servants, to the number of a hun- 
dred and forty, beside fifty mariners; but one person 
escaping. 

Although the king survived this cruel misfortune 
many years, yet he could never recover his former hu- 
mour, but grew melancholy and morose; however, in 
order to provide better for the peace and settlement of 
the kingdom after his death, about five months after the 
loss of his son, his former queen having died three years 
before, he married Adelais, a beautiful young lady of. 
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the family of Lorrain,* in hopes of issue by her ; hot 
never had any. 

The death of the prince gave occasion to some new 
troubles in Normandy ;~ for- the Earls of Meulant and' 
Evreux, Hugh de Mootfort, and other associates, began 
to raise insurrections there, which were thought to ber 
privately fomented by the French king, out of enmity 
to King Henry, and in favour of William the son of 

Robert, to whom the Earl of Anjou had lately 
1 124. given his daughter in marriage. But William of 

Tankerville, the king's lieutenant in Normandy, 
surprising the enemy's forces by an ambush, entirely 
routed them, took both the earls prisoners, and sent one 
of them (Meulant) to his master ; but the Count d'Ev- 
reux made his escape. 

1126. King Henry having now lost hope of issue 
by his new queen, brought with him, on his return to- 
England, his daughter Maude ? who, by the emperor'a 
death, had been lately left a widow and childless; and 
in a parliament or general assembly which he had sum- 
moned at Windsor, he caused the crown to be settled on 
her and her issue, and made all his nobles take a solemn 
oath to defend her title. This was performed by noue 
with so much forwardness as Stephen Earl of Boulogne, 
who was observed to show a more than ordinary zeal in 
the matter. This young lord was the king's nephew, 
being second son of the Earl of Blois* by Adela, the Con^ 
queror's daughter : he was in high favour with the king 
bis uncle, who had married him to the daughter and 
heiress of the Earl of Boulogne, given him great pos* 
sessions in England, and made him indeed too powerful 
for a subject. 

* She was daughter of Godfrey Duke of LouYaito, or the Xjov*? 
Lorrain. D. S 1 
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The king having thus fixed the succession of the 
drown in his daughter by an act of settlement and an 
oath of fealty, looked about to provide her with a se- 
cond husbaud, and at length determined his choice in 
Geoffry Plantagenet, Earl of Anjou, the son of Fulk 
lately deceased. 

This prince, whose dominions confined on France 
and Normandy, was usually courted for an ally by both 
kings in their several quarrels; but having little faith 
or honour, he never scrupled to change sides as often as 
he saw or conceived it for his advantage. After the 
great victory over the French, he closed in with King 
Henry, and gave his daughter to the young Prince Wil- 
liam ; yet at the same time, by the private encourage- 
ment of Lewis, he prevailed on the King of England to 
be easy in the conditions of a peace. Upon the unfor- 
tunate loss of the prince, and the troubles in Normandy 
thereupon, he fell again from the king, gave his other 
daughter to William the son of Robert, and struck up 
with France , to take that prince again into protection. 
But dying soon after, and leaving his son Geoffry to 
succeed in that earldom, the king was of opinion he 
could not any where bestow his daughter with more ad 
vantage, both for the security and enlargement of his 
dominions, than by giving her to this earl ; by which 
marriage Anjou would become an acquisition to Nor- 
mandy, and this be a more equal match to so formidable 
a neighbour as France. In a short time the marriage 
was concluded ; and this Earl Geoffry had the honour 
to introduce into the royal family of England the sur- 
name of Plantagenet, borne by so many succeeding kings, 
which began with Henry II. who was the eldest son of 
this marriage. 

But the King of France was in great discontent at 

this match : he easily foresaw the dismal consequences to 
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himself and his successors, from such an increase of do* 
minion united to the crown of England : he knew what 
impressions might be made in future times to the shaking 
of his throne by an aspiring and warlike king, if they 
should happen in a weak reign, or upon any great dk 
contents in that kingdom. Which conjectures being 
highly reasonable (and since often Verified by events) 
be cast about to find some way of driving the King of 
England entirely out of France ; but having neither 
pretext nor stomach in the midst of a peace to begin an 
open and formal quarrel, there fell out an accident 
which gave him plausible occasion of pursuing his 
design. 

Charles the Good, Earl of Flanders, having been lately 
murdered by some of his subjects, upon private reveuge > 
the King of France went in person to take revenge of 
the assassins; which he performed with great justice and 
honour. But the late earl leaving no heir of his body, 
and several competitors appearing to dispute the succes- 
sion, Lewis rejected some others who seemed to have a 
fairer title, and adjudged it to William the son of Robert, 
the better to secure him to his interests upon any design, 
he might engage in against the King of England. Not 
content with this, he assisted the earl in person, subdued* 
his rivals, and left him in peaceable possession of his new 
dominion. 

King Henry, on the other side, was very apprehen*- 
nve of his nephew's greatness, well knowing to wb&t 
#nd it was directed ; however, he seemed not to regard 
It, contenting himself to give the- earl employment at 
home by privately nourishing the discontents of his new 
subjects, and abetting underhand another pretender : for 
William had so entirely lost the hearts of his people, by 
his intolerable avarice and exactions, that the principal 
"towns in Flauxkra revolted fc<wa\aHi* *sA\Broted Thler- 
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rife, Earl of Alsace, to be their governor. But the Kio$ 
of France generously resolved to appear once more in 
his defence, and took his third expedition into Flanders^ 
for that purpose. He had marched as far as Artois, 
when he was suddenly recalled to defend his own do- 
minions from the fury of a powerful and provoked in- 
vader : for, Henry, King of England, moved with indig T 
cation to see the French king, in the midst of a peace,, 
so frequently and openly supporting his most-dangerous 
enemy, thought it the best way to divert Lewis from 
kindling a fire against him abroad, by forcing him to ex- 
tinguish one at home : he therefore entered into the 
bowels of France, ravaging and laying waste all before 
him : and quickly grew so formidable,, that the French 
king, to purchase a peace, was forced to promise never* 
more to assist or favour the Earl of Flanders ; however, 
as it fell out, this article proved to be wholly needless ;. 
for the young earl soon after gave battle to Thierrie, and 
put his whole army to the rout ; but pursuing his victory, 
he received a wound in his- wrist, which, by the unskil* 
fulness of a surgeon, cost him his life. 

This one slight inconsiderable accident did, iu all' 
probability, put a stop to very great events ; for, if that 
young prince had survived his victory, it is hardly to 
be doubted but through the justness of his cause, the 
reputation of his valour, and the assistance of the King 
<rf France, he would in a little time have recovered Nei- 
mandy, and perhaps his father's liberty, which were 
the two designs he had in agitation ; nor could he well 
have missed the crpwn of England after the king's 
death, who was now in his decline, when he had so- fair 
a title, and no competitors in view but a woman and aft 
infant. 

1120. Upon the king's return from Normandy, % 

great council of the clergy was held at London, for ifce 
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punishing of priests who lived in concubinage, which 
was the great grievance of the church in those ages, and 
had been condemned by several canons. This assem- 
bly, thinking to take a more effectual course against 
that abomination, as it was called, decreed severe pe- 
nalties upon those who should be guilty cf breaking it, 
entreating the king to see the law put in execution; 
which he very readily undertook, but performed other- 
wise than was expected, eluding the force of the law by 
an evasion to his own advantage : for, exacting fines of 
the delinquent priests, he suffered them to keep their 
concubines without farther disturbance; a very unac- 
countable step iu so wise a body for their own concern- 
ments, as the clergy of those times is looked upon to have 
been ; and although perhaps the fact be not worth re- 
cording, it may serve as a lesson to all assemblies, never 
to trust the' execution of a law in the hands of those, 
who will find it more to their interests to see it broken 
than observed. 

1132. The Empress Maude was now happily de- 
livered of a son, who was afterward King of England bjr 
the name of Henry the Second : and the king calling 
a parliament, had the oath of fealty repeated by the no- 
bles and clergy to her and her issue, which, m the 
compass of three years, they all broke or forgot. 

1134. I think it may deserve a place in this history 
to mention the last sceue of Duke Robert's life; who, 
either through the poorness or greatness of spirit, haying 
outlived the loss of his honour, his dominions, his liber- 
ty, his eyesight, and his only son, was at last forced to 
sink under the load of eighty years, and must be allow- 
ed for the greatest example either of insensibility, or 
contempt of earthly things, that ever appeared in a sove- 
reign, or private person. He was a prince hardly equat 
led by any iu Us time fox \*kur, conduct, and court.e- 
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sy ; but hid ruin began from the easiness of his nature, 
which whoever knew how to manage, were sure to be 
refused nothing they could ask. By such profusion he 
was reduced to those unhappy expedients of remitting 
his rights for a pension, of pawning his towns, and mui- , 
tiplying taxes, which brought him into hatred and con- 
tempt with his subjects ; neither do I think any virtue 
so little commendable in a sovereign, as that of liberality 
where it exceeds what his ordinary revenues can sup- 
ply : where it passes those bounds, his subjects must 
all be oppressed to show his bounty to a few flatterers, 
t>r he must sell his towns, or basely renounce his rights, 
by becoming pensioner to some powerful prince in the 
neighbourhood ; all which we have lived to see per- 
formed by a late monarch in our own time and country. 
1 1 35. Since the reduction of Normandy to the king's 
obedience, he found it necessary for his affairs to spend 
in that Duchy some part of his time almost every year ; 
and a little before the death of Robert he made his last 
voyage there. It was observable in this prince, that 
having some years past very narrowly escaped shipwreck 
in his passage from Normandy into England, the sense of 
his danger had made very deep impressions on his mind ; 
which he discovered by a great reformation in his life, 
by redressing several grievances, and doing many acts 
of piety ; and to show the steadiness of his resolutions, 
he kept them to the last, making a progress through 
most parts of Normandy, treating his subjects in all 
places with great familiarity and kindness, granting their 
petitions, easing their taxes, and in a word, giving all 
possible marks of a religious, wise, and gracious prince. 
Returning to St. Denys le Forment from his progress 
a little indisposed, he there fell into a fever upon a sur- 
feit of lamprey, which in a few days ended his life. His 
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body was conveyed to England, and buried at Reading 
in the abbe} -church himself ha<J founded. 

It is hard to affirm any thing peculiar of this prince'* 
character ; those authors who have attempted it men- 
tioning very little but what was common to him with 
thousands of other men ; neither have they recorded 
any of those personal circumstances or passages, which 
only can discover such qualities of the mind as most 
distinguish one man from another. These defects may 
perhaps appear in the stories of many succeeding kings ; 
which makes me hope I shall not be altogether blamed 
for sometimes disappointing the reader in a point where- 
in I could wish to be the most exact. 

As to his person, he is described to be of middle sta* 
ture ; bis body strong-set and fleshy ; his hair black ; 
bis eyes iarge ; his countenance amiable, and very plea- 
sant, especially when he was merry. He was temper 
rate" in meat and drink, and a hater of effeminacy ; a 
vice or folly much complained of in bis time, especially 
that circumstance of long artificial hair, which he forbad 
upou severe penalties. His three principal virtues were 
prudence, valour, and eloquence. These were counter- 
balanced by three great vices ; avarice, cruelty, and hist ; 
of which the first is proved by the frequency of his taxes ? 
the second, by his treatment of Duke Robert ; and the 
last was notorious. But the proof of bis virtues, does 
not depend on single instances, manifesting themselves 
through the whole course of a long reign, which was- 
hardly attended by any misfortune that prudence, jus- 
tice, or valour could prevent. He came to the crown 
it a ripe age, when he had passed thirty years j having, 
learned, in his private life, to struggle with hardships, 
whereof he had his share, from the capriciousness and 
injustice of bo h his brothers; and by observing their 
failures he had learned to avoid them in himself; being 
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Steady and Hnifbrrn in his whole conduct, which were 
qualities they both seemed chiefly to want. This like^ 
wise made him so very tenacious as he was observed to 
be in his love and hatred. He was a strict observer of 
justice* which he seems never to have violated, but in 
that particular case, which political casuists are pleased 
to dispense with, where the dispute is about a crowDr 
In that hef ******* 

Consider him as a private man, he was perhaps th* 
most accomplished person of his age ; having a facetious 
wit, cultivated by learning, and advanced with a great 
share of natural eloquence, which was his peculiar talent r 
and it was no doubt the sense he had of this last perfee* 
tion in himself, that put him so often upon calling togi* 
ther the great councils of the nation, where natuial or*» 
Cory is of most figure as well as use. 



THE REIGN OF STEPHEN* 



The veneration which people are supposed naturally 
to pay to a right tine, and a lawful title in their kings, 
must be upheld by a long uninterrupted succession, other- 
wise it quickly loses opinion, upon which the strength 
of it, although not the justice, is entirely founded : 
and where breaches have been already made in the 
lineal descent, there is little security in a good title 
(though confirmed by promises and oaths) where the law- 
ful heir is absent, and a popular aspiring pretender near 

f Here the sentence breaks off short, and is left unfinished^ 
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at hand. This, I think, may pass for a maxim, if any 
consequences drawn from history can pretend to be 
calied so, having been verified successively three times 
in this kingdom, I mean by the two preceding kings, and 
by the prince whose reign we are now writing. Nei- 
ther can this observation be justly controlled by any 
instances brought of future princes, who being absent at 
their predecessor's death, have peaceably succeeded, 
the circumstances being very different in every case, 
either by the weakness or justice of pretenders, or else 
by the long establishment of lineal succession. 

1135. Stephen, Earl of Boulogne, whose descent has 
been already shown in the foregoing reign, was the 
second of three brothers, whereof the eldest was Theo- 
bald, Earl of Blois, a sovereign prince, and Henry, the 
youngest, was bishop of Winchester, and the pope's legate 
in England. At the time of King Henry's death, his 
daughter the empress was with her husband the Earl of 
Anjou, a grave and cautious prince, altogether unquali- 
fied for sudden enterprise : but Earl Stephen, who had 
attended the king in his last expedition, made so great 
despatch for England,* that the council had not time 
to meet and make any declaration about a successor. 
When the lords were assembled, the legate had already, 
by his credit and influence among them, brought over a 
great party to his brother's interests ; and the earl him- 
self, knowing with what success the like methods were 
used by his two last predecessors, was very liberal of 
his promises to amend the laws, support the church, and 
redress grievances : for all which the bishop undertook 
to be guarantee. And thus was Stephen elected by 
those very persons who had so lately, and in so solemn 
a manuer, more than once sworn fealty to another. 

* Stephen was at Boulogne when be received the new§ of Henry's 
death. 1). S. 
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The motives whereby the nobility was swayed to 
proceed after this manner, were obvious enough. There 
had been a perpetual struggle between them and their 
former kings in the defence of their liberties ; for the 
security whereof* they thought a king elected without 
other title, would be readier to enter into any obliga^ 
(ions, and being held in constant dependence, would b$ 
less tempted to break them : therefore, as at his coronas 
tion, they obtained full security by his taking new and 
additional oaths in favour of their liberties, their. oath 
of fealty to him was but conditional, to be of force na 
longer than he should be true to those stipulations. 

But other reasons were contrived and given out to 
satisfy the people : they were told it was an indignity 
for so noble a nation to be governed by a woman ; that 
the late king had promised to. marry his daughter with- 
in the realm, and by cousent of parliament, neither of 
which was observed : and lastly, Hugh Bigod, steward 
to King Henry, took a voluntary oath, before the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, that his master, in his last 
sickness, had, upon some displeasure, disinherited his 
daughter. 

He received the crown with one great .advantage 
that could best enable him to preserve it : this was the 
possession of his uncle's treasures, amounting to one 
hundred thousand pounds, and reckoned as a prodigious 
sum in those days; by the help of which, without ever 
raising one tax upon the people, he defended an unjust 
title against the lawful heir during a perpetual contest of 
almost twenty years. 

In order to defend himself against any sudden inva- 
sion, which he had cause enough to expect, he gave all 
men license to build castles upon their lands ; which 
proved a very mistaken piece of politics, although 
grounded upon some appearance of reason. The king 
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supposed that no invader would venture to advance 43 
into the heart of his country, without reducing every ^ 
castle in his way ; which must be a work of much time A 
and difficulty, nor would be able to afford men to ] 
block them up, and secure his retreat : which way of 
arguing may be good enough to a prince of an undis- 
puted title, and entirely in the hearts of his subjects : 
but, numerous castles are ill defenders of an usurpation, 
being the common retreat of malecontents, where they- ^ 
can fly with security, and discover their affections as 1 
they please; by which means the enemy, although jj 
beaten in the field, may still preserve his footing in the ^ 
bowels of a country ; may wait supplies from abroad* | 
and prolong a war for many years ; nor, while he is ,* 
master of any castles, can he ever be at mercy by any j 
sudden misfortune ; but may be always in a condition ■, 
of demanding terms for himself. These, and many other 
effects of so pernicious a counsel, the king found 
through the whole course of his reign; which was en- 
tirely spent in sieges, revolts, surprises, and surrenders^ 
with very few battles, but no decisive action : a peri- 
od of much misery and confusion, which affords little 
that is memorable for events, or useful for the instruc- 
tion of posterity. 

1136. The first considerable enemy that appeared 
against him was David, King of Scots ; who having taken 
the oath of fealty to Maude and her issue, being farther 
engaged by the ties of blood, and stirred up through 
the persuasions of several English nobles, began to take 
up arms in her cause ; and invading the northern parts, 
took Carlisle and Newcastle ; but, upon the king's spee- 
dy approach with his forces, a peace was -presently 
ttade, and the towns restored. However, the Scottish 
prince would by no means renounce his fidelity to the 
floroiess) by paying homage to Stephen ; so that an 33* 
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it was found to hare it performed by his eldest 

in consideration of which, the king gave, or rather 

ed to him, the Earldom of Huntington. 

Upon his return to London from this expedition, he 

ippened to fall sick of a lethargy, and it was confidently 

r en out that he was dead. This report was, with 

at industiy and artifice, dispersed by his enemies ? 

'kkh quickly discovered the ill inclination of several 

Is ; who, although they never believed the thing, yet 

fade use of it for an occasion or pretext to fortify their 

"J*/castles, which they refused to surrender to the king him- 

l*elf ; but Stephen was resolved, as he said, to convince 

*/ f them that he was alive and well ; for coming against 

J them before he was expected, he recovered Exeter, 

* / Norwich, and other fortified places, although not with* 

f out much difficulty. 

It is obvious enough to wonder how a prince of so 
i much valour, and other excellent endowments, elected 
" ! by the church and state, after a compliance with aH 
^ ! conditions they could impose on him, and in an age 
" ! when so little regard was had to the lineal descent, last- 
iy confirmed by the pope himself, should be soon de* 
8erted and opposed by those very persons who had been 
the most instrumental to promote him. But, beside his 
defective title, and the undistinguished liberty of build- 
ing castles, there were three circumstances which very 
much contributed to those perpetual revolts of the no- 
bles against him: first, that upon bis coming to the 
crown he was very liberal in distributing lands and 
honours to several young gentlemen of noble birth, whe- 
came to make their court, whereby he hoped to get the 
reputation of a generous prince, and to strengthen his 
party against the empress : but, by this encouragement, 
the number of pretenders quickly grew too fest upoa 
him 5 and when he had granted all he was able, he waj 
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forced to dismiss the rest with promises and excuses ; 
who, either out of envy or discontent, or else to mend 
their fortunes, never failed to become his enemies upon 
the first occasion that offered. Secondly, when he had 
reduced several castles and towns which had given the 
first example of defection from him, he hardly inflicted 
the least punishment on the authors ; which unseasona- 
ble mercy, that in another prince, and another age, 
would have been called greatness of spirit, passed ifl 
him for pusillanimity and fear, and is reckoned, by tbe 
writers of those times, to have been the cause of many 
succeeding revolts* The third circumstance was of a 
different kind : for, observing how little good effect he 
had found by his liberality and indulgent he would 
needs try the other extreme, which was not his talent 
He began to infringe the articles of his charter ; to re- 
call or disown the promises he had made ; and to re- 
pulse petitioners with rough treatment,- which was the 
more unacceptable, by being new and unexpected. 

1137. Mean time the Earl of Anjou, who was not 
io a condition to assert his wife's title to England, hear- 
ing Stephen was employed at home, entered Normandy 
with a small force, and found it no difficult matter to seize 
several towns. The Normans, in the present distrac- 
tion of affairs, not well knowing what prince to obey, 
at last sent an invitation to Theobald, Earl of Blois, 
King Stephen's eldest brother, to accept their dukedom, 
upon the condition of protecting them from the present 
insults of the Earl of Anjou. But, before this matter 
could come to an issue, Stephen, who upon reduction 
of the towns already mentioned, had found a short in- 
terval of quiet from his English subjects, arrived wKh 
unexpected speed in Normandy; where Geoffry of 
Anjou soon fled before \nm,» «a& the whole duchy came 
pver to his obe^jtrae*, lot V\& tartaet ^^b^^noc* 
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q£ lie made peace with the King of France ; constituted 
his son Eustace, Duke of Normandy, and made him 
swear fealty to that prince, and do him homage. His 
brother Theobald, who began to expostulate upon this 
disappointment, he pacified with a pension of two thou- 
sand marks :* and even the Earl of Anjou himself, who, 
in right of his wife, made demands of Stephen for the 
kingdom of England, finding he was no equal match at 
present, was persuaded to become his pensioner for five 
thousand more.f 

Stephen, upon his return to England, met with an ac- 
count of new troubles from the north ; for the King of 
Scots, under pretence of observing his oath of fealty to 
the empress, infested the borders, and frequently making 
cruel inroads, plundered and laid waste all before him. 

1138. In order to revenge this base and perfidious 
treatment, the king, in bis march northward, sat down 
before Bedford, and took it after a siege of twenty days. 
This town was part of the earldom of Huntington, 
given by Stephen in the late peace to the eldest son of 
the Scottish king, for which the young prince did 
homage to him ; and it was upon that account defended 
by a garrison of Scots. Upon intelligence of this sur- 
render, King David, overcome with fury, entered 
Northumberland ; where, letting, loose the rage of his 
soldiers, he permitted and encouraged them to commit 
all manner of inhumanities ; which they performed in 
so execrable a manner as would scarce be credible, if it 
were not attested by almost the universal consent of 
writers; they ripped up women with child, drew out 

* The mark of Normandy is to be understood here. Such a pension 
in that age was equivalent to one of 31,0002. sterling in the present 

D. S. 

f Five thousand marks of silver coin was, in this reign, of the same 
value as the sum of 77,500/. modern currency, is now. Here again 
the Normanic mark seems to be used. D. %v 
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the infants, and tossed them upon the points of their . 
lances: they murdered priests before the altars; then \ 
cutting the heads from off the crucifixes, in their stead 
put on the heads of those they had murdered : with 
many other instances of monstrous barbarity too foul to 
relate : # but cruelty being usually attended with cow- 
ardice, this perfidious prince upon the approach of King 
Stephen fled into places of security. The King of Eng- 
land, finding no enemy on whom to employ his revenge, 
marched forward into the country, destroying with fire 
and sword all the southern parts ; and would, in all pro- 
bability, have made terrible impressions into the heart of 
Scotland, if he had not been suddenly recalled by a 
more dangerous fire at home, which bad been kindled 
in his absence, and was now broken out into a flame. 

Robert, Earl of Gloucester, natural son of the late 
king, came into England some time alter the advance- 
ment of Stephen to the crown ; and yielding to the ne- 
cessity of the time, took the oath of fealty upon the same 
condition used by the other nobles, to be of force so long 
as the king should keep his faith with him, and preserve 
•his dignity inviolate : but, being in his heart wholly de- 
voted to the interests of the empress his sister, and 
moved by the persuasions of several religious men, be 
had, with great secrecy and application, so far practised 
upon the levity or discontent of several lords, as to gam 
them to his party : for, the king had, of late, very much 
alienated the nobles against him ; first, by seizing seve- 
ral of their persons, and dispossessing them of their 
lands ; and secondly, by taking into his favour William 
d'Ypres, a Flemish commander, of noble birth, but ba- 
nished by his prince. This man, with many of his fol- 
lowers, the king employed chiefly both in his councils 

• 

* It should be— 4 too fool te be related.' S. 
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and his armies, and made him Earl of Kent, to the great 
envy and displeasure of his English subjects. The Earl 
of Gloucester, therefore, and his accomplices, having 
prepared all things necessary for an insurrection, it was 
agreed among them, that while the king was engaged 
against the Scots, each of them should secure what towns 
and castles they could, and openly declare for the em- 
press. Accordingly Earl Robert suddenly fortified him 
self in Bristol ; the rest followed his example ; Here* 
lord, Shrewsbury, Ludlow, Dover, and many other pla- 
ces, were seized by several lords ; and the defection grew 
so formidable, that the king, to his great grief, was forced 
to leave his Scottish expedition unfinished, and return 
with all possible speed to suppress the rebellion begun 
by his subjects ; having first left the care of the north to 
Thurstan, Archbishop of York, with orders carefully to 
observe the motions of the Scots. 

Whilst the king was employed in the south in reduc- 
ing his discontented lords and their castles to his obe- 
dience, David, presuming upon the distance between 
them, re-entered England with more numerous forces, 
and greater designs, than before: for, without losing 
more time than what was necessary to pillage and de- 
stroy the country as he marched, he resolved to besiege 
Tork ; which, if he could force to surrender, would serve 
as a convenient frontier against the English. To this 
end, advancing near the city, and having pitched his 
tents, he sat down before it with his whole army. In the 
mean time Archbishop Thurstan, having already sum- 
moned the nobles and gentry of the shire aud parts ad- 
jacent, had, by powerful persuasions, incited them to de- 
fend their country against a treacherous, bloody, and 
restless enemy : so that before the King of Scotland could 
make any progress in the siege, the whole power of the 
north was united against him, under the Earl of Albe- 
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marie, and several other nobles. Archbishop Thurstab 
happening to fall sick, could not go in person to the ar- 
my, but sent the Bishop of Durham in his stead; by 
whose encouragements the English, although in number 
far inferior, advanced boldly toward the enemy, and of- 
fered them battle ; which was as readily accepted by 
the Scots: who, sending out a party of horse to secure 
the rising ground, were immediately attacked by the 
English, and after a sharp dispute entirely defeated. Id 
the heat of die battle, the King of Scots, and his son Hen- 
ry, Earl of Huntington, gave many proofs of great per- 
sonal valour. The young prince fell with such fierce- 
ness upon a body of the English, that he utterly broke 
and dispersed them ; and was pursuing his victory, when 
a certain man, bearing aloft the head of an enemy he bad 
cut off, cried out, it was the head of the Scottish king; 
which being heard and believed on both sides, the Eng- 
lish, who had lately fled, rallied again, assaulting their 
enemies with new vigour ; the Scots, on the other side, 
discouraged by the supposed death of their prince, be- 
gan to turn their backs : the king and his boo used all 
endeavours to stop their flight, and made several brave 
stands against the enemy ; but the greatest part of their 
army being fled, and themselves almost encompassed, 
they were forced to give way to fortune, and with much 
difficulty made their escape. 

The loss on the English side was inconsiderable ; but 
of Scots, by general consent. of writers, ten thousand 
were slain. And thus ended the war of the standard, 
as it was usually called by the authors of that age; be- 
cause the English, upon a certain engine raised the 
mast of a ship, on the top whereof, in a silver box, they 
put the consecrated wafer, and fastened the standards 
of St. Peter and other saints : this gave them courage, 
by remembering they -wexe to (igjta. in the presence of 
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€rod : and served likewise for a mark where to reassem- 
ble when they should happen to be dispersed by any ac- 
cident or misfortune. 

1139. Mean time the king was equally successful 
against his rebellious lords at home, having taken most 
of their castles and strong holds : and the Earl of Glou- 
cester himself, no longer able to make any resistance, 
withdrew into Normandy, to concert new measures with 
the empress his sister. Thus the king had leisure and 
opportunity for another expedition into Scotland, to pur- 
sue and improve his victory, where he met with no op- 
position: however, he was at length persuaded with 
much difficulty to accept his own conditions of a peace; 
and David delivered up to him his eldest son Henry, as 
"hostage for performance of articles ijetween them. 

The king, in his return homeward, laid siege to Lud- 
low castle, which had not been reduced with the rest : 
here Prince Henry of Scotland, boiling with youth and 
valour, and exposing his person upon all occasions, was 
lifted from his horse by an iron grapple let down from 
the wall, and would have been hoisted up into the cas- 
tle, if the king had not immediately flown to his assist- 
ance, and brought him off with his own hands by main 
force from the enemy, whom he soon compelled to sur- 
render the castle. 

1140. Stephen having thus subdued his inveterate 
enemies the Scots, and reduced his rebellious nobles, be- 
gan to entertain hopes of enjoying a little ease. But he 
was destined to the possession of a crown with perpetual 
disturbance; for he was hardly returned from his nor- 
thern expedition, when he received intelligence that the 
empress, accompanied by her brother the Earl of Glou- 
cester, was preparing to come for England, in order to 
dispute her title to the kingdom. The king, who knew 
by experience what a powerful party she already IwdAft 

VOL. vn. w 
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espouse her interests, very reasonably concluded, the de- 
fection from him would be much greater when she ap- 
peared in person to countenance and reward it; he there- 
fore began again to repent of the licence he had granted 
for building castles, which were now likely to prove so 
many places of security for his enemies, and fortifica- 
tions against himself; for he knew not whom to trust, 
vehemently suspecting his nobles ever since their last 
revolt He therefore cast about for some artifice to get 
into his hands as many of their castles as he could : in 
the strength and magnificence of which kind of struc- 
tures, the bishops had far outdone the rest, and were up- 
on that, as well as other accounts, very much maligned 
and envied by the temporal lords, who were extremely 
jealous of the church's increasing power, and glad upon 
all occasions to see the prelates humbled. The king, 
therefore, having formed his project, resolved to make 
trial where it would be least invidious, and where be 
could foresee least danger in the consequences. At a 
parliament or assembly of nobles at Oxford, it was con- 
trived to raise a quarrel between the servants of some 
bishops, and those of Alan count of Dinan in Bretagne, 
upon a contention of rooms in their inns. Stephen took 
hold of this advantage, sent for the bishops, taxed them 
with breaking his peace, and demanded the keys of their 
castles, adding threats of imprisonment if they dared to 
disobey. Those whom the king chiefly suspected, or ra- 
ther who had built the most and strongest castles, were 
Roger, Bishop of Salisbury, with his nephew and natu- 
ral son the Bishops of Ely and Lincoln : whom the king, 
by many circumstances of rigour, compelled to surren- 
der, going himself in person to seize the Devizes, then 
esteemed the noblest structure of Europe, and built by 
the forementioned Bishop Roger; whose treasure, to the 
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value of forty thousand marks,* there likewise deposited, 
fell, at the same time, into the king's hand, which in a few 
days broke the bishop's heart, already worn with age and 
infirmity. 

It may, perhaps, not be thought a digression to say 
something of the fortunes of this prelate ; who, from the 
lowest beginnings, came to be, without dispute, die great- 
est churchman of any subject in his age. It happened 
that the late King Henry, in the reign of his brother, be- 
ing at a village in Normandy, wanted a priest to say 
mass before him and his train ; when this man, who was 
a poor curate thereabouts, offered his service, and per- 
formed it with so much dexterity and speed, that the 
soldiers who attended the prince recommended him to 
their master upon that account, as a very proper chap- 
Iain for military men. But it seems he had other ta4 ' 
lents: for having gotten into the prince's service, he 
soon discovered great application and address, much or- 
der and economy in the management of his master's for- 
tunes, which were wholly left to his care. After Henry's 
advancement to the crown, this chaplain grew chief iu 
his favour and confidence ; was made Bishop of Salis- 
bury, Chancellor of England, employed in all his most 
weighty affairs, and usually left vicegerent of the realm 
while the king was absent in Normandy. He was among 
the first that swore fealty to Maude and her issue ; and 
among the first that revolted from her to Stephen ; offer* 
ing such reasons in council for setting her aside, as, by 
the credit and opinion of his wisdom, were very preva* 
lent. But the kiog, in a few years, forgot all obligations, 
and the bishop fell a sacrifice in his old age to those trefc 

* Thus prelate's treasure is doubtless computed by the smaller or 
Saxon mark ; the use of which still prevailed in England : and even 
thus computed, it amounts to a vast sum, equal to about 110,3501. of 
modem money. D. S. 
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surcs he had been so heaping up for its support. A just 
reward for his ingratitude toward the prince that raised 
him, to be ruined by the ingratitude of another, whom 
he had been so very instrumental to raise. 

But Henry Bishop of Winchester, the pope's legate, 
not able to endure this violation of the church, called a 
council of all the prelates to meet at Winchester, where 
the king being summoned, appeared by his advocate, 
who pleaded hie cause with much learning; and the 
Archbishop of Rouen coming to the council, declared his 
opinion, that although the canons did allow the bishops 
to possess castles, yet in dangerous times they ought to 
deliver them up to the king. This opinion Stephen fol- 
lowed very steadily, not yielding a tittle, although the 
legate his brother used all means, both rough and gentle, 
to work upon him. 

The council of bishops broke up without other effect 
than that of leaving in their minds an implacable hatred 
to the king, in a very opportune juncture for the inte- 
rests of Maude, who, about this time, landed at Ports- 
mouth with her brother Robert Earl of Gloucester. 
The whole force she brought over for this expedition 
consisted but of one hundred and forty knights; for she 
trusted altogether in her cause and her friends. With 
this slender attendance she went to Arundel, and was 
there received into the castle by the widow of the late 
king; while Earl Robert* accompanied only by twenty 
men, marched boldly to his own city of Gloucester, in 
order to raise forces for the empress, where the towns- 
men turned out the king's garrison as soon as they heard 
of his approach. 

King Stephen was not surprised at the news of the 

empress's arrival, being a thing he had always counted 

upon, and was long preparing himself agaiust. He was 

gfad to hear how ill she >k%& ^vmfo& % «xAtc«$k*&14 
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use the opportunity of her brother's absence ; for, hast- 
ing down to Arundel with a sufficient strength, he laid 
siege to the castle, in hopes, by securing her person, to 
put a speedy end to the war. 

But there wanted not some very near about the king, 
who, favouring the party of Maude, had credit enough 
to prevail with him not to venture time and reputation 
against an impregnable fortress; but rather, by with- 
drawing his forces, permit her to retire to some less for- 
tified place, where she might more easily fall into his 
hands. This advice the king took against his own 
opinion ; the empress fled out of Arundel by night ; 
and, after frequent shifting her stages through several 
towns, which had already declared in her favour, fixed 
herself at last at Lincoln ; where, having all things pro- 
vided necessary for her defence, she resolved to con- 
tinue, and expect either a general revolt of the English 
to her side, or the decision of war between the king and 
her brother. 

1141. But Stephen, who had pursued the empress 
from place to place, hearing she had shut herself up in 
Lincoln, resolved to give her no rest ; and to help on 
Ins design, it fell out that the citizens, in hatred to the 
Earl of Chester, who commanded there for the empress, 
sent a private invitation to the king, with promise to de- 
liver the town and their governor into his hands. The 
king came accordingly, and possessed himself of the 
town ; but Maude and the Earl made their escape a 
few days before. However, many great persons of 
Maude's party remained prisoners to the king, and 
among the rest the Earl of Chester's wife, who was 
daughter to the Earl of Gloucester. These two earls 
resolving to attempt the relief of their friends, marched 
with all their forces near Lincoln, where they found the 
enemy drawn up and ready to receive them. The 
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next morning, after battle offered by the lords, and ac- 
cepted by the king, both sides made ready to engage. 
The lung haying disposed his cavalry on each ving, 
placed himself at the head of his foot, in whom he re- 
posed most confidence. The army of the lords was 
divided in three bodies; those whom King Stephen bad 
banished were placed in the middle, the Earl of Chester 
led the van, aud the Earl of Gloucester commanded the 
rear. The battle was fought at first with equal advan- 
tage, and great obstinacy on both sides : at length the 
right wing of the king's horse, pressed by the Earl of 
Chester, galloped away, not without suspicion of treach- 
ery; the left followed the example. The king beheld 
their flight, and, encouraging those about him, fell with 
undaunted valour upon the enemy ; and being for some 
time bravely seconded by his foot, did great execution. 
At length overpowered by numbers, his men began to 
disperse, and Stephen was left almost alone with Us 
sword in his hand, wherewith he opposed his person 
against a whole victorious army, nor durst any be so 
hardy to approach him; the sword breaking, a citizen 
of Lincoln put into his hands a Danish battle-axe, with 
which he struck to the ground the Earl of Chester,* who 
presumed to come within his reaclL But this weapon 
likewise]^ flying in pieces with the force of those furious 
blows he dealt on all sides, a bold knight of the empress's 
party, named William de Keynes, laid hold on his hel- 
met, and ^immediately cried out to his fellows, " I have 
got the king." Then the rest ran in, and he was taken 
prisoner. 

The king being thus secured, was presented to the em- 
press, then at Gloucester, and by her orders conveyed to 
Bristol ; where he continued in strict custody nine 

* The Earl of Chester lived xrererttttiLfc»» to ftgit other battles, a&4 
rfiedtfelre years afterward \jypw*m* D.fe* 
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months, although with honourable treatment for some 
time, until either upon endeavouring to make his escape, 
or in malice to the Londoners, who had a great affection 
for their king, he was, by express command from the 
empress, laid in irons, and used with other circumstances 
of severity. 

This victory was followed by a general defection of 
almost the whole kingdom ; and the Earl of Anjou, hus- 
band to the empress, upon the fame of the king's defeat 
and Imprisonment, reduced without any difficulty tiie 
whole duchy of Normandy to his obedience. 

The legate himself, although brother to King Stephen, 
received her at Winchester with great solemnity, accept- 
ed her oath for governing with justice, redressing grievan- 
ces, and supporting the rights of the church, and took 
the old conditional one of fealty to her ; then in an as- 
sembly of bishops and clergy convoked for the purpose, 
be displayed the miscarriages of his brother, and de- 
clared his approbation of the empress to be queen ; to 
which they unanimously agreed. To complete all, he 
-prevailed by his credit with the Londoners, who stood 
-out the last of any, to acknowledge and receive her into 
-the city, where she arrived at length in great pomp, and 
with general satisfaction. 

But it was the misfortune of this princess to possess 
many weaknesses that are charged to the sex, and very 
few of its commendable qualities; she was now in 
peaceable possession of the whole kingdom, except the 
county of Kent, where William d'Ypres pretended to 
keep up a small party for the king 5 when, by her pride, 
wilfulness, indiscretion, and a disobliging behaviour, she 
soon turned the hearts of all men against her, and in a 
short time lost the fruits of that victory and success, 
which bad been so hardly gained by the prudence and 
valour of her excellent brother. The first occasion 
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she took to discover the perverseness of her nature, was 
in the treatment of Maude, the wife of King Stephen, a 
lady of great virtue and courage above her sex ; who, 
coining to the empress an humble suitor in behalf of her 
husband, offered, as a price of his liberty, that he should 
resign all pretensions to the crown, and pass the rest of 
- his life in exile, or in a convent : but this request was 
rejected with scorn and reproaches; and the queen 
finding all entreaties to no purpose, writ to her sob 
Eustace to let him understand the ill success of her ne- 
gotiation, that no relief was to be otherwise hoped for 
than by arms ; and therefore advised him to raise imme- 
diately what forces he could for the relief of his father. 
Her next miscarriage was toward the Londoners, 
who presented her a petition for redressing certain ri- 
gorous laws of her father, and restoring those of Ed- 
ward the Confessor. The empress put them off for a 
time with excuses, but at last discovered some displea- 
sure at their importunity. The citizens, who had with 
much difficulty been persuaded to receive her against 
their inclinations, which stood wholly for the king, 
were moved with indignation at her unreasonable re- 
fusal of their just demands, and entered into a conspira- 
cy to seize her person. But she bad' timely notice of 
their design, and leaving the city by night in disguise 
fled to Oxford. 

A third false step the empress made, was, in refusing 
her new powerful friend the legate a favour he desired 
in behalf of Eustace, the king's son, to grant him the 
lands and honours held by his father before he came to 
the crown. She had made large promises to this prelate, 
that she would be directed in all things by hia advice ; 
and to be refused upon his first application a small 
favour for his own ra^taw, %\ylw& him to the quick ; 
hpwever, he governed YfaTtte^Vm^\** ,, *^^\iDfc. , W 
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gan at the same time to resume his affection for his 
brother. These thoughts were cultivated with great 
address by Queen Maude ; who prevailed ai la-t so far 
upon the legate, that private measures were agreed be- 
tween them for restoring Stephen to his liberty and 
crown. The bishop took leave of the empress upon 
some plausible pretence, and retired to Winchester; 
where he gave directions for supplying with men and 
provisions several strong castles he had built in his 
diocese, while the queen with her son Eustace prevail 
ed with the Londoners and men of Kent to rise in great 
numbers for the king ; and a powerful army was quick- 
ly on foot, under the command of William d'Ypres Earl 
of Kent. 

In the mean time the empress began to be sensible 
of the errors she had committed ; and in hope either 
to retrieve the friendship of the legate, or take him 
prisoner, marched with her army to Winchester ; where 
being received and lodged in the castle, she sent imme- 
diately for the legate, spoke much- in excuse of what 
was past, and used all endeavours to regain him to her 
interests. Bishop Henry, on the other side, amused 
her with dubious answers, and kept her in suspense for 
some days ; but sent privately at the same time to the 
king's army, desiring them to advance with all possible 
speed ; which was executed with so much diligence, 
that the empress and her brother had only time with 
their troops to march a back-way out of the town. They 
were pursued by the enemy so close in the rear, that 
the empress had hardly time, by counterfeiting herself 
dead, to make her escape ; in which posture she was 
carried as a corpse to Gloucester ; but the Earl her 
.brother, while be jnade what opposition he could, with 
design to stop her pursuers, was himself taken prisoner, 

with great slaughter of his men. After the battle v the 

is % 
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earl was in his turn presented to Queen Maude, and by 
her command sent to Rochester to be treated in the same 
manner with the king. 

Thus the heads of both parties were each in the pow- 
er of his enemy, and fortune seemed to have dealt with 
great equality between them. Two factions divided 
the whole kingdom, and as it usually happens, private 
animosities were inflamed by the quarrel of the pub- 
lic ; which introduced a miserable face of things through- 
out the land, whereof the writers of our English story 
give melancholy descriptions, not to be repeated in this 
history ; since the usual effects of civil war are obvious 
to * conceive and tiresome as well as useless to* relate. 
However, as the quarrel between 'the king and empren 
was grounded upon a cause, that in its own nature tilde 
concerned the interests of the people, this was thought a 
convenient juncture for transacting a peace, to which 
there appeared a universal disposition. Several expe- 
dients were proposed; but Earl Robert would consent 
upon no other terms than the deposing of Stephen, and 
immediate delivery of the crown to his sister. These 
debates lasted for some months, until the two prisoners) 
weary of their long constraint, by mutual consent were 
exchanged for each other, and all thoughts of agreement 
laid aside* 

The king upon recovery of his freedom, hastened to 
London, to get supplies of men and money for renewing 
the war. He there foupd that his brother of Winches- 
ter had, in a council of bishops and abbots, renounced 
al} obedience to the empress, aqd persuaded the assem- 
bly to follow his example. The legate in excuse for 
this proceeding, loaded her with infamy, produced seve- 
ral instances wherein she had broken the oath she took 

*Thip qbopld be^-' axe obvioui to fc coaitt^is\ a&4 tiresome at Well 
^JupIesBtokrctated: 1 3. 
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when be received her as queen, and upon which his 
obedience was grounded ; said he had received informs 
tion that she had a design upon his life. 

It must be confessed, that oaths of fealty in this 
prince's reign were feeble ties for binding the subject 
to any reasonable degree of obedience ; and the warm- 
est advocates for liberty cannot but allow, from those 
examples here produced, that it is very possible for 
people to run upon great extremes in this matter ; that 
a monarch may be too much limited, and a subject too 
little ; whereof the consequences have been fully as 
pernicious, for the time, as the worst that can be ap- 
prehended from arbitrary power in all its heights, al- 
though not perhaps so lasting or so hard to be remedied ; 
since all the miseries of this kingdom, during the period 
we are treating of, were manifestly owing to that continu- 
al violation of such oaths of allegiance, as appear to have 
been contrived on purpose by ambitious men to be 
broken at pleasure, without the least apprehension of 
perjury ; and in the mean time keep the prince in a con- 
tinual slavish dependence. 

The Earl of Gloucester, soon after his release, went 
over into Normandy, where he found the Earl of Anjou 
employed in completing the conquest of that duchy ; 
there he delivered him the sons of several English no- 
blemen, to be kept as hostages for their father's fidelity 
to the empress ; and used many arguments for persuading 
him to come over in person with an army to her assist- 
ance : but Geoffry excused himself by the importance 
of other affairs, and the danger of exposing the dominions 
he had newly acquired to rebellions in his absence. 
However, he lent the Earl of Gloucester a supply of 
four hundred men, and sent along with him his ftldest 
son Henry, to comfort his mother, jmd be shown to the 
people. 
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During the short absence of the Earl of Gloucester, 
tLe empress was closely besieged in Oxford by the lung; 
and provision beginning to fail, she was in cruel appre- 
hensions of falling into his hands. This gave her occa- 
sion to put in practice the only talent wherein she 
seemed to excel, which was that of contriving some lit- 
tle shift or expediency to secure her person upon any 
sudden emergency. A long season of frost had made 
the Thames passable upon the ice, and much snow lay 
on the ground ; Maude, with some few attendants clad 
all in white, to avoid being discovered from the king's 
camp, crossed the river at midnight on foot, and travel- 
ling all night, got safe to Wallingford castle, where her 
brother and young son Henry, newly returned from 
■France, arrived soon after, to her great satisfaction : but 
Oxford, immediately upon the news of her flight, air- 
rendered to the king. 

However, tins disgrace was fully, compensated soon 
after by another of the same kind, which happened to 
King Stephen ; for while he and his brother of Winches- 
ter were fortifying a nunnery at Wilton, to bridle his 
enemies at Salisbury, who veiy much harassed those 
parts by their frequent excursions; the Earl of Glou- 
cester, who watched all opportunities, came unaware 
with a strong body of men, and set fire to the nunnery 
while the king himself was in it Stephen, upon the 
sudden surprise of the thing, wholly lost or forgot his 
usual courage, and fled shamefully away, leaving his 
Soldiers to be cut in pieces by the earl 

During the rest of the war, although it lasted nine 
years longer, there is little memorable recorded by any 
writer ; whether the parties being pretty equal, and 
both sufficiently tired with so long a contention, wanted 
"vigour and spirit to make a thorough conquest, and only 
e/jdeavoured to keep what they had ; or whether the 
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multitude ef strong castles, whose number daily increas- 
ed, made it very difficult to end a war between two con- 
tending powers almost in balance ; let the cause be what 
it will, the whole time passed in mutual sieges, surprises, 
revolts, surrenders of fortified places, without any deci- 
sive action, or other event of importance to be related. 
By which at length the very genius of the people became 
wholly bent upon a life of spoil, robbery, and plunder ; 
many of the nobles, although pretending to hold their 
castles for the king or the empress, lived like petty inde- 
pendent princes in a perpetual state of war against their 
neighbours ; the fields lay uncultivated, all the arts of 
civil life were banished, no veneration left for sacred per- 
sons or things ; in short, no law, truth, or religion, among 
men, but a scene of universal misery, attended with all 
the consequences of an embroiled and distracted state. 

About the eleventh year of the king's reign, young 
Henry, now growing toward a man, was sent for to 
France by a message from his father, who was desirous 
to see him ; but left a considerable party in England, 
to adhere to his interests ; and in a short time after (as 
some write) the empress herself grown weary of contend- 
ing any longer in a cause where she had met with nothing 
but misfortunes of he* own procuring, left the kingdom 
likewise, and retired to her husband. Nor was this the 
only good, fortune that befel Stephen; for, before the 
year ended, the main prop and pillar of his enemies was 
taken away by death ; this was Robert Earl of Glou- 
cester, than whom there have been few private persons 
kxOwn in the world that deserve a fairer place and cha- 
racter in the registers of time, for his inviolable faith, 
disinterested friendship, indefatigable zeal, firm con- 
stancy to the cause he espoused, and unparalleled . gene* 
rosity in the conduct thereof: he adhered to his sister in 
aU her fortunes, to the. ruin of his own ; he placed a 
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crown oa her head ; and when she had lost it by her 
folly and perverseness, refused the greatest offers from 
a victorious enemy, who had him in his power, and 
chose to continue a prisoner rather than recover his li- 
berty by any hazard to her pretensions : he bore up her 
sinking title in spite of her own frequent miscarriages, 
and at last died in her cause, by a fever contracted 
with perpetual toils* for her service. An example fit to 
be shown the world, although few perhaps are likely to 
follow it ; but, however, a small tribute of praise, justly 
due to extraordinary virtue, may prove no ill expedient 
to encourage imitation. 

But the death of this lord, together with the absence 
of the empress and her son in France, added very little 
to the quiet or security of the king. For the Earl of 
Gloucester, suspecting the fidelity of the lords, had, 
with great sagacity, delivered their sons to the Earl of 
Anjou, to be kept as pledges for their fathers' fidelity, 
as we have before related : by which means a powerful 
party was still kept up against Stephen, too strong to be 
suddenly broken. Besides, he had, by an unusual 
strain of his conduct, lately lost much good-will, as well 
as reputation, in committing an act of violence and fraud 
on the person of the Earl of Chester, a principal adhe- 
rent of the empress. This nobleman, of great power 
and possessions, had newly reconciled himself to Ste- 
phen, and came to his court at ^Northampton ; where, 
against all laws of hospitality, as well as common faith 
and justice, he was committed to prison, and forced to 
buy his liberty with the surrender of Lincoln, and all 
his other places, into the king's hands. 

Affairs continued in this turbulent posture about two 
years, the nobles neither trusting the king, nor each 
other. The number of castles still increased, which 
every man who had any possessions was forced to 
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1140. build, or else become a prey to bis powerful 
neighbours. This was thought a convenient 
juncture, by the empress and her friends, for sending 
young Prince Henry to try his fortune in England; 
where he landed at the head of a considerable number 
of horse and foot, although he was then but sixteen 
years old. Immediately after his arrival he went to 
Carlisle, where he met his cousin, David, King of Scots, 
by whom he was made a knight, after the usual custom 
of young princes and noblemen in that age. The King 
of England, who had soon intelligence of Henry's land- 
ing and motions, marched down to secure York, against 
which he expected the first attempt of his enemy was 
designed. But, whatever the cause might be (wherein 
the writers of those ages are either silent or unsatisfac- 
tory) both armies remained at that secure dk- 
1150. tance'for three months; after which Henry re- 
turned back to Normandy, leaving the kingdom 
in the state of confusion he found it at his coming. 

The fortunes of this young Prince Henry Fitzempress 
now began to advance by great and sudden* steps, where- 
of it will be no digression to inform the reader, as well 
upon the connexion they have with the affairs at home 
about this time, as because they concern the immediate 
successor to the crown. 

1151. Prince Henry's voyage to France was soon 
followed by the death of his father Geoffry Earl of An- 
jou, whereby the son became possessed of that earldom, 
together with the duchy of Normandy ; but in a 
1 152. short time after he very much enlarged his domini- 
ons by a marriage, in which he consulted his reputa- 
tion less than his advantage. For, Lewis the Young, King 
of France, was lately divorced from hk wife Eleanor; 
who, as die French writers relate, bore a great contempt 
and hatred to her husband, aadJiad long desired such a 
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separation. Other authors give her not so fair a cha- 
racter : but whatever might be the real cause, the pre- 
text was consanguinity in the fourth degree. Henry 
was content to accept this lady with all her faults, and 
in her right became Duke of Aquitain, and Earl of Poi- 
tou, very considerable provinces, added to his other do- 
minions. 

But the two Kings of France and England began to 
apprehend much danger from the sudden greatness of a 
young ambitious prince; and their interests were jointly 
concerned to check his growth. Duke Henry was now 
ready to sail for England, in a condition to assert his 
title upon more equal terms ; when the King of France, 
in conjunction with Eustace, King Stephen's son, and 
Geoffry, the duke's own brother, suddenly entered into 
his dominions with a mighty army; took the castle of 
Neumarchfe by storm, and laid siege to that of Angers. 
The duke, by this incident, was forced to lay aside his 
thoughts of England, and marching boldly toward the 
enemy, resolved to relieve the besieged ; but finding they 
had already taken the castle, he thought it best to make 
a diversion, by carrying the war into the enemy's coun- 
try ; where he left all to the mercy of his soldiers, sur- 
prised and burnt several castles, and made great devas- 
tations wherever he came. This proceeding answered 
the end for which it was designed; the King of France 
thought he had. already done enough for his honour, 
and began to grow weary of a ruinous war, which was 
likely to be protracted. The conditions of a peace, by 
the intervention of some religious men, were soon agreed. 
The duke, after some time spent in settling his affairs, and 
preparing all things necessary for his intended expedi- 
tion, set sail for England, where he landed the same year 
in the depth of winter, with a hundred and forty knightf, 
and three thousand fooU , 
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Some time before Henry landed, the king had con- 
ceived a project to disappoint his designs, by confirm- 
ing the crown upon himself and his own posterity. He 
sent for the Archbishop of Canterbury, with several 
other prelates, and proposed that his son Eustace should 
be crowned king with all the usual solemnity ; but the 
bishops absolutely refused to perform the office, by ex- 
press orders from the pope, who waa the enemy to Ste- 
phen, partly upon account of his unjust or declining 
cause, but chiefly for his strict alliance with the king of 
France, who was then enaged in a quarrel against that 
see, upon a very tender point relating to the revenues of 
vacant churches. The king and his son were both en- 
raged at the bishops' refusal, and kept them prisoners in 
the chamber where they assembled, with many threats 
to force them to a compliance, and some other circum- 
stances of rigour ; but all to no purpose, so that he was 
at length forced to desist. But the archbishop, to avoid* 
farther vexation, fled the realm. 

This contrivance of crowning the son during the life 
and reign of the father, which appears so absurd in spe- 
culation, was actually performed in the succeeding reign; 
and seems to have been taken up by those two princes 
of French birth and extraction, in imitation of the like 
practice in their native country, where it was usual for 
kings grown old and infirm, or swayed by paternal indul- 
gence, to receive their eldest son into a share of the ad- 
ministration, with the title of king; a custom borrowed, 
no doubt, from the later emperors of Rome, who adopted 
their Caesars after, the like manner. 

1153. The king was employed in his usual exercise 
of besieging castles, when the news was brought of Hen- 
ry's arrival. He left the work he was about, and march- 
ed directly against the duke, who was then sat down 
before Malmesbury. But Stephen forced him to raise 
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the siege, and immediately offered him battle. The 
duke, although his army was much increased by con- 
tinual revolts, thought it best to gain time, being still in 
number far inferior to the king, and therefore kept him- 
self strongly intrenched. There is some difference among 
writers about the particulars of this war : however, it is 
generally agreed, that in a short time after, the two ar- 
mies met, and were prepared for battle ; when the nobles 
on both sides, either dreading the consequences, or weuy 
ef a tedious war, prevailed with the king and duke to 
agree to a truce for some days in order to a peace; 
which was violently opposed by Eustace the kings son, 
a youth of great spirit and courage, because he knew ve- 
ry well it could not be built but upon the ruin of his in- 
terests; and therefore finding he could not prevail, be 
left the army in a rage, and, attended by some follow- 
ers, endeavoured to satiate his fury, by destroying the 
country in his march : but in a few days, as he sat at din- 
ner in a castle of his own, he fell suddenly dead, either 
through grie£ madness, or poison. 

The truce was now expired, and the duke began tort- 
new the war with fresh vigour ; but the king was whol- 
ly dispirited upon this fatal accident, and now first be- 
gan to entertain real thoughts of a peace. He bad lest 
a. son whom he dearly loved, and with him he likewise 
lost the alliance of the French king, to whose sister the 
young prince was married. He had indeed another son 
left, but little esteemed by the nobles and people; nor, 
as it appears, much regarded by his father. He was now 
in the decline of his age, decayed in his health, forsaken 
by his friends, who, since the death of Eustace, fell dai- 
ly from him ; and having no farther care at heart for his 
posterity, he thought it high time to seek repose for his 
person. The nobles soon observed this disposition in 
tbek king, which was w> agreft&te toiQ&Ktt wt^ <&«* 
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fore, by general consent, Theobald Archbishop of Canter- 
bury was appointed mediator between both princes. All 
matters were soon agreed ; and an assembly of lords was 
convened at Winchester, where the king received the 
duke with great marks of courtesy and kindness. There 
the peace was confirmed by the king's charter, wherein 
are expressed the terms of agreement. But I shall re- 
late only the principal. 

The king, by this charter, acknowledged Henry for 
lawful successor to the crown ; in which capacity all the 
nobles paid him homage : and Henry himself, with his 
party, paid homage to Stephen. There is likewise a re- 
servation for William, the king's son, of all the honours 
possessed by his father before he came to the crown. 
The king likewise acknowledges the obedience of his 
subjects to be no longer due to him than be shall observe 
the conditions of this charter. And for the performance 
of these articles, the archbishops and bishops were ap- 
pointed guarantees. There were some other articles 
agreed on, which are not mentioned in the charter ; as, 
a general pardon ; a restitution, to the right owners, of 
those lands and possessions, which had been usurped in 
the time of the troubles; that all castles built during the 
•war should be razed to the ground, which are said to 
have been above eleven hundred; that the rights of the 
church should be preserved ; with other matters of less 
moment. 

Thus, by the prudence of Archbishop Theobald, the 
moderation of the two princes engaged, and the univer- 
sal inclination of the people, a happy period was put to 
this tedious and troublesome war ; men began to have 
the prospect of a long peace : nor was it easy to foresee 
what could possibly arise to disturb it; when discovery 
was made, by accident, of a most horrible piece of 
toeaebery, which, if it had met wkbwoce*, womWhavc 
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general consent of the nobles* through the credit of bis 
brother, and his own personal merit He had no d»» 
turbance for some time, which he might easily have em- 
ployed in settling the kingdom, and acquiring the lovt 
of his people. He had treasure enough to raise and pay 
armies, without burdening the subject. His competitor 
was a woman, whose sex was the least of her infirmities, 
and with whom he had already compounded for Mb quiet 
\ry a considerable pension : yet with all these advan- 
tages he seldom was master of above half the kingdom 
at once, and that by the force of perpetual struggling, 
and with frequent danger of losing the whole. The 
principal difficulties he had to encounter, appear to 
have been manifest consequences of several most im- 
prudent steps in his conduct, whereof many instances 
have been produced in the history of his reign ; such, 
as the unlimited permission of building castles ; hk 
raising the siege of a weak place where the empress 
was shut up, and must, in a few days, have fallen into 
his hands ; his employing the Flemings in his ware, and 
favouring them above his own subjects ; and lastly, that 
abortive project of crowning his son, which procured 
him at once the hatred and contempt of the clergy, by 
discovering an inclination to violence and injustice that 
he durst not pursue : whereas, it was nothing else but 
an effect of that hasty and sudden disposition usually 
ascribed to those of his country, and in a peculiar man- 
ner charged to this prince : for, authors give it as a part 
of his character, to be hot and violent in the beginning 
of an enterprise, but to slacken and grow cold in the 
prosecution. 

He had a just sense of religion, and was frequent in 
attending the service of the church, yet reported to 
be no great friend of the clergy ; which, however* is 
a general imputation upon all the k\n$a of this realm 
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i that and some succeeding reigns, and by no means 
enonal to this prince, who deserved it as little 
s any. 

I do not find any alterations during this reign in 
le meetings of general assemblies, farther than that the 
ommons do not seem to have been represented in any 
f them ; for which I can assign no other reason than 
le will of the king, or the disturbance of the time. 

observed the word Parliament is used promiscu- 
usly amoug authors, for a general assembly of nobles, 
nd for a council of bishops, or synod of the clergy ; 
'hich renders this matter too perplexed to ascertain 
ny tiling about it. 

As for affairs of the church,, that deserve particular 
lention, I have not met with any ; unless it should be 
forth relating, that Henry bishop of Winchester, the 
ape's legate, who held frequent synods during this 
eigu, was the first introducer of appeals to Rome, in 
his kingdom ; for which he is blamed by all the monkish 
listorians who give us the account. 



TUB REIGN OF HENRY THE SEC0N1>. 
Jl FRAGMBNT. 

» 

The spirit of war and contention, which had 
1154. - for a long time possessed the nation, became 
so effectually laid during the last year of king 
Stephen's reign, that no alteration or disturbance ensu- 
ed upon his death, although the new king, after he had 
received intelligence of it, was detained six weeks by 
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contrary winds: besides, the opinion of this prince^ 
power and virtues bad already begotten so great an awe 
and reverence for him among the people, that upon his 
arrival he found the whole kingdom in a profound peace. 
He landed at Hostreham about the beginning of De- 
cember, was received at Winchester by a great num- 
ber of the nobility, who came there to attend and swear 
fealty to him, and three weeks after was crowned at 
Westminster, about the twenty-third year of his age. 

For the farther settling of the kingdom, after the long 
distractions in the preceding reign, he seized on all the 
castles which remained undestroyed since the last peace 
between him and King Stephen ; whereof some he de- 
molished, and trusted others to the government of per- 
sons in whom be could confide. 

But that which most contributed to the quiet of the 
realm, and the general satisfaction of his subjects, was 
a proclamation published, commanding all foreigners to 
leave England ; enforced with a most effectual clause, 
whereby a day was fixed, after which it should be 
capital for any of them to appear; among these was 
William d'Ypres Earl of Kent, whose possessions the 
king seized into his own hands. 

These foreigners, generally called Flemings by the 
writers of the English story, were a sort of vagabond 
soldiers of fortune, who in those ages, under several de- 
nominations infested other parts of Europe as well as 
England : they were a mixed people, natives of Arra- 
gon, Navarre, Biscay, Brabant, and other parts of 
Spain and Flanders. They were ready to be hired to 
whatever prince thought fit to employ them ; but always 
upon condition to have full liberty of plunder and spoil. 
Nor was it an easy matter to get rid of them, when 
there was no farther need of their service. In Eng- 
land they were always hated by the people, and by 
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this prince in particular, whose continual enemies they 

had been. 

After the expulsion of these foreigners, and forcing a 

few refractory lords to a surrender of their castles, king 
Henry, like a wise prince, began to consider that a 
lime of settled peace was the fittest juncture to recover 
the rights of the crown, which had been lost by the war* 
He therefore resumed, by his royal authority, all crown 
lands that had been alienated by his predecessor ; al- 
leging, that they were unalienable in themselves ; and 
besides, that the grants were yoid, as coming from a 
usurper. Whether such proceedings are agreeable with 
justice, I shall not examine ; but certainly a prince can- 
not better consult his own safety, than by disabling those 
whom he renders discontent ; which is effectually done 
no other way but by depriving them of their posses- 
sions. 

1 156. While the king was thus employed at home, 
intelligence came that his brother Geoffiry was en- 
deavouring by force to possess himself of the earldom of 
Anjou, to which he had fair pretensions; for their 
father, considering what vast dominions would fall to Ms 
eldest son, bequeathed that earldom to the second in 
his last sickness, and commanded his nobles then about 
him to take an oath that they would not suffer his 
■body to be buried until Henry (who was then absent) 
should swear to observe bis will. The Duke of Nor- 
mandy, when he came to assist at his father's obsequies, 
and found that without his compliance be must draw 
upon himself the scandal of keeping a father unburi- 
ed, took the oath that was exacted for observance of 
his will, though very much against his own. But af- 
ter he_was in possession of England, whether it were 
that his ambition enlarged with his dominions, or that 
from the beginning he had never intended to observe 

vol. vii. o 
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what he had sworn, he prevailed with pope Adrian (of 
English birth) to dispense with his oath ; and in the 
secood year of his reign went over into Normandy, 
drove his brother entirely out of Anjou, and forced him 
to accept a pension for his maintenance. Bat the 
young prince, through the resentment of this unnatural 
dealing, in a short time died of grief. 

Nor was his treatment more favourable to the King 
of Scots, whom, upon a slight pretence, he took occa- 
sion to dispossess of Carlisle, Newcastle, and other pla- 
ces granted by the empress to that prince's father, for 
his services and assistance in her quarrel against Ste- 
phen. 

Having thus recovered whatever he had any title to 
demand, he began to look out for new acquisitions. 
Ireland was in that age a country little known in the 
world. The legates sent sometimes thither from the 
court of Rome, for urging the payment of annats, or 
directing other church affairs, represented the inha- 
bitants as a savage people, overrun with barbarism 
and superstition ; for, indeed, no nation of Europe, 
where the christian religion received so early and uni- 
versal admittance, was ever so late or slow in feeling 
its effects upon their manners and civility.* Instead 
of refining their manners by their faith, they had suf- 
fered their faith to be corrupted by their manners ; true 
religion being almost defaced, both in doctrine and disci- 
pline, after a long course of time, among a people 
wholly sunk in ignorance and barbarity. There seem 
to have been two reasons why the inhabitants of that 
island continued so long uncultivated ; first, their sub- 
jection or vassalage to so many petty kings, whereof 

* The Irish had been very learned in former ages, hot had declined 
or several centuries before the Tetyoi tf Reury W %t% fe«d&. D. 8. 
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a great number is mentioned by authors, beside those 
four or five usually assigned to the several provinces; 
These princes were engaged in perpetual quarrels, in do- 
ing or revenging injuries of violence, or lust, or treachery, 
or injustice, which kept them all in a continual state of 
war. And indeed there is hardly any country, how 
renowned soever in ancient or modern story, which may 
not be traced from the like original. Neither can a na* 
tion come out from this state of confusion, until it is 
either reduced under one head at home, or by force 
or conquest becomes subject to a foreign adminis- 
tration. 

The other reason why civility made such late entran- 
ces into that island, may be imputed to its natural situ- 
ation, laying more out of the road of commerce or con- 
quest than any other part of the known world. All the 
intercourse the inhabitants had, was only with the west- 
ern coasts of Wales and Scotland ; from whence, at least 
in those ages, they were not likely to learn very much 
politeness. 

1155. The king, about the second year of his reign, 
sent ambassadors to pope Adrian, with injunctions to de- 
sire his license for reducing the savage people of Ireland 
from their brutish way of living, and subjecting them to 
the crown of England. The king proceeded thus, in 
order to set up a title to the island, wherein the pope 
himself pretended to be lord of the see; for, in his let- 
ter, which is an answer and grant to the king's requests, 
he insists upon it, that all islands, upon their admitting 
the christian faith, become subject to the see of Rome ; 
aud the Irish themselves avowed the same thing to some 
of the first conquerors. In that fore-mentioned letter, 
the pope highly praises the king's generous design, and 
recommends to him the civilizing of the natives, the pro- 
tection of the church* and the payment of Peter-pence. 
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The ill success of all p»t endeavours to procure frem a 
people, bo mherable and irreligious, this revenue to the 
holy see, was a main inducement with the pope to be 
easy and liberal in hfe grant; for the king professed a 
design of securing its regular payment However, this 
expedition was not undertaken until some years after, 
when there happened an incident to set it forward, as we 
flhaH relate in its place. #****** 
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HENRY THE SECOND'S CHARACTER 

EXTRACTED FROM THE MONK*. 

[Hard to gather hii character from inch bad authori.) 

A vibe prince, to whom other princes referred their 
differences, and had ambassadors from both empires, east 
and west, as well as others, at once in his court. 

Strong and brawny body, patient of cold and heat, big 
head, broad breast, broken voice, temperate in meat, 
using much exercise, just stature, forma elegantissimay 
colore stibryfO) ocuUs glaucis, sharp wit, very great me- 
mory, constancy in adversity and in felicity, except at 
last he yielded, because almost forsaken of all ; liberal, 
imposed but few tributes, excellent soldier and fortunate, 
wise and not unlearned. His vices: mild and promis- 
iog in adversity, tierce and hard, and a violator of faith 
in prosperity ; covetous to his domestics and children, 
although liberal to soldiers and strangers, which turned 
the former from him ; loved profit more than justice $ ve- 
ry lustful, which likewise turned his sons and others 
from him. Rosamond and the labyrinth at Woodstock. 
Not very religious ; mortuos milites lugens plus qvdm 
vivos amans; largus in publico^ parous in privato. Con- 
stant in love and hatred, false to his word, morose, a lo- 
ver of ease. Oppressor of nobles, sullen, and a delayer 
of justice 5 verbo partus el twrcditf— used churchmen 
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well after Becket's death ; charitable to the poor, levied 
few taxes, hated slaughter and cruelty. A great me- 
mory, and always knew those he once saw. 

Very indefatigable in his travels backward and rot* 
ward to Normandy, <fcc. of most endless desires to in- 
crease his dominions. ***** 

Catera desukrantur. 
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COURT AND EMPIRE OP JAPAN. 



WRITTEN IN 1728 



R,EGOGE # was the thirty-fourth Emperor of Japan, 
and began his reign in the year 341 of the Christian era, 
succeeding to Nena,+ a princess who governed with 
great felicity. 

There had been a revolution in that empire about 
twenty-six years before, which made eome breaches lu 
the hereditary line; and Regoge, successor to Nena, 
although of the royal family, was a distant relation. 

There were two violent parties in the empire, which 
began in the time of the revolution above mentioned ; 
and at the death of the Empress Nena, were in the 
highest degree of animosity, each charging the other 
with a design of introducing new gods, and changing the 
civil constitution. The names of these two parties were 
Husiges and YortesJ. The latter were those whom 
Nena the late empress most favoured toward the end of 
her reign, and by whose advice she governed. 

The Husige faction, enraged at their loss of power, 
made private applications to Regoge, during the life of 

* King George. D. S. f Queen Anne. D. S. 

\ Whigs and Tories. D. S. 
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the empress; which prevailed so far, that, upon he* 
deatli, the new emperor wholly disgraced the Yortes, 
and employed only the Husiges in all his affairs. The 
Japanese author highly blames his imperial majesty's 
proceeding in this affair ; because it was allowed on all 
hands, that he had then a happy opportunity of recon- 
ciling parties for ever, by a moderating scheme. But 
he, on the contrary, began his reign by openly disgraciug 
the principal and most popular Yortes, some of which 
had been chiefly instrumental in raising him to the 
throne. By this mistaken step, he occasioned a rebel- 
lion: which, although it were soon quelled by some 
very surprising turns of fortune ; yet the fear, whether 
real or pretended, of new attempts, engaged him in such 
immense charges, that instead of clearing any part of 
that prodigious debt, left on his kingdom by the former 
war, which might have been done, by any tolerable 
management, in twelve years of the most profound peaee, 
he left his empire loaded with a vast addition to the old 
incumbrance. 

This prince, before lie succeeded to the empire of 
Japan, was King of Tedsu, a domiuion seated on the 
contiuent, to the west side of Japan. Tedsu was the 
place of his birth, and more beloved by him than his 
new empire ; for there he spent some months almost 
every year, and thither was supposed to have conveyed 
great sums of money, saved out of his imperial re- 
venues. 

There were two maritime towns of great importance 
bordering upon Tedsu : of these he purchased a liti- 
gated title ; and to support it, was forced not only to 
intrench deeply on his Japanese revenues, but to engage 
in alliances very dangerous to the Japanese empire. 

Japan was at that time a limited monarchy, which, 
some authors are of opinion, was introduced there by 
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a detachment from the numerous army of Brennus, who 
ravaged a great part of Asia ; and those of them who 
fixed in Japan, left behind them that kind of military 
institution, which the northern people in ensuing ages 
carried through most parts of Europe ; the generals he- 
coming kings, the great officers a senate of nobles, with 
a representative from every centenary of private sol- 
diers ; and in the assent of the majority in these two 
bodies, confirmed by the general, the legislature con- 
sisted. 

I need not farther explain a matter so universally 
known ; but return to my subject 

The Husige faction, by a gross piece of negligence in 
the Yortes, had so far insinuated themselves and their 
opinions into the favour of Regoge, before he came to 
the empire, that this prince firmly believed them to be 
his only true friends, and the others his mortal enemies. 
By this opinion he governed all the actions of his reign. 

The emperor died suddenly, in his journey to Tedsu ; 
where, according to his usual custom, he was going to 
pass the summer. 

This prince, during his whole reign, continued an ab- 
solute stranger to the language, the manners, the laws, 
and the religion of Japan ; and passing his whole time 
among old mistresses, or a few privadoes, left the whole 
management of the empire in the hands of a minister, 
upon the condition of being made easy in his personal 
revenues, and the management of parties in the senate* 
His last minister,* who governed in the most arbitrary 
manner for several years, he was thought to hate more 
than he did any other person in Japan, except his only 
son, the heir to the empire. The dislike he bore to the 
former was, because the minister, under pretence that he 

* Sir Robert Walpole. D. S. 
o 2 
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could not govern the senate without disposing of employ- 
ments among them, would not suffer his master to oblige 
one single person, but disposed of all to his own relations 
and dependants. But, as to that continued and viru- 
lent hatred he bore to the prince his son, from the begin-, 
ning of his reign to his death, the historian has not ac- 
counted for it, farther than by various conjectures, which 
do not deserve to be related. 

The minister above mentioned was of a family not 
contemptible, had been early a senator, and from his 
youth a mortal enemy to the Yortes. He had been for- 
merly disgraced in the senate, for some frauds in the 
management of a public trust. He was perfectly skilled, 
by long practice, in the senatorial forms ; and dextrousin 
the purchasing of votes, from those who could find their 
accounts better in complying with his measures, than 
they could probably lose by any tax that might be 
charged on the kingdom. He seemed to fail, in point 
of policy, by not concealing his gettings ; never Bcrupling 
openly to lay out vast sums of money in paintings, build- 
ings, and purchasing estates ; when it was known that 
upon liis first coming into business, upon the death of the 
Empress Nena, his fortune was but inconsiderable. He 
had the most boldness, and the least magnanimity that 
ever any mortal was endowed with. By enriching his 
relations* friends, and dependants, in a most exorbitant 
manucr, he was weak enough to imagine that he had 
provided a support against an evil day. He had the 
best among all false appearances of courage; which was, 
a most uulimited assurance, whereby he would swagger 
the boldest man into a dread of his power ; but had not 
the smallest portion of magnanimity, growing jealous, 
and disgracing every man, who was known to bear the 
frast civility to those Vie &VX&R&. He had some small 
jsmattering in boofasbwX. t» WNQOKt 4\*tom\^^ 
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hid whole life, was ever known to advance any one per- 
son, upon the score of wit, learning, or abilities for Dull- 
ness. The whole system of his ministry was corruption ; 
and he never gave bribe or pension, without frankly tell-, 
ing the receivers what he expected from them, and threat- 
ening them to put an end to his bounty, if they failed to 
comply with every circumstance. 

A few months before the emperor's death, there was a 
design concerted between some eminent persons of both 
parties, whom the desperate state of the empire had unit- 
ed, to accuse the minister qt the first meeting of a new- 
chosen senate, which was then to assemble according to 
the laws of that empire. And it was believed, that die 
vast expense he must be at, in choosing an assembly pro- 
per for his purpose, added to the low state of the treasu* 
ry, the increasing number of pensioners, the great dis- 
content of the people, and the personal hatred of the em- 
peror, would, if well laid open in the senate, be of weight 
enough to sink the minister, when it should appear to 
his very pensioners and creatures, that he could not sup- 
ply them much longer. 

While this scheme was in agitation, an account came 
of the emperor's death ; and the prince his son,* with 
universal joy, mounted the throne of Japan. 

The new emperor had always lived a private life, du 
ring the reign of his father ; who, in his annual absence, 
■ever trusted him more than once with the reins of go- 
vernment, which he held so evenly, that he became too 
popular, to be confided in any more. He was thought 
not unfavourable to the Tortes, at least not altogether to 
approve the virulence, wherewith his father proceeded 
against them ; and therefore, immediately upon his suc- 
cession, the principal persons of that denomination came* 

o 3 
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in several bodies, to kiss the hem of his garment; whom 
he received with great courtesy, and some of them with 
particular marks of distinction. 

The prince, during the reign of his father, having not 
been trusted with any public charge, employed his lei- 
sure in learning the language, the religion, the customs, 
and disposition of the Japanese ; wherein he received 
great information, among others, from Nomtoc,* master 
of his finances, and president of die senate, who secretly 
hated Lelop-Aw, the minister; and likewise from Ram- 
neh,t a most eminent senator, who, despairing to do any 
good with the father, had, with great industry, skill, and 
decency, used his endeavours to instil good principles 
into the young prince. 

Upon the news of the former emperor's death, a grand 
council was summoned of course, where little passed be- 
side directing the ceremony of proclaiming the succes- 
sor. But, in some days after, the new emperor, having 
consulted with those persons in whom he could chiefly 
confide, and maturely considered in his own mind the 
present state of his affairs, as well as the disposition of 
his people, convoked another assembly of bis council : 
wherein, after some time spent in general business, suita- 
ble to the present emergency, he directed Lelop-Aw to 
give him, in as short terms as he conveniently could, an 
account of the nation's debts, of his management in the 
senate, and his negotiations with foreign courts : which 
that minister having delivered, according to his usual 
manner, with much assurance and little satisfaction, the 
emperor desired to be fully satisfied in the following par- 
ticulars : 

f Sir Spencer Compton, speaker of the boose of commons. D.. S. 
t Sir Thomas Hanmer, D. S. 
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Whether the vast expense of choosing such members 
mto the senate, as would be content to do the public bu- 
siness, were absolutely necessary ? 

Whether those members,, thus chosen in, would cross 
and impede the necessary course of affairs, unless they 
were supplied with great sums of money and continued 
pensions ? 

Whether the same corruption and perverseness were 
to be expected from the nobles ? 

Whether the empire of Japau were in so low a con- 
dition, that the imperial envoys at foreign courts must 
be forced to purchase alliances, or prevent a war, by im* 
mense bribes given to the ministers of all the neighbour- 
ing princes ? 

Why the debts of the empire were so prodigiously ad* 
vanced, in a peace of twelve years at home and abroad ? 

Whether the Yortes were universally enemies to the 
religion and laws of the empire, and to the imperial fa- 
mily now reigning ? 

Whether those persons, whose revenues consist in 
lands, do not give surer pledges of fidelity to the public, 
and are more interested in the welfare of the empire, 
than others, whose fortunes consist only in money ? 

And because Lelop-Aw, for several years past, had 
engrossed the whole administration, the emperor signi* 
fied, that from him alone he expected an answer. 

This minister, who had sagacity enough to cultivate 
an interest in the young prince's family, during the late 
emperor's life, received early intelligence from one of 
his emissaries, of what was intended at the council, and 
had sufficient time to frame as plausible an answer as 
his cause and conduct would allow. However, having 
desired a few minutes to put his thoughts in order, be 
delivered them in the following manner : 
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"Sim 

* Upon this short unexpected warning, to answer 
your imperial majesty's queries, I should be wholly at a 
loss, in your majesty's august presence, and that of this 
most noble assembly, if I were armed with a weaker de- 
fence than my own loyalty and integrity, and the pros- 
perous success of my endeavours. 

u It is well known, that the death of the empress Ne- 
na, happened in a most miraculous juncture ; and that if 
she had lived two months longer, your illustrious family 
would have been deprived of your right ; and we should 
have seen an usurper upon your throne, who would have 
wholly changed the constitution of this empire, both civil 
and sacred ; and although that empress died in a most 
opportune season, yet the peaceable entrance of your 
majesty's father, was effected by a continual series of mi- 
racles. The truth of this appears by that unnatural re- 
bellion which the Yortes raised, without the least pro- 
vocation, in the first year of the late emperor's reign ; 
which may be sufficient to convince your majesty, that 
every soul of that denomination, was, is, and will be for 
ever, a favourer of the pretender, a mortal enemy to your 
illustrious family, and an introducer of new gods into the 
empire. Upon this foundation was built the whole con- 
duet of our affairs : and since a great majority of the 
kingdom was at that time reckoned to favour the Yortes 
faction, who, in the regular course of elections, must cer- 
tainly have been chosen members of tlie senate then to 
be convoked ; it was necessary, by the force of money, 
to influence elections in such a manner, that your majes- 
ty's father might have a sufficient number, to weigh 
down the scale on his side, and thereby carry on those 
measures, which could only secure him and his family 
in the possession of the empire. To support this origi- 
nal plan, I came into the service ; but, the members of 
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.the senate knowing themselves every day more necessary, 
upon the choosing of a new senate, I found the charges 
to increase ; and that after they were chosen, they in- 
sisted upon an increase of their pensions; because they 
" \weiklutew, that the work could not be carried on with- 
^ y1£t tbf m,: and I was more general in my donatives, be- 
S5tafo*e I thought it was more for the honour of the crown, 
^j ^tC^Tery vote should pass without a division ; and that 
*^J@jen i debate was proposed, it should immediately be 
^quashed by putting the question. 
o»v* "Sin, The date of the present senate is expired, and 
• ' y bur imperial majesty is now to convoke a new one ; 
v^which) {confess, will be somewhat more expensive than 
:^&e v lak> because the Yortes, from your favourable re- 
•>. e&fijxm; -have begun to reassume a spirit, whereof the 
./ totfntrp had some intelligence ; and we know, the ma- 
• < $y&ty'${~Jfae people, without proper management, would 
.'- fceisjtitf.iri that fatal interest. However, I dare under- 
stetyp ..Tfith the charge only of four hundred thousand 
';• springs,* to return as great a majority of senators of the 
;.tgii£ stjamp .as your majesty can desire. As to the sums 
r of rao^ey- paid in foreign courts, I hope, in some years, 
,. td.«as4 the nation of them, when we and our neigh- 
5% hours dome to a good understanding. However, I will 
? .be fold to say, they are cheaper than a war, where 
% your /majesty is to be a principal. 
j!-' .,"'The pensions indeed to senators and other persons, 
--, must needs increase, from the restiveness of some, and 
"* scrupulous nature of others ; and the new members, 
who are unpractised, must have better encouragement. 
However, I dare undertake to bring the eventual 
charge within eight hundred thousand sprang*. But, to 
make it easy, there shall be new funds raised, of which 
I have several schemes ready, without taxing bread 

• About a million sterling. D. 8, 
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or flesh, which shall be reserved to more pressing occa* 
dons. 

" Your majesty knows it is the laudable custom of 
all eastern princes, to leave the whole management of 
affairs, both civil and military, to their vizier?, % 

" The appointments for your family and novate , 
purse, shall exceed those of your predecessors 1 : Jwt%<'; 
shall be at no trouble, farther than to appear sometiuosfri 
in council, and leave the rest to me : you shall hear tfSy." 
clamour or complaints : your senate shall, upon occasion, / 
declare you the best of princes, the father of your coun-.. . 
try, the arbiter of Asia, the defender of the oppressed, 
and the delight of mankind. 

" Sir, Hear not those who would, most falsely, to*'*, 
piously, and maliciously, insinuate that your govern*..'-. 
ment can be carried on without that wholesome necejsa- 
ry expedient, of sharing the public revenue with your 
faithful deserving senators. This, I know, my enemies . 
are pleased to call bribery and corruption, Be it so.:. , 
but I insist, that without this bribery and corruption* 
the wheels of government will not turn ; or at least 
will be apt to take fire, like other wheels, unless 
they be greased at proper times. If an angel from • 
heaven should descend, to govern this empire, upon 
any other scheme than what our enemies call corruption, 
Jie must return from whence be came, and leave the 
work undone. 

" Sir, It is well known we are a trading nation, ! 
and consequently cannot thrive in a bargain where 
nothing is to be gained. The poor electors, who run 
from their shops or the plough, for the service of their 
country ; are they not to be considered for their la* 
bour and their loyalty ? The candidates, who with 
the hazard of their persons, the loss of their characters, 
and the ruin of their fortunes, are preferred to the 
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teoate, iu a country where they are strangers, before 
the very lords of tile soil ; are they not to be rewarded 
for their zeal to your majesty's service* and qualified 
to live in your metropolis, as becomes the lustre of their 
stations ? 
. . " Sir, If I have given great numbers of the most 
** profitable employments, among my own relations and 
^nearest allies, it was not out of any partiality; but 
•V .because I know them best, and can best depend upon 
. them. I have been at the pains to mould and culti- 
vate their opinions. Abler heads might probably have 
been found ; but they would not be equally under 
my direction. A huntsman who has the absolute com- 
'• mand of his dogs, will hunt more effectually, than with 
a better pack, to whose manner and cry he is a stran- 
ger. 

Sir, Upon the whole, I will appeal to all those who 
best knew your royal father, whether that blessed 
monarch had ever one anxious thought for the repub- 
lic, or disappointment, or uneasiness, or want of money 
for all his occasions, during the time of my adminis- 
tration ? And how happy the people confessed them- 
selves to be, under such a king, I leave to their own 
numerous addresses ; which all politicians will allow, 
to be the most infallible proof, how any nation stands 
affected to their sovereign." 

Lelop-Aw, having ended his speech, and struck his 
forehead thrice against the table, as the custom is in 
Japan, sat down with great complacency of mind, and 
much applause of his adherents, as might be observed by 
their countenances and their whispers. But the em- 
peror's behaviour was remarkable; for, during the 
whole harangue, he appeared equally attentive and 
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uneasy. After a short pause, his majesty commanded' 
that some other counsellor should deliver his thoughts, 
either to confirm or object against what bad been spo- 
ken bv Lelop-Aw. 
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CHARACTER OF ARISTOTLE.* 



Aristotle, the disciple of Plato, and tutor to Alex- 
ander the Great. His followers were called peripate- 
ticks, from a Greek word which signifies to walk, be- 
cause he taught his disciples wa}king. We have not all 
his works, and some of those which are imputed to him 
are supposed not genuine. He writ upon logic, or the 
art of reasoning; upon moral and natural philosophy; 
upon oratory, poetry, &c and seems to be a person of 
the most comprehensive genius that ever lived. 

* This fragment is preserved in the Essay of Deane Swift, Esq. who 
tells us, " he transcribed it without any variation j and that he found 
it by accident in a little book of instructions, which Dr. Swift was 
pleased to draw up for the use of a lady, enjoining her to get it aU by 
heart." N. 

Having mentioned the character given by the Dean of this philoso- 
pher in the Battle of the Books, Mr. Swift observes, " The portrait of 
Aristotle is equally strong and masterly ; he stooped much, and made 
use of a staff; that is, he thought, he considered, he ruminated : he 
pondered deeply on the most intricate and abstruse points relating to 
the sciences ; and, by the force of reasoning, which is meant by his 
staff, he cleared his way through briars and thorns, until he struck 
iuto the road which leads to science and philosophy. The remaining 
part of Aristotle's portrait is only the representation of an abstracted 
scholar, worn away and decayed with years, hard study, nocturnal 
lucubrations, and the want of bodily exercise. 11 Essay, p. 283. N» 
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CHARACTER 01 HERODOTUS. 

The underwritten is copied from Dr. Swift's hand- 
writing in an edition of Herodotus by Paul Stephens, 
the gift of the Earl of Clanricard to the library of Win- 
chester college. 

" Judicium de Herodoto post longmn tempus rekcto. 

u Ctesias roendacissimus Herodotum raendadonun ar- 
gttit, exceptis paucissiniis, (ut roea fert sententia) omm- 
modo excusandum. Caeterura diverticuKs abundanB hk 
pater historicorum filum narrationis ad tsediun abrtan- 
pit: unde oritur (ut par est) legentibus confiisio, et 
exindfe oblivio. Quin et forsan ipse narrationes circum- 
stantiis nimium pro re scatent. Quod ad caetera, huoc 
scriptorem inter apprim& laudandos censeo, neque Cracis 
neque Barbaris plus aequo faventem aut iniquum : in ora- 
tkmibus ferfe brevem, simplicem, nee nimis frequentem. 
fleque absunt dogmata e quibus eruditus lector pruden- 
tiam tarn moralem quam civilem haurire poterit. 

J. SWIFT."* 

« Julii 6, 1720." 

• «* I do hereby certify, that the above is the handwriting of the 
late- Dr. Jonathan Swift, D. S. P. D. from whom I have had mac? 
letters, and printed several pieces from his original MSS. 

GEORGE FAULKNER." 
" Dublin, August 21, 1762." 
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